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INIEFACE. 



X H£RX 18 no question, which can be con- 
$idered as of higher moment to the in<^ 
^terests of the whole community, than that 
which respects the Trade in Corn. The laws 
which regulate this branch of traffic, very 
materially affect every individual in the 
country, from the opulent landholder to the 
common day*labouren Ah error respecting 
them may be fatal. Their influence e)(:tends 
through every part of the economical sys« 
tern. They regulate the supply of food, 
and the value of money ; agriculture com^ 
merce, and public credit, feel their power- 
ful operation. 

While the vast importance of the Com 
Trade and of the Corn Laws imposes upon 
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every person, who has given attention to 
these subjects, the obligation to contribute, 
what he can, to a just conception of their 
influence ; the danger of promulgating er- 
roneous ihtiAitij 4t e^eh of ifeccJm mending, 
without due qualification, the adoption of 
correct general principles^ demands a degree 
of patientand persevering inquiry, which few. 
have leisure to bestow. In no investigations 
are caution, diffidence, with an enlargem6fet 
of iriew, and a correct acquaintance ^ith ail 
Ihfe Actual cjrcudistances, more necessary 
itiafa in tho§e which regard political economy. 
So vafiQiis and cQiiipIicated are ih^ interests, 
^hicU questions oJfthis nature involve, th^t 
principles, incoatestibly truq, may be prac- 
tically inadmissible ; and, conversely, what 
h practically beneficial, may be at vari- 
ance with a theory generally correct As 
he is the most skilful physician who, in 
Complicated cases, cures one disease with 
the feast possible aggravation of another, 
so he is the most sagacious economist,. who, 
without deserting first principles as his ge- 
neral guides, so far restricts , aqd Biodifies 
them, as to produce the greatest £pod^ witti 



tjbe least possible evil, to the cbrnmumty^. 
For there are few universal rules id any- 
art or science ; and, in all cases, he must 
be considered the wisest man, who foU 
lows the general principle, and yet avails 
bimsdif of exceptions, as thej occasionaU; 



, These are the impressions under which 
the following work was commenced, and 
with which it is now submitted to the 
public. The author has laboured to render 
bis investigation of the external Corn Trade, 
both theoretically and practically, as com*- 
prehensive and complete as possible. He 
believes there is no branch or ramlBcation 
of the question, the principles of which are 
not exbmined m the following pages. 

The first object of tiie author, when lie en- 
teied upon his work, was to aiiC^'tain what, 
ia this department of economical science, 
had already been performed. On referring 
to ihe " Wealth of Nations," he found that 
the :prihci pies of the internal Corn Trade had 
btlen placed in a light so perspicuous, and 
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supported by arguments so irresistible, thaty 
on this branch of the subject, little re« 
mained to be said. He closed the digres* 
sioo, which concludes Dr. Smith's chapter 
upon bounties, impressed with a feeling of 
regret, that our great economist should not, 
by a more full application of his principles 
to the external trade, and by pushing them 
through all their^ important consequences, 
have secured us against the absurd specu* 
lation, and' the pernicious practice, which, 
notwithstanding the light diffused by his 
admirable work, have since occurred on 
almost every question connected with the 
national subsi3tence. 

From studying Dr. Smith, the author 
was led tp consult Mr. Malthus. In the 
writings of the professor he found hints 
for reflection, and suggestions for farther 
thought ; but he looked in vain either for 
a development of principles before un-» 
discovered, or for consistent deductions 
from those already established. It is a 
singular fact, and one which it is not impro- 
pQr to impress upon the public, that, \n the 



leading quet^tiom of economical 8cience» 
Mr. Malthus scarcely ever embraced a 
principle, which he did not subsequently 
abandon. He owes his reputation as a po- 
litical philosopher to the successful manner, 
in which he applied a principle of Wallace 
to confute the obnoxious theories of God* 
win and Condorcet Mr. Godwin main- 

• 

tains the perfectibility of our nature, and 
affirms, .that as the human mind advances 
ip improvement, benevolence will become 
the ruling passion, and a state of equality 
be established among mankind. Mn Mal- 
thus answers, that if this supposed per- 
fection (necessarily implying the operation 
of mpr^l restraint in the highest degree) 
shopld exist, the principle of population 
would soon subvert it ; and yet afterwards, 
extraqrdinary as it niay appear, he asserts, 
that the principle of population may be 
cbpckiad by moral restraint. Here is a pal- 
pable contradiction— He first affirms that 
the perfeiction supposed, is too feeble for 
the principle of population, and then as- 
serts, that the moral restraint, which is only 
a part of this perfection^ may control the 



ftiAtipik of [)otHiIatiot); Thus i» one ideti- 
t^dl <Au^ made at Oftce histdetjuafe, aud 
dd^Uttt^j to o^e had the same effect* 
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!i] ki« * Essay drt Poptalatiou,''* Mn Mai- 
thUB argues at gr^at length in fkvour of boun- 
ties forfbreing -the exportation of our agrf- 
cnUural p^3duce,and yet, in hisobrserVati6nS 
dii Ihe Gofn La^ir^ (page 42,) he states the 
ii&{)iM9ibif1ity of England's becoAnrirtg an ex- 
potiitig eoontry. When the controtrersy 
atdse Oft the question whether the difference 
between the valoc of our currency and of our 
emn was occasioned by an excessive issue of 
paper by 4he Bank, or by an extraordinary 
^etnand for the meta)s upon the conti- 
nent) he was knd\tn to be a strenubus sup- 
porter of the former bplnion ; yet, ih the 
V Gfotfu^s for An Opinion <Sn the Polity 6( 
teitthbllhg the Ifttportatioh of Toreign 
C^Ttir' (page 9,) he state's his' belief that 
tfee jiap» of tfeis country has riseti iti vahie, 
AOtWithstandihg the iiiCreased issues of th6 
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B^nk.* If these fluctuating and ccrtitrah 
dictory; opinions, bower er, do not itidieate 
,tbat4 in the difficdh science of politkfil 
eeoDomj, Mr. Malthus Im^ dttdlned* any 
-wry oledr conceptions, or arrived ttt anjr 
.certain conclusiotis^ tbey at Idafrt Must 
Sjer^e to* convince us that ))6 possesses, in k 
very eminent degree, a spirit of eiandoui^ 
and the love of truth. Though his works 
cannot^ perhaps, fn any trtstadcef, be safely 
cousultied for pcaotical ^iltKoi<ifti6s, tbejit 
may always be advantageously feferrcid td 
as fuToishmg^ Hidteriftis for speculation, and 

^ Theiyery inseeuilite foid Ufiphik)9dphicai. kufguAg^ 
flitch Mr^ Maltbus, employs whi^a alkdieg ta o^ 
monetary system, shew8 that he ha& oot jet attained 
any accurate conceptions on the question of the curr 
refncy. ^ Ot4r durVenci^ U sim depreciated in reference 
40 the bulltoh otfrriendies of the <;oQlinetit. A pitirt, 
hofwever, of this ^d^Veaiation diary «tiill be owing %o xto 
value of bullion jn Europe not having yet falifnt^\iU 
former level." Now^ when a difference exists .bet weep 
tddrtenty stnd bullfott, if itbas been produced by a ifall ia 
tmrkaiy^ ther^ is-dfe^]Jrecihtioti ; but wh^tf the dlffkrthch 
i^ Qpcasl^n^ by jbtdliciD having jrkseii^ thefe ii^ no ^depre^ 
ciaftio^.. To say^ that ctare%(y is d^ppe^ial^^ Qwing't<^ 
bullion not having fallep to its levdj is a ^onfo^ndinf^f 
terms. 
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suggestiDg hints for inquiry. The spirit, 
too, in which his essays are written, forms 
a pleasing contrast to that which pervades 
the publications of certain economists, pa- 
trician and plebeian, who, having lost them- 
selves in the labyrinths of erroneous theory, 
with disdainful pertinacity reject the clue 
of facts, 

r 

Tlie principles of Dr. Smith, and the sug* 
gestions of Mr. Malthus, are not the only 
sources from which the author has derived 
assistance. The investigation of error has 
often a most beneficial effect in leading to 
more clear perceptions of truth ; and he, 
therefore, hopes that he may have fallen 
under some obligations both to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, and to Sir Henry ParnelU 
From private friendship, too, he has re« 
ceived aids, which he should not obey the 
impulse of his feelings, were he to omit to 
acknowledge. To the acute discernment of 
Dr. Crombie, with his distinguished talent 
for abstract and profound inquiry, the au* 
tbor, in the revision of this work, as on other 
occasions, has been much indebted. 
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Afler this acknowledgment of tlie aids 
which have been received, it will now be 
proper to present the reader with a brief 
account of what has been performed. 

In the first place, the author has availed 
himself of the principles of the internal Corn 
Trade unfolded by Dr. Adam Smith, and, 
giving them what he conceives to be a ful- 
ler development, and a more clear ar- 
rangement, applies them to the external 
trade, and traces their operation with re- 
lipect both to exporting and importing 
countries. Thus far the argument is popu« 
larand obvious. In the succeeding chap« 
ter, however, which treats of the influence 
of the price of com on the value of cur« 
lency, and on the productive powers of 
industry, he is necessarily led to investi- 
gate the more elementary principles of thq 
science. Here many of the discussions are, 
at least with respect to the author, original. 
Hie principles of the natural and market 
price of labour, he does not remember to 
have seen previously developed^ and, he 
conceivesi they throw a new and important 



ligjbt m th,e li^^nner, ijQ ^ivj^cb t)i^ pr^ of 
,9i»bsi»t,ence influences wagi^s a^ pvp^ficr 
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In the division of his work, where he exa- 
;^)ines tbe llmitatiap$ to v^iph, in tl^eir ;ip- 
pli^fttiQn iQ ; particular casp$, thp gea^a^ 
priQcijpil,es pjeyioiisly unfolded are l^abl?, 
tije author conceive^ tlpat severaf of ^b^e 
disquisit^ion^, par;tiC{Ufl,2ji(rly t^hpi^e ^^lating <p 
Itbe indirect oper^ioi> pf ipternarl t^x^tign^ 
lypo;? thQ iinport^tiop iO{ io^j^igti ^rtipl^^ 
were nevjer before pr^seated |;o the pi;i];)liCf 
J3e boU^ve^ however, that qne or i,Wi9 pf 
the argument^ cont^infd in th», *^oo4 
Part, nciay h^ve bc^e^i suggested Ip^y » p^fljr 
plil^t of Qon^iderc^ble mef\t^ jentiUcd " Obr 
^ervatipps qn the Irap9.if^at^Qn of Foreigii 
fkiTx^'' and ajp excel^At ^rtijcle wl^iqh ^nr 
jpf fii^d in the E^lectiic Review. 

. . , . 

Xn a work wluch profes^e^ tQ df^^ek>p |ii|ii^ 
priiQciplq^, and whiqh e^^ ventw^ee ,t9 pwit 
fortb some pr^t^nsioos to Qf-^g^iifil.4i§<4Wf 
won, extepdwg, ^i Qpe or twp /w^t^W«fe 
pejrhapis, the licaits of ^ppooiic^l ^i«iA«^, 
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the frequent allusion, in the latter chaptere, 
to the particular and temporary discussions 
of the day, may, perhaps, by the rigid cri- 
tic, be considered as objectionable. The 
great importance of these topics induced 
the author to enter largely into them ; and, 
the hope of contributing something to the 
right decision of a question involving, in 
a far greater degree than any other, which 
tias come before the legislature, the vital 
interests of the whole community, rendered 
him not unwilling to depart from the unity 
of his original design, and to conjoin con« 
troversial detail with general disquisition. 



London, Feb. I7/A9 1815. 
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ON THE G£N£KAL PEINCIPLES OP THE EXTERNAL 

TRADE IN CORN. 



CHAP. I. 



/. On the Principles of the internal Com Trade. 
— IL These Prindples applicable to the ex- 
ternal Trade. 

I. HThe inequality of the sei^sons, with respect 
to. scarcity and plenty^ is one of those ohvious 
fi^ctjB ^hich force theaisel?€s upon the attention 
of all. Whoever looks abroad upon the face of 
the country^ perceiyes^ that^ und^r a precisely si* 
nn^ar coui»^ of ctiUure^ the same piece of ground 
\f]^ inofieyear^ pdresent an oTerfloving harvest^ 

B 
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und, in ftflotlier> scarcely repay the expense of 
tillage. 

Now^ this inequality^ in the productiveness of 
the seasons^ Is greater in a small^ than it is in. a 
large district. A single field may, in some years, 
give a produce^ double^ treble^ or perhaps qua- 
druple to that^ ^hich, under the same course of 
husbandry^ it may yield in others ; but an exten- 
siVeVirrn, iiihch U^ kfa a^rfclirtufel pkrish, c6iii- 
posed of many farms^ could scarcely, in its fer- 
tility from year to y«aFf exhibit so striking an ir- 
regularity. The irregularity would be still less if 
we took the average 'prdcfbce of a county ; and less 
}^t. If <i^'£o6k the Average prbdnce df the wh<Ae 
kingflDm. OthcJtr thingb Veiha^iiBg the ia\ne^ in 
proportion as the territory, which'!^][>TiA sabkut- 
ence^ is extended, the inequality in the produc- 
(iVed^ss '6f the 'Jea^dns, 'wiU 'be tlim%TsUed. 

'This iirihcip'te h 'io'6him», :tKat'ilTds(rk«ioD is 
sca^i^eJ^ i'^quf^ite. *the seiiio& 'HJoit 'uAfaViMi^ 
able *<o%e 'Uto^ 'tif iHHtt/H:^ WoSe «f exiiMic 
AtbUg\it'6itii df' c^ldes^iVe raiifr. %ut a& torn grbws 
cqiY%'6tJdti lifgh'^im' WKAitts, 'dnlOiose ^hiSh 
are 'Aiipbl'^a 'ib "be %b '^^, A '^ell aii -iipim 



those which are disposed to be too dry, the 
drought or the rain^ which is hurtful to one part 
of the country^ is favourable to some other ; and 
though^ both in the wet, and in the dry seaso^^ 
the crop is a good deal' less than it would be jn 
one more properly tempered^ yet^ in both^ what 
n lost in OQe part of the epuntry^ is^ in some mea- 
«ure^ Qompeosated by yfhni is, gained ^ another ; 
and thus^ th^ general crop pf ^he kin^doni ^ill 
never vary so mudi frcimyear to year, ^3.titie par- 
ticialar crop of a couql^j a pariddii or a &j;m. 

On the.principle, that the iae^piility in i|ie pro- 
4iiclrnenew of any disUici, 4imkmhw, in ^r^o* 
pMtipn aa that ^stcie^ if.ieolaiSg^d^ it i$ demon- 
fltraUe» that» jn^idor ta .owiwit the f^ils ari«ifig 

ifrorn 4ihe unoeritatnty of ,lhe aeaaoAs^ aoA io 4>bviate 

» 

abd alternaite necucrence of topelsflofilgr and of 
famine, aa i^fcieultural gantry sbould ^extend 
perfiect freedom to )the internal trade in corn. In 
yestB wrhen 4ihe general orop has been deficiart^ the 
jnbftbitanta of Ihose fiariicular distsictt^ m wfaidi 
tiK tfregvdarity ^4he seasons haa^ieen Uttle feit, 
^i»i^^ ^ferlmps, com^lain^ that Iheir abundance 
"ihotfld 4>e twjtbdi^wn by 4fae specidations «f the 
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corn dealer ; and that they should be exposed to 
an artificial scarcity ^hen nature had lavished 
plenty. The following considerations will shew^ 
that this complaint could be dictated^ only by a 
'short-sighted selfishness^ as ignorant of its own 
true interest^ as regardless of the general good. 
1. Allowing a free circulation of com^ 

^hroughoat all the districts of the kingdom, and 

« 

thus; in a year of scanty harvesi, compensating 
the deficiency of one quarter, by the comparative 
abundance of adother, and equalizing the pres- 
sure, as much as the state of the roads, and the 
-fiietns of commttnication, will admit, not only mi- 
tigates tlfe j^eneral suffering of the country, but^ 
even to those particular districts, in which the 

crop may haTe succeeded, but which the fceedom 

« 

in the internal tnule has rendered partakers in the 
general distress, gives, in the assurance of future 
relief, ample compensation for present pressure. 
Thaae very districts which have, this year, an 
abuodantcrop, may, next year, have one that is 
deficient, and that free circulation of Corn which 
now deprive them of part of their abundance, 
^a:nd puts them upon thrift and saving, may, a few 
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months bence^ supply their necessities from fliost: 
very quarters which they now relieve. 

Thus^ in a country where a free internal trade 
in corn is permitted^ each district receives^ in its 
turn, the most important benefits; and^ should the 
country be of considerable extent^ and its laeans of 
communication ample^ though it might occasion- 
ally be visited by dearth^ yet^ the pressure faltinjg 
equally on all^ and the favoured districts in some 
measure compensating the failure of crop in others^ 
the hardships of dearth could scarcely^ even in the 

 

most deficient years^ be heightened into the mise« 
ries of famine. 
% This will appear still more evident^ when we 

consider the farther effects which an unshackled 

» • 

domestic trade in corn has^ both on the distribu- 
tion^ and on the production^ of this important ar- 
ticle. The public good requires that the supply 
of subsistence should be equalized^ not only 
through all the districts of the country, but, also, 
throughout all the periods of the year. When the 
supply of grain is inadequate to subsist the people 
abundantly, until the return of the next harvest, 
economy in the consumption of food, is the only 



metm hy which they can escape a famine/ If 
thej put tbemselres^ in time^ upon the necessary 
degi'ee of saving ; if^ for example, th^y consume 
daily, an ounce or two less food than ordinary, 
ihey may pass on to th^ ncpct harvest, without suf<- 
fetii^ rfhy very serious inconvenience ; but if, on 
the cotttrafy;^ thiey were to feast, with their Usual 
profuseness, foV eleven /ninths, and Iclave the whole 
deficiency to fall on the few Idst weeks of the 
yeaf-, multitudes must perish of famine. 

^ow, an unrestricted domestic" trade in corn, 
forces the people upon that tim^y economy in the 
consumption of food, which, partly from an impro- 
vident disregard of the future, and partly from ig- 
norance of their danger, they might otherwise fail 
to adopt ; for^ when the operations of the corn 
dealer are unimpeded, he, on the prospect of a defi-^ 
cient crop, and while grain as yet continues cheap, 
buys up cotn, under the expectation that it must 
soon bring a higher price; and thus, befoire'itis too 
late, advertizes the deficiency of food to the people. 

Nor need the people ever appre*hend, that the 
corn dealer^ when the trade is left free and open, 
can have an interest in buying up graia too largely^ 
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tl^re is a x'eal «caf oity, ^t i; % JBtff ^^ ?f % ^^^ 
bodjf pf cppsqmef[s ^hat the price o^ corf^ ?^B"^ 
be TfUed sqfficientlj |)igb^ to cause such a degree 
o^ «pqnoQ[iy in ^onfuntption, a^ pi»j ^^1>|? the 
supply to )»|t tjirpvigtiQat; tjje year. Jj iq also ^<f 
j»«lli«li< «f. the corp dpaler to ri|||« ^ price tljpjf 
l^jgit « apd it never ca^ be his in^r^t to raise |t 
WglW. If» by raisipg pricej tpp hjg|i, ]j)e djf- 

• « 

^Hra^s CQYisumptioQ sq muc}], th^t jt^e siippljj^ 
qf tjbifi ^asqfi is Ukply pf)t ^o be. used mtii spqae 
tia^.f^fjter ihe pqMt crftp begii;^ to comjB in, be rjof}? 
il|e ^a^sard^ noi only ef^mpg ^, cof}|iiderable gart 
of ^fj» corn froip nfAfffsi c^ps<^> but pf h^if^g 
9k}fSed to $all jjvji^t fenj^fi^s, fjar raiifh }ep3 thai^ 
be msh^ ^avp o|»taiped fpf jf. seyjyijj mcpi^hp be- 
fore. It, jij qot raising th/? price $^^pient}^ hij^b^ 
he dispQiUf ages consijipption so li^ttle^ that the sup- 
j^j of the seasqn is liKelv ^^ be exhausted before 
the next harvest^ he nojt ^^^.ly loses a part of thp 
pjrc^jt yrjjieh he migl^t p^ye ro^de, but l^e exposes 
Ap.fipopie to pfTer, before the eftd of the season^ 
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the daily, \veekly^ and modthly coosumption, 
should be' proportioned, as exactly as possible, to 
the supply of the season: The interest of inland 
corn dealers is the same. By supplying the people, 
as nearly as they can judge, in this proportion, 
they are likely to sell their corn at the highest 
price, and with the greatest profit ; and tll^fr 
knowledge of the state of the crop, and of the 
daily, weekly, and monthly sales, enables them to 
judge, with more or less accuracy, how far the 
markets are really supplied in this manner. Without 
intending to promote the interest of the public, 
corn dealers are necessarily led, by a regard to 
their own interest, to act in the manner most be- 
neficial to the great body tof consumers. They 

• f 

perfof ni towards the population of a country, func- 
tions precisely similar to those which are perform- 
ed by the prudent captain of a ship, who foreseeing, 
that provisions are likely to run short, puts his 
crew upon short allowance. 

3. But it is not only by equalizing the supply of 

r 

subsistence throughout all ^he districts of the coiin: 
try, and periods of the year, thit'the^^tiriffestrictid 
operations of the inland corn trade mitigate the 
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evils artsiog from irregular seatons^ aad obviate 
the alternate recarrence of superfluity and famine. 
As the growers of com always cultivate^ as nearly 
as possible^ to such an extent^ tbat^ in average 
years^ the supply will equal the demand ; it ne- 
cessarily follows^ that^ in deficient years^ the iup- 
pljr must fall short of the demand ; and> in abun- 
dant years^ exceed it. Hence> wheve the internal 
trade in corn is left free> intelligent and opulent 
merdiants will not limit their speculations to 
eqi;m)izihg^ throughout the country and the year, 
the supply of b single season, but will aim at cor* 
recting, in some measure, the irregularities which 
take place from year to ycair. These irregularities 
have limits, which th^ rarely pass. If two or 
three years of abundance have occurr^ in succes* 
sioD, there is a strong psofaability that the next 
may be a defiptent, or, at least, an average year. 
This probability will enter, into the. calculations of 

m 

the skilful and wealthy corn deti^ler. When two 
dir three abundaiit ye^s have thrown superfluous 
€0m upon the inavket, its price beetomes eiLtremdj 
low; and the capital that should be employe^ in 
huyii^ it up, and preserving it in sto^^ and gra- 
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narietj. Until the recurrence of a defipieut -cfc^ 
agmia elevated priceSj would obtain extiaordinat^ 
profits. The expeetatioa of ebtainii^ these, 
i^outd induce the dealer to keep on hand as mifch 
of tbe old crop tfs possiblt). Tbe mpf'e capital be 
could employ' IQ this vaj, and tbe ^ore accurately 
be observed the eyelet of plen^ and of deactb^ 
whieb tbe seawDs generally perform, the more be 
could pnricb biniielf^ and benefit tbe public 

Nor need the public be at all apprefaeBsive« le^ 
bis avarice sfao)ild prompt him to keep up com 
beyoud what the irregidartty in the auoual ^pply 
night render expedienti la this, aein the former 
iDstaace, the iirtiereet of the dealer and of the coo- 
aumer exactly eouv^i^e. ^ould tbs dealer hoar^ bis 
corn b^ood wfaat was necxuary ta equalize ihP 
su^ly of one ye^r wiAh aqotiber, be wouid Qfft p»}y 
lese ft cpniMleraUe p«rtioa«f bis 9tack> from nSturfil 
eanses, but, on tbe tefum of a gond baiKestj frauld 
be oMiged to .dispose of .what nmained ti a le Vfil 
irttte than be^couid^bd'ote baxe done ; and diould 
hC)' 0B'4h^ eontrajry, neglect to tske Ute ffenur 
tioes^eipted out^ tbe inequofi^ in the wagons, 
)ie moiM at <mce oxpose tfae pountry to i«»09xer 
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nieiM^e whidi migbt have' been avoided^ and iniis 
the wealth which he might have reatixed. The 
more carefully he watches the course pf the teasooa, 
and calculates the periods which abuikdant aod 
deikient years perform^ the more rapidly he may 
enrich himself and the more effectually supply the 
deficiency of one season with the superfluity of 
another. 

In this manner^ as society advances^ as ca* 
pital accumulates^ and as the principles of econo* 
raieal science become understood, new resources 
BXe developed for warding off those terrible visitar 
tions of want and famine^ to whicbj in ruder pe* 
riods^ nations are so fiequently exposed. Not 
only does <lie establishment of per&et freedom iu 
the internal €orn trade in times of 'deficient orop^ 
compensate^ in some measure, the i^ants of one 
district by the con^arative plenty of another, aad 
render the pressure tolerable, by laying it equally 
on all ; but this most beneficial measure of internal 
economy causes, whenever any deficiency occurs, 
the markets to be fed wUhsuch reguliUedand ap* 
portioned supplies, thait a 'too rapid consumption 
is interdicted, and the stock on hand made to Isttt 
until the retuniing harvest brings rdief* And 
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further^ it carries on the lavish bounty of one year, 
to correct the stinted kindness of another ; until^ 
in a country possessed of abundant capital^ and 
having ample means of communication^ the supply 
of subsistence may be equalized through consider* 
able periods^ and dearth rendered a rare^ and fa- 
mine an almost impossible^ occurrence. 

4. As corn is an article in more general use^ and^ 
therefore^ more abundant^ than any other ; and^ as 
the carriage of a commodity so bulky^ is attended 
with considerable expense^ wherever internal in- 
tercourse is left free^ capital to a great amount, 
will invest itself in the corn trade. This capital 
will be principally directed to the erection of store* 
houses^ to the filling of them with grain, and to 
thiB preservation of it in them, until a favourable 
market can be obtained. Indeed^ in all we have 
said, respecting the various operations of the corn 
trade, the existence of stores, for the accumulation 
of corn, has been implied. To equalize the SMp* 
ply of grain throughout tiie several districts of a 
country ; to feed the markets in a manner so r^u- 
lated and apportioned, as to make the quantity of 
corn upon hand, last throughout the year ; and, 
above ali^ t# carry on a portion of the produce 
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of an abundant harvest^ to meet the probable re- 
currence of a deficient crop^ requtret ihat a very 
large proportion of ^ the mercantile capital of the 
-country^ should be employed in c<Aectiog grain» 
and in maintaining proper buildings for its pie- 
aervation. 

Thus> then, by the simple expedient of leaving 
the internal trade in corn free^ all the * func* 
ti<M>9 of pubUc. granaries are performed ; and not 
jonly so^ but are performed at infinitely le|s ex- 
pense^ and ikr inore effectnally, than they could 
be by such complicated and difficult establish- 
ments. The revenue that it would i:equire^ to 
maintain public stores^ and to lay up in them, in 
order to meet the vicissitudes and exigencies of tlie 
seasons, quantities of grain, equal to those, yphidi, 
fioir the self-same purpoae, private dealers can, 
with advantage to themselves, accumulate^ such 
revenue, no country would consent to raise. 

But, suppose- it otherwise; suppose that the ne- 
cessary revenue is raised, and the pubUc graiMiries 
erected and filled ; still, the state factors who should 
be put in c^firg^ of- them, however they might be 
-controuled, and however re wi|rded^ would never at- 
ti^in the Tigilaiice atid p)s:ill of private indi^viduals 
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watdiiflj^ orer liidr own property, and perpetually 
Btiqatdated by sdfinterest^ to attend to every flue- 
tuation of supply. The raiimanageiaent would b( 
witkout a mtedy^ aad tlie wastib leliormous. Whafr- 
^ever expense a country migiit xioosetA to incur, io 
order to preserve^ in public granaries, a MrptuB of 
subststence for deficient seasons^ she could not at- 
tain -this desirable end jbalf iio effectually^ ks hy'^hk 
simple wisdom of refVainfsg from aU iBterferettee, 
and leaving individuaik M perfect liberty to em«- 
bark theur dapital in fbe internal torn trade. The 
only ^amaries by means ^ofwbich^ in anextensivie 
country^ therecutrence of famine Can be obviaited, 
are Ihoeie wfaich^ under a syrtem of "perfect freedom^ 
the JFiierbhant and the fadtor find it their infterest^to 
•erect. ; ' '' 

Thoufgh, under tt system of free trade^ the store- 
bouses of ipri^/^Erte traders perfonu^ with intfinitefy 
less expense^ ladder greater etfect^ tibe functions 
of )ftA>lic 'gtiMiarfes^ yet (hey^have^ at all times^ 
hfeen viewed with peculiar jealousy and alarm^ 4y 
the people whom fhey save. When the supply /Of 
^sAj^ article, "particularly if it be one 'of "first neccss- 
iity, k llittiinished below the demand, its valt^ 
rt^, 4idt mW6ly in >tbe mtio ^of ^his dhninution. 
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but in k rtifio tbnsiderAMy higtidr ; fiMr txainplc, 
{f tfa«rel)e, 'A tMy Market, d ^eAtahd f<tt aliM^v- 

liiM^hfed «6 iiftii Mi&^Md, ih^tk llie^ nine Imn- 

•^^i qusirietk Will f)^ii^ ^ lafg^r ioai> thin k 

1)n>u«Eitid ^duld fakve birdaglrt. 9OTde otAcmte 

iioli(Ai (^YKs bi9(^Te;%hich^ iikteed, ii a ftiMc- 

. ■'■■•■ .  

iiientiBl 6tie in ^61ttital*«fefllD0liff, liM ev«r led ttte 

C(6ii/suJner8 ^f cbt% io '8tipl|{l«oie^ fbiit, ttM>ii|gli tite 

^^itlrziiig i^ Mpfply fhrottgh *tl Aft 'dj«ti««l8 «f 

'Jli^n^ %e ¥(^)^ti% 6f "dffe sMitkitt to Mie«t Iftte 

telKtdtft^ MVie «ti Idteifest idttitical ^Mi lehttt of 'fife 
*pe6^€, .yatHhaHVetifitiy, iift<ir alt lli'«te legiltnfMffe 
'iit^tl %^ dVfiiiti^, bbve « farther ihtfirdll, 
-MHiM!«ri«a3r^ bppdtiite to thUri; Mid 1^ ke^fttH^ 
trp «bra 01^ It 'pi<!ri«beti ttjMMi Us hmik, "nHy ^- 
le^b t ^da!e6r Viim Vm- the {)srt tfaaft rewaiiis, 4hBh 
%e cAild li'a'^4«(ai^a<bj afld^ng tlie'Whdfe to 
conie tb 'Aiitrkfet. 

Tfiie eiVdr'h^hs Intdlv^d, nAsHs Trobi i^ipf^ing 
k ^HiN:{]$le 'Aat clin be thus adted upbti, 'enfy 
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with reapect to cotnmodities^ the supplying of 
which is vested in exc^lusive companies^ to aa 
article of universal consumption, in an open 
market* It would be {plainly impossible toestar- 
bltth, amongst the innumerable corn dealers^ scat- 
tered over an extensive country^ such an intimate 
and confidential linioQj as would induce each tp 
let a given portion of his stock perish^ . in order to 
•inak^ a greater profit of what remained. But we 
will admit this absurd and impossible supposition^ 
which is the foundation of the popular reasoning 
against the storing of corn ; we will admit that the 
nefarioys compact has taken place^ and that^ 
:thrQughout the country^ all the parties act: upon it 
with good faith. The first consequence of > aU 
this wouM he, tl^ni, in the corn trade^ the profits of 
stock would rise considerablj above'theQU8tp>poi8r}r 
level., Bat^ from the unalterable laws of eomper 
titioUj, and from capital ever seeking the niost b^ner 
fieiftl occupation^ new adventurers would.Qow fiqcl^ 
into the corn trade ; and the s^oiyl cio^nseqiieoqe .Q|f 
the combination would be^ its own destructiOQ,... ^ 
In vain would it be to urgp, ;that Xbq- new 
adventurers might join the con^binatiKUi ; for jkf 
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they did so^ the rate of profit^ in the corn trade^ 
would still continue above t^he levels and the pros- 
pect of ettraordiuary gains would perpetually at<- 
tract other speculators^ until the whole commer- 
cial capital of the country would be thrown into 
the competition. Where government refrains from 
all interference^ and competition is left free^ it is 
impossible that^ in any particular business^ the pro- 
fits upon capital can be sustained above the ordi- 
nary rate ; nor is it in the nature of things^ that a 
combination of all the capitalists in the country^ 
or in the worlds could^ even supposing it to be 
established^ injure the consumer^ by raising the 
rate of profit above the level marked by the pro- 
portion which the supply of capital bears to the de- 
mand for it. While the efi^ectual demand^ or the 
power of purchasing all Commodities^ remains the 
same^ the consumers who give a greater portion of 
their income for any one article, will have less to 
bestow on others.. Hence, finding that as they 
succeeded in raising the price of one commodity^ 
the demand for something else would^ at the same 
time^ and in the same proportion, be reduced ; 
the combining capitalists would speedily relinquish 
their preposterous and absurd design. . 
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No mdiTidual eorn dealer can have an iftterestin 
l^eeping up corn to an extent injurious to the pub- 
lic ; because the competition of all the other deakrs 
in the countiy^ would immediately bring down to 
the general leTcl^ any artificial elevation €( price 
which he might induce in the particular market 
he supplied. No combination of all the com 
dealers throughout the country^ even if its eoiis- 
tence were possible^ could^ for any length of time, 
keep up prices^ even in years of scafrcity, beyond 
what the state of the crops rendered desirable ; 
because, as soon as the corn dealers began, by 
such means, to acquire exorbitant gains, the com- 
petition of alt other mercantile capitalists W^uld 
effectually prevent the profits of the com trade 
from continuing above that ordinary and tevel rate, 
which^ according to the circumstances of the coun- 
try^ is due to mercantile stock. Nay, no univer- 
sal combination amongst the capitalists of the 
world could so raise the general rate of mef- 
eanttle profit, as to render the interest of the corn 
dealer difierent from that of the people ; becsiuse 
the means of purchasing, possessed by the con- 
sumer, constituting the only fimds from which 
the profits of stock can be drawn, such coimbina- 
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tkHi (to saj n^iiig of the im^ssibility of ks 
^likeode) a» it dvew U^m the purebaser higher 
|me8 add Urger profits^ ia one article, would in* 
falliU;^ dimrimflh^ in an equal d^ree^ tha jNTofits 
before a^btaiiied H^aH fitme other ; aad thm^ imme- 
diately counteract aild destreu itself. 

The lUspicion and alarm, ^ith which the. public 
vkiW a large accumulatioii of stock, iu the b40ds 
of the cor B merchMt, are entirely without founda- 
tnm; Such accumulation is a source of safety^ not 
of daiKgeit. Extemive stores of grain^ and great 
ci^Miiafe vested ia the corn, trade^ so far from kad- 
ing to aaj destructioo of substtBtertce^ in wder to 
ilieloase the? {profits oft what remains, have, besides 
their operfttion in distribatiB^, in the most ad?aa- 
.tagieons iftiantiery the supply actually in existence, 
the haf^i^ieat inftuenee upon future production,, and 
Msure gi^^eff abundttee in the years to come. 

5^ Whenever $k country is sufficiently advanced in 
opulence^ to render the business of the corn dealer 
distinct from that of the farmer, very considerable 
itnprofemeits begin to be realized in agriculture. 
EseihjH frott the care of retailing bis produce to 
the celisumer, tbd cultivator, without interrupting 

c2 
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his time, or distracting his attention^ now gives 
himself exclusively to the concerns of his farm. 
From this division of employment^ as is ever the 
case^ he acquires increased skill and knowledge in 
his particular calling ; and his fields become more 
productive^ from this undivided application of 
what may be called his moral capitaL . The v^^hole 
of his stocky too^ a great part of which might for- 
merly have lain for weeks and months^ nay^ per- 
haps^ for the whole year^ unproductive in his bards 
and stackyards, may now be immediately directed 
to bringing in new grounds^ or to giving superior 
cultivation to the old. Nay^ he may frequently he 
able to employ in production^ not only his whole^ 
but much more than his whole stock ; for the 
merchant has now acquired a species of property 
in the soil ; it becomes his interest to encourage 
the farmer, aqd he is willing, therefore, to ad- 
vance to him the price of his produce, long before 
it is brought into existence. 

Thus, when no pernicious controul interdicts 
the division of employment, the great capitals di- 
rected to the corn trade, become so many aids and. 
backs to agriculture, enabling the farmer to cul- 
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tivate oa a more extended scale^ or sustaining 
him against accidental failures. But this is not 
all : every operation of the corn merchant, whe- 
ther it be to equalize the supply through the dis- 
tricts of the country, and periods of the year, or 
to carry on the superfluity of one season, to nieej; 
the probable deficiency of another, has the effect 
of giving steadiness to the demand for agricultu- 
ral produce. 

Now, this steadiness given to the demand for 
^is produce, affords the best possible protection 
and encouragement to the farmer. Though, in 
the fieighbouriog towns^ no consumers could be 
found, yet, the corn merchant, acquainted with 
the wants of distant parts of the country, where 
the crops have been less favourable, would be 
ready to take his corn off his hands. Though, 
at the present period, all the markets through- 
out the country, might be abundantly supplied, 
yet the dealer, whose business it was to calcu- 
late how far the corn on hand was equal to the 
annual consumption, would be willing to pur- 
chfise^ in order to be prepared for renewed de- 
mands^ at later periods of the year. Nay^ though 
the stock on hand should be more than sufficient 
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f(^ the coHsumptiim of ilM seMon^ stilly the factor 
npiight be ready to receive the fanners' eorn^ ander 
the probability that ensuing harvests vould be 
less abundant. 

Tbus^ in proportion to the extent of (he capital 
employed in the corn tr^de^ is the farmer's cer- 
tainty of findings at all times^ a ready sale for his 
produce. The certainty of a market^ with the 
greater steadiness of price conferred upon his pro- 
duee^ enables him to calculate^ more accurately^ 
the amount of the rent he can afford to pay^ ai|d« 
the quantity of stock he can beneficially invest in 
the soil. All the risks attedding cultivation are 
diminished^ and improvement advances with a 
* steady^ uninterrupted pace. It is in this manner 
that great accumulations of grain^ and command- 
ing capitals vested in the corn trade^ instead of 
leading to a destruction of subsistence^ powerfully 
conduce to its increase. 

Having now unfolded^ as fully as is necessary to 
our present purpose^ the leading doctrines of the 
internal corn trade^ and obviated, as we passed^ 
BOOie of the popular objections against this most 
important branch of traflic, we shaH dismiss the 
ppeseiA preHminary part of our subject^ with a 
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4Nrief rectpitulfttion of the princtplei contaioed in 
the foregoing pages. 

An unrestricted internal trade in corn, per- 
fbrms five distinct operationsj which, by regu- 
lating the distribntioo, and by augmenting the 
quantity of subsistence, rectify the irregularity 
of the seasons, and obviate the alternate recur- 
rence of superfluity and of famine. Thb traf- 
fic, in the first place, (equalizes, in a deficient 
year> the^ supply of com throughout the coun- 
try, and renders the pressure tolerable, by lay- 
iog it impartially on all : secondly, when . the 
Average supfdy of food, throi^h the diflferent dis- 
tricts, is less than the average consumption, it 
feeds the markets so gradually, and frugally, that 
the people, put timely upon short allowance, are, 
towards the end of the season, saved from famine : 
thirdly, when an overflowing harvest gives a sup- 
ply of food beyond the consumption of the season, 
iA carries on title superfluity to meet the probable 
deficiency of a future year : fourthly,, it performs, 
with infinitely less expense, and far more efieo- 
taally, the functions of public granaries f and^ 
fifthly, il relieves tile farmer from the distracted 
ftUention/ and interruption^ and was^ ctf time. 
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which vrould impede his operations^ if he person- 
ally distributed his produce to the consumer ; en- 
ables him to invest his whole^ and often more than 
his whole capital^ in the important business of pro- 
duction ; imparts a steadiness to prices, whicb^ in 
a great measure^ removes the risks attending cul^ 
tivation ; and thus^ by ensuring a certain market^ 
promotes, in the most efficient manner^ the growth 
of corn. 

' IL As the territory which supplies subsistence 
is enlarged^ the irregularity in the productiveness 
of the seasons will be diminished. This is a ge- 
neral principle^ equally applicable to the districts of 
a country^ and to the countries of the world ; and 
the statement of it is sufficient to suggest the close 
analogy which exists between the various opera- 
tions of the internal and of the foreign trade in 
corn. 

1. If^ within the limits of a single state^ the 
same season is never uniyersally unfavourable; 
but, in the worst years, the comparative abun- 
dance, of one district may be made^ in some mea- 
sure, to compensate the failure in others^ with 
how much greater force must the principle apply 
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to alt the states of Europe^ and to all the quarters 
of the globe. It has probably neter yet occurred^ 
that^ in the same year^ the harvest has failed in all 
countries. In seasons ^ben England does not 
produce an average crop^ France may have an 
abundant one; and if^ both in England and in 
France^ the crops should be deficient^ in Ger- 
iBany and in Poland they may be in excen. Even 
should Europe^ as has been sometimes knowoj 
fail of producing an average supply, in Asia^ in 
Africa^ or in America^ the deficiency might be 
made good« 

Hence, on the very same prin<^iple that we 
should give freedom to the internal trade in 
corn, we should also give it to the external 
trade. The nierchant who equalizes the supply 
of subsistence through all the countries of the 
world, performs, though on a grander scale, and 
in a more accurate manner^ functions precisely 
analogous to those performed by the dealer^ who 
equalizes it through all the districts of a country 
jii a manner more aaeurate, because the irregula- 
rity of the seasons, in any territory, is in an inverse 
ratio to its extent. The produce of all the com- 
mercial countries of the world, varies from year 
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to year in a nmch leis proparti^^n tbaa the produce 
of anj single country ; and^ eonseqoentljr^ the com* 
merce which equalize! it Uiroughout the countrii^ 
of the ^orld> must render the supplj moie iiteadj 
than the trade ivhich distribntes it equally through 
tJie provinces of a country. 

For example; if> in England^ the most i^ifa- 
vourable harvest which generally occurs^ reduces 
the crop^ one district with another^ a tenth below 
an average crop ; while^ in the whole of £urope^ 
the most unfavourable season that usually occurSj 
reduces the crop^ one country with another^ only a 
twentieth below the average; it is evident that^ 
with respect to giving steadiness to the supply of 
corn^ the free external trade, wbiefa equalized it 
throughoiit Europe^ and thus gave us our usual 
consumption within a tv^ntietb^ would possess 
twice the advantages of a free internal trade^ 
^hficb^ only equalismg the wppiy tfarougfaout 
IBngland^ left our usual eoniRimptian deficiciiit by 
a te^th. A free internal trade between tibe dis<- 
tnefs* of a considerable agricultural cmiDtiry, ob«- 
.fiates famine ; but^ a ftee external trade bet^vesa 
aB growing eountries^ would render it next io im* 
possible Aat we should be visited even by a deafHi. 
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% Th» ^U appear ifiU iD<m «n4cal, if "M 
trace^ through its otfainr operatioiis^ ihe c|oM 
aMilogy which the forego bearB to ihe home trade 
in corn. It is of the greatest advantage to the 
coBsnnier^ that subsistence should be equaliased^ 
not oniy through aU districts^ but alao through all 
periods ; and that the moathly^ weekly, nad dailj 
consuiBption Aould be apportioned^ as nearly as 
poseibfe^ to the supply of the season. In whatever 
degree the crops may have failed ^ their average^ 
l^fl operation of the corn trade puts the people, in 
a corresppuding degree, upon short allowance; 
and thus saves jthein> at the en^ of the year, trom 
tlie fniseries of want. But^ n her general re^nilts. 
Nature rectifies particular irregularities ; and the 
crops, throughout all commercial countries, nerer 
fiiil of their usual average, in so great a degree as 
Ae crops of a single country. TTiercfore, when 
the foreign trade is free^ the consumers^ though 
crops shouM fkil of their general average through- 
out the worlds which is an extremely improbable 
occurrence^ will not, by its operations^ be put 
upon so reduced an allowance as would be ueces- 

* 

sary to their safety, if the external trade wwc re- 
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stricted^ and^ M^hich is a very probable occurrence^ 
crops failed of their average at home. 

But the foreign has an advantage over the home 
trade/ not only in having a smaller failure in the 
average supply to equalize throughout the year^ 
but also^ in allo\ving this operation to be perfornoed 
vrith more exactness. The merchant v^ho^ in case 
of his miscalculating the extent to vt^hich crops 
had failed of their average^ and keeping up corn 
beyond what the real deficiency of the seasons ren- 
dered necessary^ ran little risk of his superfluous 
accumulations perishing on his hands, but could^ 
at his option^ throvir it into any more favourable 
foreign market^ would^ virith increased confidence^ 
buy up corn in the beginning, in order to be en- 
abled to meet^ vr ith a profit to himself^ the wants 
of the latter end of the season. Hence h^ would 
more efiectually secure the country against want ; 
though he mighty if the operation of free external 
trade rested here^ sometimes put the people upon 
unnecessary thrift in the consumption of food. : 

The operation however would not rest here : if^ 
from the security which they thus obtained in pur- 
cb&sing up corn^ merchants should be tempted to 
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stint any particular market in a greater degree than 
the failnre of an ayerage supply; throughout the 
groM^ing countries^ rendered n^(:6ssaty^ they would^ 
in that particular market^ give prioes an unnatural 
eleyation^ and thus invite ihe compel^on of otter 
merchants; and corn vrould flow in from other 
quacters^ and from other countries^ ta.rdievethe 
consumer from the unnecessi^y and unequal pres- 
sure. In commerce^ competition is as the prind- 
pie of gravitation^, v^faich/the instant restraint is 
removed^ draws airtfaingb to their, proper level. 
The foreign com trade^ when it operates unim* 
peded by pernicious r^ulations^ not merely en- 
ables the dealer to equalize^ throu^oat the year^ 
instead of the uncertain' supply of a single country^ 
the regular and nearly uniform supply of all ; not 
merely gives him confidence and spirit in these im^ 
portant functions^ but^ at the same time^ fully se- 
cures the public against the effects of his occasion- 
ally overtrading, and stinting the market unduly. 

3. But the security and confidence which free 
(external trade confers upon the dealer^ would^ in 
the operation of carrying on the superfluity of one 
season^ to meet the deficiency of another^ be far 
greater^ and far more beneficial to the public^ 
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(fanii ii could be in the Opefatido of equaKfiiiit|^ 
{he fii|)^y ibroughout the year^ Whew ibe ^- 
ternal trade if «ufegeeted to restrictionsy the cecn 
dealer, wbo^ in anj particular countrf> perfdrms 
tte impoftiwi; office of preser^uig^ the st^perfloity 
of one year, to meet the deficiency of 'another^ 
iiiciifft tery comidcrable risk. For, though a sup- 
eesai0» of abuiidant jcaff»j gUitting tiie tnorfceis 
Viritfa gfftfiD, aod teitviag on the £urinei^s h«di^ 
produce^ for \thich there can be^ sit present^ ao 
eoMumptiofij taay probably be succeeded by ie&- 
cieat yeartj requiring^ to make them good> all tie 
surplua that can now be saved ; yet^ the sdctfessmi 
of such deficient years is but a pvobabilify^ id 9pe<j|t- 
latiBg oa tf bichj the merchant^ bcHreirer acemrHtcfy 
beiaay bare obscryed the gmeral successson df 
events^ wiU of tea ftod his ealciilattons falsified by a 
particular result* Now> wbeil his calculatiosri9aie 
thus fiikified; wfac^ aft€» a course of ailunchuit 
cre|H»j defieieat ones do* aot immediately soccmg^ 
the nserc^ant who had bought up^^ in tfate years of 
l^eafy;, to seHv ^ith a profit, in tbeyears of deia<ir) 
wiU Busiaiii a coasiderabie los» ; and marf^ perhapn^ 
bo r^iined^ But where a free exteraal trade ex* 
ists». such thiog^f Calaot be. 
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The irregolftrities ia the pttfiicular operations 
of nature^ rectify eack others and tnterJEbre mot 
with the aDifcHrmifj of her general reaulto. An 
unusoal snocessioD of abuDdant yean maj often 
occur in a single coyntrf^ but prolMblj, never 
ycA oeeured^ at the some time, througbmit all 
edimtries. The merchant Trho might buy isp 
tbe super fluttj occanoned by two or three over- 
flowing crops in Englandj and who should fiod^ 
contrary to bis expectations, and ^ vsual covcse 
of things, that the approachiog year promieed alio 
to bo abundant, woold, under a free extennd trade, 
be certaHU, that somewhere else, deicieaeies wmild 
occur, and be secure of finding, in some oMssr 
cowrtry, in France, Spain, or Italy, ia Bunfe, 
Aria, or Aftica, that ^ent for his steek wiUdi 
ce«M not be obtaiMd at home. Tfan» all tbe 
risks^ which might hate deterred the timid fmm 
aMempting to carrj on ^ superflsnty of one year, 
to neet the deficiency of another, wonld be ^bnt- 
atshed, and ci^n^l would ftow with tafivcient 
abundance, into a channel of conmcrce, so eBbc* 
tnal in dis^ibutnig to the censumtr, a certain asid 
uniform suprp)|f of com. 
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4. As its more extended operations/ and its 
increased security^ drew larger capitals to the corn 
trade, the stock in the hands of the various dealers 
concerned in it^ would become more considerable, 
and their accumulations would more effectually 
supersede the necessity, and perform the functions 
of public granaries. Thus again^ the effects of the 
foreign^ \^ould be strictly analogous to those of the 
domestic trade in corn; The irregularities of the 
seasons^ with respeat to the production of cprn^ lay 
the foundation for so extensive and so beneficial a 
commerce in this article, bulky and of universal 
consumption as it is^ that^ were all restrictions, 
internal and external, removed, it would^ in its 
various opecations^ employ capital to an incalcu- 
lable amount. To equalize the supply, not only 
through all the districts of countries, but through 
all the countries of the commercial world ; and 
effectually to carry forward the superfluity of some 
years, to meet the deficiency of others^ would re- 
quire stores and granaries^ almost immeasurable. 
The accumulation of grain^ which it would be the 
interest of dealers^ in every country^ to keep up^ 
would be BO immense, that not only unforeseen. 
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or U0precedested irregularity in the seasons^ but 
even temporary interruptions of that free inter- 
course itselfi from i;?hich these most important 
benefits result^ might be immediately provided for. 
The accumulations of eorn^ occasioned by an un- 
fettered commerce^ vrould be more efficacious in 
obviating famine than the granaries of Pharaoh. 

5« But it is not only by equalizing subsistence 
more perfectly throughout all the regions of the 
"world^ and in laying up and preserving the super- 
fluity of one year for the wants of another^ that the 
external trade in corn^ vfhen exempt from pemi- 
cious restraint^ corrects - the irregularity of the 
seasons^ and secures the earth from famine. Its ope- 
rationsj again analogous to those of the internal 
trade^ exert the happiest influence up<m produc- 
tion. Every increase of capital which it draws to 
the purchase^ the preservation^ and the distribu- 
tion of grain^ is an additional back and support 
to the farmer ; and every operation that gives steadi- 
ness to pricesj diminishes the risks of cultivation. 
As Dr. Smith most justly observes^ next to the trade 
of the farmer^ no trade encourages the grovrth 
of corn so much as that of the com merchant : 



and, if his trade were unfettered, it would ndt be 
easy to calculate the impulse which agricultare 
would receive through all the growing cduntries 
of the world. 

Thus, every view wTiich we take of this impor- 
tant subject tends to a more clear perceptioii of the 
analogy between the operations of the hibernal, arid 
those of the external trade in corn ; and to impress 
us with the magnitude of the benefit which Ufa- 
restricted com'merce, in this article^ is calculated 
to confer. By equalizing subsistence ihroughout 
all the countries which engagje, actively or pas- 
sively, in commerce ; by distributing the supply, 
in regular proportion, through all the periods of 
the year ; by carrying forward the superfluities of 
abundant seasons, to meet the wants of deficient 
ones ; by occasioning the establishment of stores 
and granaries ; and by giving security to agricul- 
ture, and consequently, a new impulse to produc- 
tion, it seems tbat an unfettered foreign trade in 
corn, might render fisimine impossrible, and make 
even dearth an extremely improbable occurrence* 
The inequality in the productiveness of the seasons, 

w 

diminishes as territory extends. The deficiency of 
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crop, in one country^ is compensated bjr alNiiidance 
in other countries; and the quafitity of bumaa 
sustenance^ which, under anj given state. of agri- 
cultural improyenient^ our earth producers^ may be 

considered asr not liable io any Ttry considerable , 

« . 

variations from year to year. Heaee^ were perfect 
freedom granted to the external trade in^ com, and 
all its operations eflPectually carried on, the supply 
aod the price of grain^ except as they inight be 
influenced by the expense of carriage, and by the 
gradual progress of cultivation*, would not only be 
equal throughout all commercial countries, but 
would continue steady, and almost stationary, for 
periods of years. Neither famines nor dearths 
would occur in the future history of the world. 

These reasonings upon the external trade in 
corn, receive the fullest sanction from experience. t 

Holland, we are told, by the simple expedient of 
leaving this branch of commerce free^ obtained, at 
all times, a supply of corn equal to her demand. 
Though her territory was inadequate to her subsis- 
tence, and though her population depended, almost 
entirely, upon foreign supply, yet she was exempt 
from those sudden and considerable fluctuations in 
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the price of breads which often prove so calamitow 
in covatries -which possess ererj territorial advan- 
tage> but whose economical system has less of 
wisdom. Nay HoUaxid not only enjoyed ample sup- 
ply, and steady price ; but silch weie the benefits 
dferiTed from unrestricted external trade in coror 
that they extended b^ond herself. She possessed, 
at all times, supplies of grain beyond her consump-' 
tion ; and, though not a corn eountiy, became a 
kind of granary for other countries. The gtvLiu 
kept in store by her. merchants^ always exceeded 
her own annual wants so far as to enable her to 
supply the occasional deficiencies of the neighbour- 
ing countries ; and the price of corn in Holland^ 
represented, pretty accurately, its average price in 
Europe. 
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CHAP. II. 

On the Influaiee of the external Trade in Com ; 
on the Subsistence, Wealth, and Prosperity, 

I. of the Country ihat permanently exports ; 

II. of the Country that permanently imports 
Grain. 

In the preceding chapter we comidered the fo- 
reign triide in com^ as^ by equalizing food through 
different countries^ and different periodic by esta* 
blishing granaries^ and by giving encouragement 
to agriculture^ it rectifies the irr^ularitieft of the 
seasons, and ensureSj at all times^ a steady and 
an abundant supply of human sustenance. In the 
present chapter we will take la less general view 
of the question, and coBMder the fpre%n trade; 
not as it alternately removes redundancy, supplies 
deficiencyi and r^ulates the supply of food 
throughout the world, but, as it affects Die sub^ 
sisteno^ wealtbj and proi^eijtyj oi those parti« 
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cular countries^ nrhich permaneotlj export^ or per- 
manentlj import grain. 

When overflowing harvests have^ in one coun- 
try^ reduced the price of eorn^ i;vhile^ in some 
neighbouring country^ deficient harvests have 
raised it^ then corp will flow^ from the oiie^ into 
the other. This^ however^ would be a merely 
temporary adjustment of supply^ and could not 
give the former the character of ^n exporting, nor 
the latter the character of an importing country. 
But when^ in average years^ the price of corn is 
lower \vk one jcouptry than ifis^ in such years^ in 
fmother^ while this other country has lower pricei^ 
in something else^ then the one will permanently 
export^ and the other permi^nently import sub- 

• 

ais^;ence. For example^ while Poland can raise 
porp cheapeir than Englapd^ and England jirepare 
doth cheaper than Poland; the latter^ imless some 
yipl^nit, ipterfereace ^jtiouM, prevent it^ will be* 
pom$ an exportifT^^ mid the former an importing, 
country. 

., I, Now the coudtry^ which j^ermapently ex* 
pfrts n part af its produce^ issecuredl^ intitf ttost 
effectual xowmt^ against the nsitafiow ol* iroAt i 
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aEkd enjoys all the benefits^ ^vhich^ in the last chap- 
ter> were shewn to result from the external trade 
in corn. Prejudicej and passion^ indeed^ have 
often decided otherwise. When the inhabitants 
of an agricultural country^ see a considerable part 
of its produce sent to supply foreign wants^ thejr 
are very apt to conclude^ that the foreign com 
trade, • however beneficial it may be to others, is 
injurious to themselves^ and tends to inflict an ar- 
tificial scarcity, when Nature had blessed them 
with abundance. But this conclusion, however 
obvious it may appear, and however frequently it 
may have been drawn, is entirely erroneous. The 
foreign demand creates the surplus it removes. 
When the exportation of corn is restricted, the 
farmer will cultivate, to such an extent only, that, 
in average years, the supply will equal the home 
consumption,, and the consumer will not obtain 
corn cheaper, or more abundantly, than before. 
On the contrary, he will be in a much more pre-> 
carious condition than if free exportation were 
allowed. For as, in an exporting country, the 
natural price of corn must be lower than its na- 
tural price elsewhere, such a countiy, in the event 
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of a deficient year;^ cannot |}8 relieved by importa^r 
tioD^ until prices haye run up yery considerably 
above their customary and average rate. If Po? 
laod^ where corn is naturally so cheap^ were to 
prohibit exportation^ and^ consequently, to grow 
only her own supply^ in an unfavourable harvest 
her people might be visited by famine, before the 
markets v^ould be sufficiently high, io enable the 
merchants of France, or England^ where the ar-: 
tide is naturally so much dearer^ to send her corn 
with an adequate profit. Hence, a country in 
which natural price is very low, is, if she restrain 
exportation, of all others the most likely 'to sufier 
from the irregularity of the seasons. If, on the 
contrary^ she leaves the external trade in porn unr 
fettered, cultivation is carried to an extent, far 
beyond what is necessary to supply home cout 
sumption, and a ^eat surplus is created, from 
which, on the recurrence of deficient years, all 
the wants of her population may be made good.— > 
The irregularities of the seasons are almost unfelt, 
and those sudden gluts, and critical suspensions of 
supply, which prove at once so injurious to the 
grower, and so calamitous to the consumar^ are 
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uiiknown. A people clamouring against the per* 
inanent exportation of corn^ is^ in fact^ a people 
clamouring for their own starvation. 

"But, though it cannot be cootroTerted that tax 
unrestricted exportation of corn^ giving occasion 
io a more extended cultivation than is necessary 
for home consumption^ is all-powerful to correct 
the inconvenience of unequal seasons^ and to in« 
sure to a people an ample^ and steady supply of 
subsistence^ yet such commerce has frequently been 
represented as injurious to wealth and population. 
When a people exchange the produce of their soil^ 
for the wrought goods of some neighbouring 
country^ it has been supposed^ that the raw mate- 
rials and subsistence which they thus send abroad, 
mighty to the great increase of the national opu- 
lence and prosperity^ give employment to manu** 
facturers at home. The slightest examination of 
the laws^ which r^ulate the interchange of com« 
modities between nations^ is sufficient to show/ 
thatj for this supposition there is no foundation. 
When labour and capital are employed in culti« 
Tating the earthy and exchanging its produce for 
the manufactured goods of other countries, it if 
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in cultivation, will^ rather than remain unem- 
ployed, be satisfied with a yerj moderate recom- 
pense, natural prices, in a flourishing agricultural 
country, will become extremely low. But as the 
component parts of price become low, as materials 
and labour can be cheaply procuredi and money 
borrowed at an easy rate, the home manufacturers 
gradually established, in such a country, will, par- 
ticularly in the fabrication of coarser articles, on 
which the charge of importation is considerable, 
possess advantages which must more than coun* 
terbalance their deficiency in skill, and which will 
enable them to undersell the foreign workman, and 
beat him out of the home-market. When the 
coarser manufiictures have thus established them* 
eelves, skill will gradually be acquired, capi* 
tal vnll continue to increase^ and the more refined 
productions ci industry will, by degrees, be intro« 
ducedft When this is the case, the com that had 
formerly been exported to feed foreign workmen^ 
will be retained at home to supply the wants of a 
manufacturing population. Such a population 
rises up most rapidly under a system that rejects 
restraint* .Perfect fireedom in the foreign corq 
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fftde^ not only aecures the people of an ezpoftii^ 
country against the irregularity of the seasons u 
siipplying food, but> by allowing labour and stock 
to take the direction most profitable to theoi^ is 
the best and most powerful means of increasing 
wealth ' and accumulating capital^ and^ conse* 
quently, of ultimately accelerating that raanufiie- 
toring prosperity^ to which ignorance has imagined 
it to be inimical. 

II. If^ from the many benefits^ whether relating 

to subsistence^ to wealthj or to population^ which 

are conferred by the export trade in corn^ any per* 

:9on should conclude that the opposite species of 

intercourse would produce opposite effects ; and 

-that a permanent import trade in corn must be in* 

juriousj he would find himself miserably deceived. 

It is only by leaving the import trade perfectly 

free« that a country can escape the irregularities of 

the seasons in supplying food. In countries where 

the natural^ or what may be called the growing 

price of corn^ is so high as to cause^ in average 

years^ a part of their consumption to be brought 

from other countries^ an unrestricted importation 

trade is necessary to prevent a ruinous fluctuation 
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in the Qiiurk«t8. For tbe expmte of carriag«^ 6tk an 
utiiele BO bulky as corn^ affords so great a protee<» 
tlon to thd home gro^^er^ that corn irill not be 
permaiieiitly imported^ except into a country where 
its natural price is very considerably above the 
level of other countries ; and if^ in such a country, 
restrictions are laid upon import so as to force, in 
average years, an independent supply, then, in 
abundant years, superfluity will be created, but 
iritt find no vent until prices have sustained an ex- 
traordinary fall. . Exportation can take place 
only from places where articles are cheap, into 
those where they are dear. If, in the country which, 
by restrictions upon import, forced an independent 
supply in average years, the average price of corn 
should be ten per cent, above the level of other 
eountriei, and if the cost of conveying the article 
to the foreign market should be ten per cent, more ; 
then, in such a country, corn must, in an abundant 
year, fall twenty per cent, before the glut could 
begin to be removed by exportation. Though, in 
the event of deficient crops, foreign corn might be 
admitted so as not to let prices run much above 
those of average years ; yet, between the prices of 
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nieh ywtBj and theTery low compomtive pricei at 
wliich^ in abundant ones^ merebaats dould export 
yiiA a profit^ there would be perpetual, and even 
great fluctuations. The eflfeet of these^ upon the 
grower^ would be distressing^ and upon the eoQ- 
iniiner would be calamitous. As in^ countries 
wh^e natural prices are so low that relief cannot 
be obtained from abroad^ until the markets have 
acquired an extraordinary elevation^ a free expof • 
iation trade is necessary to ensure the people against 
the irregularity of the seasons ; no, in a countiy 
where natural prices are so high^ that superfluity 
cannot be carried off until the markets have sus- 
ftained an extraordinary fall^ it is necessary^ in order 
to attain the same desirable end^ that there should 
be an unrestricted import trade. 

But it is not only in correcting the irregularity 
of the seasons^ and in securing^ at all times^ a steady 
supply of subsistence at a steady price^ that^ when 
the circumstances of the country naturally lead to 
it^ the permanent importation of corn is beneficial. 
The advantages of commerce are always recipro- 
cal. As the country which permanently exports 
com^ does so only because she obtains^ in exchange^ 
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ft greater quantity of oilier ^;ood8^ than the Uibaur 
and capitoi^^ ^hich - raised the corn> coold have 
produced 'at home j so^ the country that imports 
the corn does 80^ only because the labour and ca- 
pital employed in fabricating the articles v^hich 
purchase it^ could not^ if employed upon her own 
soil^ raise so good a supply of corn as is thus ob- 
tained* If a thousand labourers^ and a thousand 
pounds' worth of capital stocky can^ in England^ 
fabricate a qua^ntity of cottons^ which^ when ex- 
changed with some other country^ will bring her a 
thousand quarters of wheat ; while the same num- 
ber of workmen^ and the same amount of capital^ 
employed in cultivating her soil^ will raise only nine 
hundred quarters of equal goodness ; then it is 
evident that^ by manufacturing the cottons^ and 
importing the corn^ she adds an hundred quarters 
to her wealth. 

Nor would such an importation of corn, allow- 
ing labour and capital to take their most beneficial 
direction^ be ultimately injurious to the interests 
of agriculture. On the contrary^ that direction 
of national industry which is most beneficial to 
national wealth, must^ in the long run^ be most 
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friendly to agricultural impraTement. As^ in a 
country ^hich cultivates cheaper than her neigh- 
bours^ a free exportation of corn occasions an ac« 
cumulation of capital, ^wbich^ exceeding \?hat can 
be beneficially employed upon the soil^ floors out 
into other channels^ and occasions the establish- 
ment of manufactures; so^ in a country which 
can manu&cture at a cheaper rate than her neigh- 
bours^ the free importation of corn will occasion a 
more rapid accumulation of capital^ which^ ex- 
ceeding what can be beneficially directed to work- 
ing up the raw material^ will seek other employ- 
m«nt, and extend cultivation throughout the coun- 
trjr. This branch of our subject is of great im- 
portance^ and^ even though we should incur the 
censure of repetition and prolixity^ we will endea# 
vour to unfold it more at large. 

If, in any country^ the customary rate of profit 
upon commercial and manufacturing stock be fif- 
teen per cent, while the rate of profit upon the stock 
which might be turned to the extension of tillage 
would amount only to ten per cent, it is evident thai 
^age cannot be extended^ that tracts^ which would 
afford the speculator a profit of only ten per cent. 
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will remain unreclaimed, and that cultivation will 
be confined to such fertile districts as can yield to 
the capitalist the customary return. Eren though 
these fertile districts should be insuflScient to lusi- 
tain the population^ yet> while manu&cturing and 
commercial profits continue to be higher than 
those* which could be obtained by the cultivation 
of inferior lands^ such lands will be n^ected^ and 
labour and capital will be directed to the more 
profitable occupation of fabricating commodities 
with which to purchase the necessary supply, of 
corn from the foreign grower. . Thus it is^ that, 
after her fertile soils have been brought under the 
plough^ a country which has acquired advantages 
in manufactures^ necessarily becomes^ unless .in^ 
dustry should be forced from /its natural directioi^ 
a permanent importer of corn. In the prc^ess of 
prosperity^ howevor^^this process is^ in some m£a- 
sure^ reversed ;• manufactures and commerce .have 
a reacticm on the soiL pour back lipon it the labour 
and .capital which they at first appeared > to take 
away^ and^ at last^ enable = a territorial state, toat^ 
tain a much highec degree of agricultural improve^ 
ment^ than that^ to which^ without th«ir powerfid 
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stimulus^ she would have been capable of attain- 
ing. For tbe increase of wealthy the accumulation 
of capital^ and the competition amongst capitalists^ 
lower the interest of monejj and reduce the rate of 
manufacturing and commercial profit^ until it no 
longer exceeds^ what can be obtained by reclaiming 

inferior lands. Capitalists^ therefore^ cease to be 

• • • 

induced^ by the prospect of greater gains^ io leave 
such lands neglected ; naj^ if the customary rate 
of manufacturing and commercial profit should be 
reduced to nine per cent, the lands lately left un- 
filled^ because they could bring a return of only ten 
per cent, would be eagerly sought after^ and ca« 
pi tal would flow from manufactures and commerce, 
and test itself in agriculture. In the progress of 
wealthy the profits of stocky and the int^est of 
inoney^ are gradually lowered^ while land Acquires a 
higher relative value, and tracts^ which can afford 
a return of nine, of eight, or even of seven peif 
cent, arebrought into tillage. At length cultivation 
ascends the hills and scales the mountains, and the 
country wears the aspect of a universal garden. 

No artificial encouragement afforded to agricul- 
ture can be sO efficient as that, vehich results in tbfs 
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manner from the general opulence^ and from tbe 
Inaction of manufactures and commerce upon the 
8oiL Bounties upon export, and restrictions upon 
import^ mighty indeed^ give an increased relative 
value to land, and raise the, price of its produce, 
until the cultivation of very inferior lands afforded, 
for a time, at least, a profit sufficiently high to 
dravr labour and capital from other occupations. 
But this forced and artificial encouragement, af- 
forded to agriculture, vrould be dearly, much too 
dearly purchased. Corn is imported, because the 
labour and capital, employed in this vt^ay, bring a 
larger supply than they could raise at home. If 
we restrict importation, or grant bounties, or in 
any way turn capital from its roost beneficial occu- 
pation, we check the prepress of wealth, and the 
farther accumulation of capital; and, conse- 
quently, prevent the profits of stock, and the inte- 
rest of money from 4)ecoming lower. But it is the 
accunmlation of capital, and the consequent re- 
duction in the rate of profits and interest, which 
enhance the wages of labour, give a spur to popu<- 
lation, and increase, in the home market, the de- 
mand for corn. The demand regulatea the sup- 
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plj. The country ¥^hich gives a forced and arti- 
ficial encouragement to agriculture^ m\\ have lets 
^ealth^ less capital^ less population, a less demand 
for corn^ and^ consequentlj^ a less extended and 
perfect cultivation than the country, which, leav- 
ing things to their natural course^ and permitting 
industry to ta.ke its most profitable direction, re- 
ceives subsistence from vrhatever quarter it can be 
obtained at the cheapest rate^ until capital, accu- 
mulating beyond vrhat can be profitably employed 
in preparing articles for the foreign market, over* 
fi owS| like fertilizing waters^ on the sdiL 
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CHAP. III. 



On the Influence of the Price of Corn ; I. on the 
productive Powers of Industry ; and, 11. on 
the Wages of Labour, and on the Price of 
Commodities. 

JlIaying treated the external corn trade as it apr 
portions the general supply of subsistence through* 
out the worlds and as it operates upon the particu* 
lar countries \rhich permanentlj export or perma* 
oently import grain^ we might now pass to consi- 
der the limitations to which our general principles 
are liable^ and to point out what effects^ in the ac- 
tual circumstances and relations of this country^ 
a free and a restricted intercourse would respect- 
ively produce. 

The discussion of these topics^ ho^ever^ neces - 
sarily involves some of the elementary doctrines of 
political econpmy, with respect to price and pro- 
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ductioD ; and it mW, therefore^ considerablj faci* 
litate oiir enquiries^ if we previously examine the 
influence which the price of corn has upon the 
wages of labour^ and on the productive powers of 
industiy. 

L Price is that which is given for any things 
Now there are two kinds of price whicfa^ if we 
Would attain to any accuracy in our reasonings 
upon commercial subjects^ we must carefully dis- 
tinguish; these are^ market price and natural 
pxice. The market pried of any commodity^ as 
tiae term sufficiently denotes^ is that which is given 
fi>r it in the market; the natural price of any arti^ 
c\^, is that which is given for it at the ordinal 
gtbre-house of nature^ or^ in other words^ that 
which must be bestowed upon its production. 
Market price is determined by the proportion 
which exists between supply and demand ; and is 
subject according as this proportion varies^ to per- 
petual fluctuations. Natural price is more steady ; 
but> as it is more complex^ our apprehensions of it 
may be tendered clearer and more definite^ by ana- 
lyzing it into its component parts^ and explaining 
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the circumstancefl by which these may be lowered 
or elevated. 

Whatever we consume is derived from labourj 
capiti^l^ and land ; whoever would purchase from 
nature any article of wealthy must devote a portion 
of these to its production. Labour^ capital^ and 
land^ therefore^ (including under the latter term 
tnines and fisheries) constitute the component parts 
of the natural price of all things. When land is 
fertile, and labour and capital ar^ skilfully applied, 
a greater quantity of wealth is brought into e3(- 
istence ; that is^ less \% given for production ; i^ 
other words, natural price is low« On the con- 
trary, when land is indifferent^ aqd labour and ca*? 
pital unskilfully applied, few articles are brought 
into existence i that is» more is giyen for the pro- 
duction of commodities; or, natural price is high, 
Hence^ to reduce natural price is the same tiling 
as to increase the productive powers of labour, 
capital, and land ; and to advance it is to reduce 
them. 

He who personally employs labour, capital, and 
land^ in the production of commodities, pays the 
nfitural price of them directly ; he who does noit 
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ODgage personally in production, but merely gives 
for commodities the wages of the labour^ the pro- 
fits of the capital^ and the rent of the land employ- 
ed in production^ pajs the natural price indirectly. 
Hence v^ages> profit^ and rent^ maj be considered 
as constituting the indirect natural price of things. 
As labour^ stocky and land^, have the most intimate 
relation to their respeetiye wages^ profits^ and rent^ 
ii vrill not be often necessaiy to consider these two 
kinds of natural price as distinct. However^ when 
so considering them woiild tend to the clearness of 
Qur reasonings, or to the accuracy of our conclu* 
sioQs^ we will employ the term '^ indirect natural 
price '' to signify the wages of the labour^ the pro- 
fits of the stock, and the jreot of the l^uid^ ^ni- 
ployed in production. 

As the wages of labour, the profits of stock, 
and the rent of land, form, indirectly, the com- 
ponent p«*ts of natural priee, we will briefly con- 
sider the variations to which they are liable. In 
the first place, there is every where a general and 
ordinary rate of wages, which is determined by the 
(Circumstances and habits of the country, and 
vbiQji it is found difficult permanently to alter. 
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The sum of mohej, indeed, by nrhich this rate is 
expressed, may frequently and suddenly vary ; but 
tbe quantity and quality, of the food, raiment, and 
habitation, in which it really consists, cannot so 
easily be changed. The circumstances and habits 
of living, prevalent in England, have long deter- 
mined that women in the labouring classes shall 
wear their feet and legs covered, and eat wheatea 
bread, with a portion of animal food. Now, lon^ 
before the rate of wages could be so reduced, as 
to compel the women in this part of the United 
Kingdom to go with their legs and feet uncovered, 
and to subsist upon potatoes, with, perhaps, a lit** 
tie milk from which the butter had been taken, 
all the labouring classes would be upon parochial 
aid, and the land in a great measure depopulated. 
Thus difficult would it be, to effect sqch an altera- 
tion in the rate of wages, as would aissimilate tbe 
real recompense of labour^ between the eastern and 
western parts of the same kingdom. 

There is also in every neighbourhood, a cos* 
iomary and ordinary rate of the profits of stock, 
which is determined by the proportion, that exists 
between the supply of capital and the demand for 
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ity and which cannot be altered^ except by altering 
this proportion; that is, except by altering the 
general circumstances of the country^ with respect 
to the accumulation and distribution of its wealth.. 
In like manner there is> in etery neighbourhood^ a 
general and ordinary rate of rent for land^.which^ 
like the other component parte of price^ is little- 
Uable to sudden variations ; because^ under any 
given state of fertility in land^ and skill in the ap- 
plication of labour and capital^ it is by these other, 
parts of pirice that it is determined. . Fpr example^ 
if the customary rate of wages be one shilling and 
sixpence a day^ and the customary rate of profit he 
fifteen per cent. ; and i^ to cultivate any piece of 
ground^ it requires^ throughout the year^ twenty 
labourers a-day^ and capital stock, including all 
expenses, of two thousand pounds ; then^ under 
any given state of fertility and agricultural im- 
provement, the rent of this piece of ground will be 
determined. The customary rate of wages^ with- 
put which the labourer will seek employment else- 
where^ amounts to jS.547 ; and the customary pro- 
fits, without which the farmer will vest his capital 
^n some other business, amount to ^.300.. There- 
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fore, if this piece of ground is to be kept in eulti- 
Tatioo^ a suflScient quantity of its produce must be 
appropriated to pay these sums^ and then^ whatever 
may remain will be a net surplus^ constituting the 
natural rent of the land proprietor. 

From the above analysis of natural price> it will 
be evident that it is little liable to fluctuation. 
The quantity^ indeed^ of labour^ of stocky and of 
land^ necessary to the production of any article^ as 
well as the rate of wages^ of profits^ and of rent 
due to them^ may vary considerably in different 
countries and in difibrent ages ; but these varia- 
tions^ effected by a more or less skilful applica- 
tion of labour and capital^ and by the degree^ in 
which stock may be accumulated and wealth dif-* 
fused^ are rare in their occurrence^ and gradual in 
their progress; and^ in ordinary circumstances^ 
and for any moderate period^ natural price may be 
considered as nearly stationary. 

While natural price is stationary^ or subject only 
to gradual variations^ market price^ as has been 
already hinted^ is^ from the changes which are 
perpetually occurring in the proportion between 
the supply of commodities . and the demand fof 
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them, liable to sudden and cdnsiderable fluttua- 
tioii8« But; though market price is thus irrega- 
lar, jet its movements are governed by fixed and 
determined laws ; and natural price constitutes, te 
it were, a centre, towards which it has a perpetual 
tendency to approach. Whenever it sinks below 
this centre, production, having its expenses no 

longer repaid^ is discontinued, and the supply of 

« 

commodities diminished, until their value agaia 
become sufficient to pay the labour, capital, and 
land^ necessary to bring them to market* On the 
.other hand, if market price should at any time be 
elevated above the natural, labour and capital must, 
according to the invariable laws of competition, . 
1)6 drawn to the production of the articles which 
liad acquired this extraordinary value; and the 
jiupply would be increased, until their market fell 
lack to the level of th^ir natural price. 
. , These principles, in their application to com, 
require no farther illustration. Though overflow- 
ing harvests may, sometimes, sink the market price 
of this article below, and deficient years raise it 
;ibove the natural price, yet, on the average of 
seasons, corn will bear a value exactly sufficient to 
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pa7> at the customary rates^ the vrages of the' Ia« 
bour> the profite of the stocky and the rent of the 
land employed in its production. In their appli*: 
cation to labour^ however^ the principles of miar- 
ketj and natural price^ may require some farther 
explanation. .... 

The proper way of regarding labour, is^ as a 
commodity in the market. It therefore has, as 
well as every thing else, its market price, and its 
natural price* The market price of labour is re* 
gulated by the proportion which, at any time/ and 
any place, may exist between the demand and the 
supply ; its natural price is governed by other laws, 
and consists, in such a quantity of the necessaries, 
and comforts of life, as, from the nature of the 
climate, and the habits of the country, are neces- 
sary to support the labourer, and to enable him to 
rear such a- family as may preserve, in the market, 
an undiminished supply of labour. That the la- 
bourer must, usually, obtain for his work, a suffi- 
cient quantity of those things/ which the climate 
may render necessary to preserve himself, and such 
a family as may keep up the supply of labour to 
the demand, in healthful existence, is self-evident ; 
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and, when Vfe consider that things not or^intllj 
necessary to healthful existence^ often become so 
from use, and that men will be deterred from mar- 
riage, unless they have a prospect of rearing their 
families in the mode of living to which they have 
been accustomedj it is obvious, that the labourer 
must obtain, for his work, not only what the cli- 
mate may render necessary, but what the habits of 
the country, operating as a second nature, may re- 
quire. 

From this account of the natural price of labour, 
it is evident, that it may be liable to very con- 
siderable yariations. The shelter, and the clothing 
ifi^ch are indispensable in one country, inay be 
no ways nefessary in another ; and a labourer in 
Hindostan« may continue to. work with perfect vi« 
gour, though receiving, as his natural wages, only 
tuch a supiply of covaring, at would be insufficient 
to preserve a labourer in Russia from perishii^* 
Even in countries situated in the same climate, difr- 
ferent habits of living, will often occasion Varia- 
tions in the natural price of labonr, as considerable 
as tiiose, which are produced by .natural causes. 
The labourer in Ireland will Year a family under 
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circumstances^ which would not onlj deter an 
English workman from marriage^ but would force 
him on the parish for personal support. Now^ it 
is certain, that a gradual introduction of capital 
into Ireland, accompanied bj such a diffusion of 
instruction amongst the people, as might give a 
prudential check to marriage, would raise the na- 
tural price of labour to an equality with its na- 
tural price in England ; and we can conceive a 
succession of impoyerishing, and calamitous causes, 
which might reduce the reward of industry in 
Ei^land, to a level with the scanty pittance that 
it obtains in the sister island. Alterations, how« 
ever, in. the natural price of labour, cannot be 
suddenly effected^ That part of this price which 
depends upon climate, is unchangeable ; and even 
the part that is determined by the habits of living, 
and the prudential check which may exist with re- 
i^ect to marriage, can be effected, only by those 
circumstances of prosperity or decay, and by those 
moral causes of instruction and civilization, which 
are ever gradual in their operation. The natural 
price of labour, therefore, though it varies under 
different climates, and with the diflferent stages of 
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ii&f tonal improvemeiit^ tna7> ^ any given time and 
place^ be regarded as very nearly stutionarj. 

While the natural price df labour is. thus sjteady, 
its market price^ as has been already observed^ 
fluctuates perpetually according to the proportion 
betwieen supply and demand. The priea which 
labour fetches in the market^ may often be . const* 
derably . more^ and often considerably \faia, than 
ihat^ vrfatch^ from theclimatej and habits of Uving» 
is necessary to maintain, the labourei'. and his fa- 
mily. But^ notwithstanding these ocoasioilal varia^ 
tions^ the natural^ and the market price of lalKKirj 
have a mutual influence. on each other^ and MO- 
laot long be separated. When the mftrket pripe 
faHsibelow theother^ the labourer no hunger ob- 
taining the quantity of necessaries^ which cliim^i^ 
«aid habit render necessary to the hea^Uhful exiiA* 
ence <rf himwlf and family^ deaths are ioei^i^e^^ 
while^ tfaeJncrmsmg diflSculty of maintaining : ia 
family^ increasing the prudential check on u^-. 
riage; births are diminished ; and thu9> by a double 
operation; the level between the natural^ and the 
market price of labour^ is restored. On the other 
%aiid, if the market price should^ at any time, he 
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tailed above the naiural, the increased comforts 
enjoyed bj the labourer and bis family, uroald 
diminish deatb% and, by giving eneouragemddt to 
marriage, increase trir&8> until, by a double ope* 
ratioD,,the supply of labour was augmented, and 
its: market price brought back to that natuval level, 
from which it ci|n never permanently recede* 
• Haying, in this mamier, explained boMi the dis* 
tinction, and4he connection, betii«en the natural, 
«nd ilie' market price of labour, we are prquured 
to unfold, with more perspicuity, the iliflu^ce 
tWfaicbiihepriepof corn has, upon tlie productive 
^wers4>f. industry, and on tlie price of labour and 
^ Cpiftmodities. 

i 'We shall, in the first place, consider the influ- 
ence which the natural price of corn has, on the 
-productive powers of industry ; and, for this sake 
'<dr illustratioo, we will suppose, that a man farms 
4iis own estate, and, from its produce, feeds, and 
dothes his labourers!^ On this estate/ let the na- 
tural price of corn be increasedv or, in other words, 
let it require a greater quantity of labour a^d 
capital, to raise the same quantity of grain. But 
labour and capital^ When a greater quantity {ff 
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them is required to fumidithe same quantity of 
any commodity, are less productive than before. 
A rise in the natural price of corn, is a fall in the 
productive powers of agricultural industry. 

This requires no illustration. An increase in 
the natural price of corn, and a diminution in the 
productivenees of the industry which raises it, are, 
n the strictest saise, convertible terms. The ef- 
fect, however, of the natural price of corn, as it 
acts, not upon the industry by which com is pro- 
duced, but on the industry employed upon other 
articles, may require explanatipn; and, to get 
rid of all complexity, and render this explanation 
as clear and intelligible as possible, we will, in 
"the first place, consider the question, without any 
Teference'to the divisions of employment ; and, for 
^he sake of illustration, suppose as before, that a 
inan farms his own estate, paying his labourers, 
not only for cultivating it, but also for manufac- 
<tfiing the ww materials it produces. 

By considering the question in this manner, unh 

^ * 

der the supposition that the same person carries ori, 
with the same set of labourers, the double busi- 
ness of farmer and manufacturer, we shall simplify 
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\¥ithout weakening our illustration^ and^ at onee, 
percette the effect^ which the naiural price of corn 
has on the productive powers of the industry em- 
ployed in preparing other articles. In the first 
place^ it is eTident^ that the labourers^ alternately 
employed in cultivating the ground, and in manu- 
facturing its produce, must receive, while at work, 
such a portion of the food and raiment they pro- 
duce, as climate and habit may have rendered neces^ 
sary to their beaUhful existence. Let, therefose^ 
the natural price of corn be increased, let it be re? 
quisite for each person on thcf farm to work three, 
instead of two hours a-day, in order to raise the 
quaattty of food which be consumes ; and the con- 
sequeace will ,be> that be will have aft hour less 
for working up the raw materials c^ the fairm. As 
the quantity of labour, necessary to raise the sub- 
;iistenc6 consumed by the labourer, is increased^ 
the quantity remaining for the production of other 
things, will be diminished, and the supply of ma- 
nufactured articles reduced. Now, on the other 
hand, let the natural price of corn be lowered ; 
Set the labour necessary to Taise the labourer's sub- 
sistqpce be diminished ; and the disposable labour^ 
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imrhich he can direct to work up materialsj will be 
iocreaaed^ and the supply of manufactured goods 
augmented. Tbus^ before ibe divisioiM of em- 
ploy meot ace thoroughly ostablisbedj and ^hile the 
same hand cultivates the raw material and pre- 
pares it, it is abundantly evident, that the ease, or 
the di£G|cu Uy with which subsistence can be raised, 
is not only the measure of the productive powers of 
agriciiltttral industry, but governs, in a great de- 
gree, Ibe productive powers of manufactural la- 
bour. In ibis sttage of society, ja high natural 
price df corn tsnds to diminish, while a low natu- 
ral price in thia necessary article, tends to augment 
the supply of iftll wrought goods. 
i Yfhen 4be Visions, of employment are esta^ 
Uish^ in a country, and the same hand no longer 
cultivates andprepsures the raw material, the na- 
tBfalpricieof CQrn.has, on the productive powers 
nf ibe industry directed to the furnishing of other 
articles^ effects precisely similar to those above 
described, though, lA . consequence of the more 
complex structure of society, it becomes somewhat 
more difficult to tcaoe tbenii If a person, who at 
#tt€e otthivafesaniiAifd&es cjtptbj occupy an inferior 
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8oil^ which requires that he should bestow a greater 
portion of his labour in raising the necesswjr sufH 
ply of foodj fewer hours will remain to be devoted 
to the loom^ and less cloth will be produced, Thf 
effect is perfectly analogous when the diTisioos of 
employment are established. The master clothier, 
who employs a number of workmen^ inust^ on the 
average^ pay then) the natural price of their labour; 
andy if the habits of the country render bread an 
essential article oJF diet^ must allow them a suffit 
cient part of his clbth^ or> wfagt is the same things 
of the worth of his clothe to enable then io pof^ 
chase corn. Now^ should the natural price of 
corn have risen^ should it require ^three Isflfourcfs 
to produce the same quantity bf this article^ which 
might formerly have beeil produced by- two, it U 
erident that the increased number of labourers 
must be cloihed; and that^ m prodadug ; cornel 
three coats^ or their value^ will be exjiended y/thet^ 
two would befdre have sufficed. The master clo*- 
thier^ therefore^ who gives his workmen, a portion 
of his clothe or of the worth of his elodi^ 'SuMfient 
to enable them to purchase ttMi" supjply of. corn^ 
will have to part with threeyiirdfii of «lotli lbr>eT«ry 
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two which he formerly parted wHh« In.iraiiii%: 
the coroj aad^ tiirough the com^ in prepamig the* 
clothe a' giHmter qvumlaiy of the produce of hbour 
-mSk he coDSiimfed by the labourer vtldle at work ; - 
and, coDsequentlyj the net prodtee ofnam^K-i 
tuval ipdustry^ renaining in the bands of the ntes- 
ter dothrer^ ymW be diminished, and^ witii the aaiiMr 
quaatity of capital^ he will fiiraith a less supply o# 
elolh^ than before tiie natural price of eon)> and^ 
tikrofr^ it, of clothe had been increased. 

As a reduction in the natural price of dcam 
would have an operatiosi directly ihb nevetse of 
tbttt which has been here described^ it wili be tiiK 
necessary to fatigue attention^ by going into the 
minute derails of the process. As the person who 
earrks on the tradias of the farmer aad the weaver,- 
mmi, i \ilfisii he occupies an inferior soili ikkt re* 
quires him to spend more boiArs in diteithf pro«^ 
curing his consumption of fi^od^ have less time ^ to 
devote to ttieloonij and ''must produce less clefhf 
tftan if he obtained bis corn art; an easier rate ; so/ 
ftef pthion w%o confines himedf to the {>artitoiar 
trade of the^f^ts/ver^ must, when the increased natu* 
vdptiee of ^ru eMupets him to «ptud inoreofihis 
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lal>oiir in procuriiig food indirictljfo m the far- 
met, supply the maricet less abundultly with dot^; 
than if the farmer^ ocoupyiag better soils, had not 
sunk so great a quantity of this article in the ex* 
penses of production. 

' Tlie converse of these propositions is equally true.- 
Whether a person both cultivates and Vfeaves, or 
whedi^r he confines hiaiself ezclusiviely to weaving^ 
bis cxpendingj either directly or indif eotly, a lesis 
portion of bis labour in supplying himself urith 
£9od» vrill leave him a greater disposable portion of 
bis. labour^ to supply bim veith other things^ and 
will render his industry more productive tbM 
before. 

The foregoing illustrations^ it. is bopeid, bavo 
^efficiently explained and established the import- 
ant prin^ipl^s in political economy^ that, in any 
giiEen circumstances of skill, machinery, add capi- 
tal^ fin increase in the natural pf ice of subsistence, 
diminishes the productive ' powers of all brancbea 
of industry; and a diminution in such nnturaL 
pirice increarses them. From these prinoiplesudio 
following important conclusions r^si^U : 

)f |p A°y inipfovfimpnt m agvicultnral soi^QOi 
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"wliich enables the mme quaniiiy cf labour aid 
capital^ to raise a greater quantity of produce ; or 
Yrhich^ in other wofds^ dimiDishes the natural prico 
of corn^ not only increases the producti?e powers 
of farming industry^ but also adds power to all 
the other branches of industry^ carried on by tte 
consumers of corn^ throughout the country. 

2ftid. Every improvement in the divisions of em* 
ploy ment> every acquisition of skiilj of machinery^ 
or of capital^ which reduces the natural price of 
any of the articles^ which climate or 'custom may 
bave. rendered necessary to the subsistence of the 
labourer^ not only increases the productive powers 
of industry, in the particular business to which it 
aipplies^ but also^ in every other branch of business, 
the labourers in which consume the cheapened 
article, 

3rd. Every tax which falls upoa agriculture^ and 
which has the effect of increasing the natural price 
of subsistence, operates as a universal tax upon 
production* 

4Ah. Every restriction on tbe import trade in 
com^ which forces into cultivation^ land of inferior 
qudity, not only deprives the particular pcfftiops 
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of iftbottf luid eaj^lfal' ibiis taraed upon the soil^ ot 
ihtit mMl bepefieml cHiiploymeiit^ biit^ by iacreaa- 
lag tbd iBsiwral priee of eora^ lowers^ univergally^ 
tlMfjno^ticiive powers of labour and capital^ and 
gitet a. general elieek to the pro^^rity of the 

II.HitheBio vte have considered^ without any 
refeBCMie te emrettGjr^ ihe manner in which the 
nalural.iprioe of.coni opembuk on the natural price 
of oAher articles ; or^ ^hitfa is* the sane things on 
the prodttMupe powers of the labour and cfipital 
employed ia pHeparing other artides: in the re-, 
maining part of this chapter we shall examine the. 
iDfiiscnoe which the money price of com has, in 
regukiling the money price^ first of labour^ and 
then of commodities. 

Wfaen the market and the nateval price of labour 
aieeqnal^'the labonrer's money wiiges ntnount to a 
som^ just sufficient to purchase such^a quantity of 
the necessaries and comforts of life^ as^ from di*^ 
raate^ and the kabiis of lifing eitablished in the 
country^ are aufficiettt Jto keep up the labouring 
populaitipn^ N0w> while things are in this staie. 
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while tke laboucer h reoeiViDg this sum^ Irt vi 
suppose^ ihat the. money^ price of cehi reeeives a 
sudden fall. This^ while it leaves his nominal oi^ 
money wages^ as tefore^ will increase the real wages 
ofitiie labourer/ as measuredan cooimodities. Hav« 
i^g a le88 wm to- gi¥e for his bread, he will baye 
a greatdr- to bestow upon other things ; and the 
markety witt be raised above the natural^ price of 
labour, Biit market and natural price can never^' 
for any length of tame> be separated. Even sup-* 
posing tbsrt the farmers/ when their corn fA], gave 
the same amount of wages as before^ stilly as the 
Iidbourers received a greater quantity of the com- 
forts of life, than was necessary to keep up^ their 
prep^ttit mimbers^ births woold be increased in pro- 
poftion to deaths, until the supply of hands be- 
came bo abundant, that the mai^ket would be 
baoughi 4own to the level of the naturid price of 
k)K>ui^. ' Th^efore^ as the inability of the em- 
ployer to pay more, or else the increasing popula- 
tion, must ever prevent the labourer from receiv- 
teg, fdr any length of time, a greater sum 'than is 
necessary to pufuchase the articles which constitute 
4)e natural price of his exertions^ a Ml in any of 
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tbese articles miiftt be fbllowed by ^ fall io wages; 
Every reduction id the money price of corii^ re* 
duces the money price of laboiir. 

The conyerae of this, proposition is bI$o true, 
namely ; an increase in the money price of eorii, 
increases wageis. Aftet vrages have been so ^d** 
justed, as to be exactly suflSictent to purchase the 
articles vfhich constitute^ the natural price^ of .la<- 
bour^ let the value of corn^ as estimated in the 
currency^ experience a sudden rise. In conse- 
quence of thia^ the class of labourei^sy being obliged 
to give a greater portion of their vfages for bread> 
^iU have iiess to bestow on the other oeeessariieg 
and comforts of life; and though the nominal, 
or money price of labour^ may remain uochangedy 
yet its real^ or commodity price^ vfill be reduced* 
Hie pressure of the tim^^ hpwever^ urging the 
labourer to pon^pensate the dearness of proVisiooa 
by increased ikidustry> woii^I^ immediately begin 
to overstocl^ the labpur^m^rl^et, and to reduce 
the money/ as well as the real value of wages; 
9Pd^ for a time^ labour would sink^ as'cocn rose m 
price. But it is abundantly evidept^ iimt spch; a 
sjtat^ of thi^s could not last, Tbe labowiog 
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<i1as8e8^ being, bj a two-fold caose^ fbe riia ia 
the money price of bread, and the fall in the mo- 
tley price of labour/ deprived of the species of sob- 
sistence rendered, by clrmatej or habits necessary 
to healthful and vigorous existence^ deaths would 
begin to increase beyond the proportion of birtha; 
Now^ as the supply of labour diminished in this 
manner, the competition of those who derived a 
profit from employing it, would restore wages to 
their natural rate;, that is^ to such a sum in the 
currency, as would suffice to purchase subsistence 
of the customary quality^ and in the customary 
quantity. Thps wages, by a gradual, but neces- 
sary process^ rise with every rise in the articles 
which constitute subsistence ; and an increase in 
the pQoney price of co^n, is followed by an in- 
crease in the money price of labour. 

That the market cannot, for any length of time, 
be depressed below the natural price of labour ; 
that wages must be sufficient to purchase the ar- 
ticles which compose this natural price ; and that 
they, roust consequently rise in their amount^ as 
these articles become equivalent to a greater suiti 
in the currency, are propositions which seem opiy 
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io fequk e to be rtated^ in order io obtain asaeut 
Now> of all articles wbioh compose natural price^ 
food is tbe most iDdkpea$able ; and where custom 
has latroduoed bread corn^ as tbe basis of tbe 
labour^^s food> tbe money price of corn will have 
a» irrisftstiUe effect on the money price of labour* 
TfaifT effect^ too, ^ill be much more rapid than 
might, at first sight, be imagined. It is not onlj, 
tor even principally, by the slow process of cheek«- 
ing marriage, and of renderiftg births less fre- 
quent, that a rise in the price of food, has a ten- 
dency to diminish the supply of labour, until wkges 
are restored to their natural rate. For, when food 
rises beyond the proportion of wages, though tte 
labourer, by retrenchmg in other things^ might 
rtill be enabled to procure a sufficient quantity of 
wholesome diet, yet this very retrenchmeirt de^ 
prives him of some portion of those things, which 
constitute the natural price of his labour ; of some 
portion, for example, of the fuel, and warm 
covering, which climate, or custom, has rendered 
necessary to healthful existence. Hence, when 
food rises, without a corresponding rise iii wages, 
disease will spread through all the habitation^ of 
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hbour^ and siekness and death diminMi the sup- 
ply of workmen* A single season^ will^ probar- 
bly^ be sufficient to reduce the population* so aa 
to force the money price of labooFi np to die Ityel 
of the money price of com. 

Haying thus traced the manner in which the 
money price of corn influences wagea ; and diewa^ 
that this influence^ though not, indeed^ immadiate, 
is yet much more rapid^ and calamitous, than 
mig^ at first appear, I now proceed, first, to make 
some estimate of the extent to which the price of 
labour is raised by a rise in corn ; and then to shew, 
how a rise in wages raises the price of com mo* 
^ties. 

Mr. Matlthus, in his pamphlet on the subject of 
an alteration in the corn laws, states, upon -tihe au- 
thority of Sir Frederic Morton Eden, that, in a 
'labourer's family of about an average stase, the ar- 
ticles of house-trent, fuel, soap, candles, tea> sugar, 
and clothing, are, generally, equal to the article of 
bread or meal* Meat, milk, butter, ^Iwese, pota« 
toes, and garden stuff, are, ho weter, also consomed 
in the labourer's family ; and we shall probably 
c6me suflBlciently near the truth, if, as the basis of 
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cur illustration^ we suppose, that corn, or bread> 
Ibrms one-third of the labourer's whole consump^ 
iioD. 

Labour haTii^ adjusted itself so that its market 
is equal to its natural price, let the wages, earned 
by the labourer's family/ be three shillings a-daj ; 
and| as one-^third of their expenditure consists in 
bread, thej will, of course^ give one shilling a^daj 
for this article. Now let an alteration in this state 
of things take place, let the price of the quantity 
of bread consumed in the labourer's family be raised 
to one shilling and sixpence ; and it is evident, 
that^ as they give sixpence a-day more for tiieir 
bread, they must^ in order to be placed on the same 
footing as before, receive, sixpence a*day more in 
wages« Now, tibe proportion which sixpence bears 
to three shillings (the former amount of wages) is 
equal only to one-third of the proportion which it 
bears to one shilling;, the former price of a day*s 
supiply of bread. Hence, when one-third of the la- 
bourer's expenditure is for corn, a rise of three per 
cent, in the price of corn, will be followed by a rise 
of one per cent, in wages. 

I^ one-half of the laboureic'^ consumption con** 
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fiisted in torn^ in that cade an advance of tbree per 
cent, upon bread would advance vrages one and a 
half per cent. ; and thus on, according to any other 
proportion> v?bich the consumption of corn might 
hear^ to the \vhoIe consumption^ which climate and 
habit had rendered necessary to the maintenance of 
labour. We assumed one-third^ as a proportion 
approximating to the truth ; but^ whether it be so 
or not^ the principle we employed it toillustrate, 
remains equally correct* Whatever proportion the 
price of the labourer's corn bears to the price of 
all the other things^ which constitute his natural 
waget^ in that proportion^ will a rise in the money 
price of corn be followed by a rise in the monqr 
price of labour. 

And now we are to consider the manner^ in which 
a rise in the money price of labour raises the money 
price of all commodities. When/ in consequence 
of a rise in corn^ an advance has been effe<ited in 
the wages of labour^ the capitalist who gives it 
employment, and who pays the advance upon it^ 
must either suffer a diminution in the rate of his 
profits, or else indemnify himself by charging an 
advanced price upon his goods* Now whien corn 

o 
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Im ti^ti, he vHU be mabled to Adtttnie I^^ g«oPi» i 
fot the fer j8i^ fttid iMd^dwtt^r^ reeeititig^ a greater 
sttm fbt tbe produce of their gttmiid^ will hat^ A 
gteaitt snth td gito for other articles. The mofte)r 
di^tnaiid for edmttloditieft beiiig thui^ iticreasied^ the 
i^iipitfilHt will te Hidemttrfled, by increased monef 
prices, fdr the iDcreasfed rate of Wages wbieh <he 

rise lii cowr obKgrf hirij to advance* 

Sapposittg, ail before, that the jMriee of the fiir- 
tttifi tenth fi>rd)s a third part of his whdle etpen^ 
AMtt, theif^ Sii we have seert^ a rise in edra of nine 
per Cent, would raise Wages three per cent. ; add, 
sitppo^i^g the waged of labour to constitute Ofie*- 
&ifd part of the price of commodities^ tiien, the 
rise of nine per cent, on corn, prodocitig a rise of 
three p«r eent^ oti wtgeSj will oeoaiion, in the ftrst 
iHUHAht^i a rise of ono per ceftt. in goods. Boi if 
tbi wagii of iabotif formed two^thtrds, instead of 
Me^tbirdi id ih^ nataral prite of commodities^ thetij 
as Miottr rose tiire^ per cent, goods (their markM 
ptiot alwi^^ approximating to tiieir natural) wouM 
r&* two per ctstit As> Wben oorn eipcrieiices a riaot 
the rife thereby gifes to wegeft> depends upon tlie 
pcisportion, !wliich the price of the laboum's corn 
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betra to the price of hit whole nbeMlence ; so, whem 
wagM rite, the rite thereby effected in goeds, will 
deeedd^ hi the fif tt instaoce^ od the pfopevtien 
irhieb the waget of Isbom^ in each particular dait 
of Gommodiiies, bears to the other two component 
paitt of price. 

When corn fbrais a third of the Ubourer't tub* 
nttence^ and the wages of Jabour form a third part 
ef the price of commodities^ a rise in corn, <tf nine 
per cent, would^ in the first instance^ raise goods 
one per ceoi. If, therefore^ the eflfeett of the price 
of corn npaa that of goods retted here^ such rite 
would be mowt beneficial to the hmded intereit* 
But itt efivctt Vi^ould by no meant rest here, bo* 
eaose^ the rise of one per cent, in all articles^ would 
compel the labouter to give one per cent, more foi 
the clothiog^ fiiel, aad other thiagtj which^ no lest 
than corn, am oMestary to his support ; and it 
woold b^cjome requisite that he thould obtain a 
rise <^ one per c^. on that part of hit BMNtey 
wag^ whkb pnrchaset these parts of his natural 
wages* 

Htne^ eypr; rise in the money price of corp^ 
raisca the price ^f labour ; aad^ throngh labour, 

G 2 . 
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the price of the other rieceuaries of life. The ad- 
vance upon tbese^ again^ raises wages> and the rise 
in wages^ again advances them ; and ao on, un- 
til the increased money price of goods/ equals flie 
increased money demand for them^ M^hich the rise 
in corn threw into the hands of the landed interest* 
Here the ascending scale of prices terminates. 
Bejond the money demand for goods^ it is impossi- 
ble that money prices should increase* The neces- 
saries of life no longer risings the labourer will no 
longer require increasing wages to enable him io 
purchase subsistence ; and the employer of labour, 
not being under the necessity of advancing in- 
creased sums to procure it^ will no longer seek, for 
so doing, an indemnity by charging higher prices 
upon his goods. Thus labour^ capital, and goods, 
will adjust themselves to the proper level. 

It is not only the articles which labour annually 
produces, that experience a rise of price, in conse- 
quence of the increased money value of corn, and 
of labour. AIL the wrought goods which may be 
on hand; nay, houses, timber, shipping; — ^allthe 
permanent articles of wealth, at however remate a 
period, or cheap a rate^ they may have been pro- 
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•dticecl^ will be included in the general rise of no- 
minal price. For example^ if, after a rise in corn 
has produced a corresponding rise in all the neigh«> 
houring markets^ I receive only the same sum of 
money from the tenant who occupies my housoj 
then/ though my nominal rent remains the tame^ 
my real rent will be diminished. On lettingthis 
house agaia, therefore^ I shall naturally endeavour 
(• obtain «uch an increase in rent^ as may enable 
me to purchase the same quantity of commodities 
as before. Now, as all persoas, except, perfaapt, 
aonukantSy are possessed of the same quantity of 
commodities as formerly, the commodity demand, 
and« consequently, tbe commodity price, of houses, 
w4U be the same as foriherly. I shall find no dif- 
ficulty^ therefore, in obtaining the same quantity 
of commodities for kny house, or (what is the same 
thing) if these bare rjsen in price, a rise in nominal 
font. 

Tiae weilth and revenue of individuals, as well 
as that of the community, does not consist ia the 
pieces of coin, which may pass through their 
hands; but in the quantity of commodities that 
S*fiy enjoy. Wbile I continue to possess the same 
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ifmrfiitj, and quftlity^ of food> clotbii^j furoiiuce, 
equipage^ and the other good tbiogs of lifei 107 
real wealth reegiains uachangedj though Ij at one 
period^ should purchase these articles of coniuinp* 
tioa with five hundred pieces of gold, and. at aoo* 
ther period^ with a thousaiid. It is the articles of 
potiyeaieoce aod necessity^ not Ihe pieces in wfaidi 
their value is copiputed^ that constitute weaUfa, 
It Is the aJbundanco pr doficiencj of commoditiesi 
90t the medium ibdji circulates theon^ which deter-r 
nunca effeetual deosaod. If^ thecefiHse^r the qmUitf 
ttty of other commodities, or what aiay be galled 
the commoditj domaod for houses^ remain im^r 
fimogdi, I shall receive^ under nay new iease^ such 
an iaorease of nominal weat, w will leave my lieal; 
or coflimodity rent^ just as it was beibns the prico 
of corn, and of lafaour^ and of other things witich 
IsdMHir inmiediately produces^ rose. 

Again^ a rise in the price of corn, raises the pric^ 
ttot oaly of all domestic, but also of aH imported 
foreign articles. All commerce between natiooi 
Mstdvcs itself into the trade of barter. The pur** 
ishases which we make in the fiareign mstrket, aie 
4nade by fsommodities ; andj wIkq these fceooma 
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dfiiu-^ Ihe wrticl^ tM i^ «f ebftog^ for, and to 
yikvAi tbey are equival^pt^ i9ust become d«ar 4teQ> 
For example, if, fpr « guaptHjr ipf doth, viUfi^t 
ia the bo«ie miirket^ coit hiip £. 100^ a a>w«ba«t 
pur/chases^ io 4he foreign mwket, * qm^iity of 
wine^ thgt, after all the pjjpenwi pf briflgipg i* 
Jioine are dii^barged, wiU bripg him 424 W^ to 
cfsalisses a neit profit of tii^eqty per c^qt. But 
Abpuld A general rUe of price ip the hoim^ inarLpt^ 
compel him tp give £.l9ii for ih^ plotb bff ^x- 
p^ft», V^ mmt end^vopr, in or4er io secure hip 
former wte of pwfit, U} cbargp ^^-1*4 fpr the wpp 

to bjripgs back. And thi« i:hwge will b^ readj}/ 
paid ; for^ in consequence of th^ vicrea#^ cpiqt* 
jmted Amount of their wealthy thp c(m%ufwff of 
wimp vni\ now he as able tp pay the gr^ter^ aa 
.<toj ^«^? tofore to pay the lesis price. 

Thus M^e iiee that the iocfceaiiied purreqt price of 
jjtpY ViXt^cl^, in tto home m^lsjd, wi^ be coain»Kip 
picyLted to aU iodported artici^s^ .a^nst which it 
>^d b^en (employed a# an oqwYalia^t i? tto fosfigi^ 
ffiaK^et. Whili) tto siaiw qvwtitjhes of oarp^ nn^ 
«f vfjine^ .cpnAipve io be produce^^ and tto 4emaii4 
^ ttow (EM^icIfys iPeoMiipf W^avge^^ |h^ tehtiw 
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value^ Mith respect to all other commodities/ and> 
consequently^ to each other^ must also remain un- 
changed ; or^ in other words^ the same quantity of 
the one> i^ill continue to be equivalent to the same 
quantity of the other. Now^ while their equiva*- 
lency to each other continues unchanged^ if any 
given quantity of cloth should^ in the home mar- 
ket^ become worth a greater sum in the currency^ 
its corresponding quantity of wine^ when brought 
to the same market^ will be worth the increased 
sum also. The question^ in fact^ may be resolved 
into the self-evident proposition^ that^ of two equal 
things when the first is equal to a thirds the second 
is equal to it also. 

One other important consideration belongs to 
this branch of our subject. A rise in the price of 
corn raises the price of labour^ and the rise in la* 
bour is communicated to all commodities^ both 
those which it immediately produces^ and those to 
which these are employed as the equivalents. But 
bullion is a commodity. It is immediately pro- 
duced from the mines by domestic labour ; or, if 
not, purchased by equivalents, which are. Does 
it then rise and fall in price with the labour that 
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procures it^- when it is a natiTe commodit/j and 
yfiih the produce of labour ^rliich purchases it, 
"when it is a foreign one ? These questions would 
lead us far. They involve considerations on Hie 
value of bullion and of currency^ upon whieb^ 
ihoogh they are highly important in tbemsdves, 
and intimately connected with the external trade im 
eorn^ I must/ in thisplace^ refrain from enlarging. 
I shall therefore conclude the chapter with notice 
ing some limitations, to which the principle, that 
changes in the price of com communicate them- 
«elve^ to labour and to commodities, is liable. 

Jn the first place, it is evident, (hat all the fore* 
going reasonings, respecting the influence of the 
price of corn upon wages, turn upon the difficulty 
of effecting a cbange in the natural price ef labour. 
Now this difficulty is not insuperable. Though a 
sudden' diminution in those things which custom 
has rendered necessary, cannot take place, without 
producing a similar diminution in the supply of 
labour, and speedily restoring wages to their for- 
mer level ; yet, a change of this kind, might be 

- r 

gradually introduced, without occasioning so ca- 
lamitous a destruction of the population . Though, 
if the diet, the clothings and the lodging, which 
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tadom hBM reodared comfuttible with healthy in 
Txlimij VMwe suddenly introduced toto Che ma- 
Mliieluf iDg towne ^f En^laod^ difleaee would fol^ 

* 

lorn, itnd tfai« the people^ until the surviiroirs 
pO^dd'ObtoJa ihw fyftner, and eiren more than their 
£pri9fir •eoaiforte; yet, were corn to rm so w&ty 
ffUmWy^ M i0 leiud Ib^ peopfe ^ Eoglaod^ Igr a 
prft^^i almaKt infi«miWe^ ip ^ib^tilute potatoes 
&r hnead^ ilm tedwAifm jntbeiiatttral ptice, wMild 
•Oit be Mlowod by my dioiiQoiion in the auppiy 
of Iftlboiir. On the cmitf ary^ flnch a ehaiige in ^k% 
basis 4>f 8iubsi»t6ae^ would enable the eoantty i# 
waiDtaJn a nviKli greater popblatum ; and the in- 
eipaniiigiHiwber of hands w^llM dJmoish ihe Taiue 
^f laboiur^ until the mark^ rate «f wagas settle^ 
dpf^pU t0 m^^mm, as w«^u]4 ^wf^hasa the dbeaper 
arti42kiS pf diet;, which ^upi^w bl4 rcandefed stiffir 
cient to 4he healthful ^wtmo^ i^f tib lalaaurer^ 
A&9^^ m^ w tiie prioa of iHMrn^ ther^^NKu feadt 
ii)g imperceptibly U> ihe s^bstitatioB of a cbfuffv 
artMcl^ pf fopd« foTiins a^ ex^H^ption to the prinoipla 
unfolded aboTO ; and, jostead pf raising tk» vtkn 
of labour, would have a* tendeni^ tp IpfTer It 

Secoadly^ ewu a auddm we in the piiice^^soni, 
tkwg^, wstm4 of )oir9f»qg tJb standard ^ aub'* 
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mUmee, it reduced the nvmben ef tte peepie^ 
wmM aot be iostaeUneout in reiniif ilie frice of 
labour. As provisioiu became dear> the poor 
i¥Ould^ io the first tastaace^ be driven io eoaipea- 
aate tlie badaefls of the times^ bjr inefeaied ezer- 
ikn^ and their oonapetition for emplojrmeBt wonM 
efiect a ledttetion in their wagct^ uatil^ their nam* 
•liers fiuliog &r ^rant of the coarfbits wnderad ne- 
Mttuiry by habits the coiMter^competiiioa of en- 
ployeis to obtain ha ndfl > settoied the aaarfBcC to a 
ImjA with ibe lurtnnl priee of kbeur. Theo> but 
not belioffe^ tlie lifein corn wottid be comranieated 

ThirdlXi a wrjr ccmMerable rise might lake place 
sn the pcice of corp^ under ciccimttancei which 
vrentd DQu^letely counteract its tendeqcjj either 
to iovrer tiie standard of MbwtaQce^ or to raise the 
ptiee of labour. For esample^ should the qnanlitjr 
sif iesro coBSumed^ each 'duf, in the tabonrer^s fii^ 
nihf, ffecei<ve an advance of «spence^ vrhfle^ from 
llie impMievenients in manulhetures^ or 4he redne* 
tioR ef tai^^ the dotfaing^ fud^ and other articles 
dail«f coBsutaed in his fkmilj, received a fell of si* 
Uar amount/€ie increased expenditure^ on the one 
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band^ would be exactly balanced by the dimiiiisbed 
expenditure upon the other ; and the labourer would 
be enabled to pay the advance upon his corner with- 
out obtaining an advance upon his wages. 

Where custom has rendered corn a principal in- 
gredient in the labourer's food^ a permanent rise 
in the .^rice of this article inust^ other things re- 
maining the same^ eitl^r . lower the. standard of 
* flubsistence> or else raise the money rate of wages^ 
to a sum^ sufficient to purchase^ at the advanced 
pric^^ subsistence of the accud;omed quality* Now^ 
if the labourer should have saved something out 
of his earnings^ and if he should possess . su^eient 
intelligence and fore-thought^ for the prudential 
thcck on mitrriage to x>perate^ it will hu^e become 
difficult to lower, the standard of hk subsistence ; 
or^ ip other words^ to reduce the naturid price of 
bis labour. Heoce^ as wealth and civilization de- 
scend amongst the lower classes of the community^ 
the labourer becomes more certain of receiving an 
increase of wages^ proportional to any increase cS 
value in the articles he consumes ; and the money 
price of corn is more regular* and steady in its 
effect upon the money price of labour. 
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Under these^ and one or two other limitatiom, 
not of yety frequent occurrence^ nor Teiy material 
to our present subject^ the yalue of com^ in what- 
ever proportion it forms an ingredient in subsiit- 
ence^ regulates the amount of wages. Now the 
wages of labour form a component part of the natu- 
ral price of* all things ; and natural price is^ as it 
were^ the centre towards which market price has a 
constant tendency to approach. A rise in wages, 
other things remaining as before^ is^ as we have 
seen^ communicated to all the articles of life. But 
a rise in all the articles of life is the same thing as 
a fall in the valine of money. Here^ then, every 
question respecting the price of corn, ultimately 
resolves itself into a question of currency. Into 
the discussion of this very important branch of the 
subject, however, I shall not, at present, enter ; 
nor detain my readers by a repetition of disserta- 
tions, which I have already laid before the public* 

* See aa Essay, by the Author* ou Money and Paper Cur- 
rency/dedicated to his friend the Ber. Dr. Crombi^ and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Johnson, in St. Paul's Church Yard. 



ON THE EXCEPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS TO WHICH 
THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE EXTERNAL 
CORN TRADE ARE LIABLE. 



CHAP. I. 



On the Quesiion, Are the Principles rejecting 
a free external Tirade in Cam liable to anj/ 
LimOations in their Afplication to the parti- 
ouiar Caee qf a Country, which, Inf Restrictions 
on Import, and Bounties %ipon Export, inr 
fiinges on the lAberty qf Commerce, in other 
Articles t 

m!um th« inragukritj of the seasMs^ ia supply- 
in|; food, ilimimsheft m territory extends : that 
equmlisdi^ the supply of subsistence throughout 
mil the distriets of the worlds a«d pjeriods of the 
year ; aeciiBiulatii^ gram in store-houses and gra<- 
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naries^ and carrying forward the superfiuifj of 
abundant harvests to compensate the wants of de- 
ficient ones> not onljr obviate the alternate recur- 
rence of superfluity and famine^ but extend culti- 
vation^ and augment the numbers of mankind: 
that, in a country where the natural price of corn 
is so low> that relief from importation cannot be 
obtained^ until the markets are ruinously elevated 
above the ordinary levels a free export trade^ oc- 
casioning^ in average years^ a surplus produce is 
the only means by which deficient years can be 
provided for : that^ in countries where the natural 
price of corn is so high^ that^ in years of over- 
flowing crops^ $uperfluity cannot be removed^ until 
the markets have suatained an extraordinary fali^ 
unrestricted importation^ throwing out of cultiva- 
tion such inferior lands^ as require for the produc- 
tion of a given produce^ a greater expense of labour 
and capital than is requisite in other growing 
countries^ is the most effectual means of rendering 
priced steady : and^ that perfect freedom of inter- 
course^ uninterrupted^ either directly or indirectly^ 
by l^islative interference, and allovnng industry 
to take whatever direction individuals may find 
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teosi cpndueite . to tiieir interest; accelerates the 
growlii of wealth and the accumulation, of capital^ 
leadft^ agricultural states^ bj the shortest and surest 
roaiy to commercial prosperitj^ and holds out^ in 
eountries which have acquired manufacturiiig>ad^ 
Tintages^ the only permanent and legitimate . en- 
-conragement that agriculture can recem. — These 
are princtples^ . the abstract trutii of which^ is as 
capable of as rigid a demonstration^ as any politi- 
cal or plijrsical proposition can. admit. 

But^ every general principle^ however evident 
its* abs<n€t truth may be/ is/ in its' application to 
particular circnmstances^ liable'to eii^eptions and 
limitatiops. Tl»e exceptions and limitations^ there- 
fmcy to which the pirinciples of the external com 
tmd^> unfolded in the former part of tiiis work^ 
may be liable^ are what we now have to consider. 
In the jMPesent Chapter it is intended to ' enquire^ 
wtiMher the principle df unrestricted fieedom in 
the external com trade^ be applicable to the pat- 
tieular eireuiiistanees of a couiltry^ which^ by'pro- 
'hibitionsy protecting duties^ and bounties^, cimtjrols 
oifter branches of commerce. 

It is universally admitted hy those^ w^ho havte 
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any . at^qukiBiaQce wHh ibe. adeot e of politicdi 
economy^ that kgislatite interference, fiorcii^ in- 
dustry from ibe dianneb into vibich tbe laboumr 
aiad capitalist^ if left to themselves^ wo^ Jtelit- 
raUj turn it> is injur lotis to the ^cialth oi a eouit- 
irj. . Protecting duties> it is acknowledged^ giYiog 
manufiatctures a monopoly, in the home .market^ jmd 

their foi»ign sale^ are as.so many 



fetters on. the hand 6f industry^ low^ing the pro-r 
ductive powers of lat)Our/ and retarding the maidi 
of prosperity . 

^ To eontendi thefefore^ that the cacistenco of diis 
pernicious system^ with reqfieet to the trade, in 
manufactured atticles^ forms an eaobeptapa \ji^, th^ 
anplicalioii pf faore le^digbtoied . princtpiea to ilie 
trade in corn^ appears^ upon the face oC it^ sitogo^ 
larly preposterous* Those who admit the funda* 
maital principles of political economy^ respectii^ 
the freedom of trade^ nswt also admits that the 
proteetis^ duties aad bounties^ by which^ in the 
case of miiii«faeturcr8> this freedom is i&friqged^ 
are huftfut to the iifealth of the country. Wh^n^ 
therefore^ the advocates of restricted importation^ 
on the ground thai rfgubtibns^ avowedly injurious 
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to ^Mlik« exitft io some depftrtmeiib of iairnkj, 
Qige, tli»t such reflations sliOQld be extended to 
^nothoTj tbey involve therosehes in the absurd^tj 
<^ seduDi^ to remove a diiaasej bjF increasiiif tbe 
cause viiicb produces it. 

The pontionj boweverj that the priacyileB cf 
political ecMcmjj respecting tbe external trade in 
coroj are inapplicable to the particular case of a 
ciMitttijj granting monopoKes and bounties to ma* 
niifiMturing industry^ it too important to be dis« 
njissed virith ^n ezaniination so brief and popular. 
We must exainin0 it mpfe closely^ and trace it 
through all its beariags. 

It may be urged^ in tbe first place^ that mono- 
pofies and proiectiag duties^ granted to manufao^ 
toners^ compd the agficttUural classes to purchase 
wnmg^ goods at a dearer rate than if the pnh* 
dxitU of fore^ industry were admitted to a fiee 
competition in Ihe home market ; and that^ there* 
fore, on the principle of fair and equal dealii^^ tbis 
manit&ctiiring class ehoidd^ by restriction on the 
importatioa of com^ be compeNed to pay the for- 
mer something more for their bread. 

IhiB prnMsqile of equal dedngj and even hand« 

h2 
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ed justice^ which has been urg^d against adniitthig'/ 
in our actual cipcumstances^ a free' importaticfti of 
foreign corn^ ts^ perhaps^ the strongest and most 
unanswerable^ ' that could have been brought for- 
ward. Let us see how it applies ; let us enquirey 
whether it may not prove a dangerous deserter 
from the cause^ into the service of Xvhich'some in** 
judiciou leaders have pteposterouslj pressed it. 
' Protecting duties and bountfes, do, indeed, com-' 
pel the agricultural iAtetest to purchiEise some ar- 
tides at a dearer 'r^te ^than if the trade in them 
w^ere left fre^ : but then, this injury does^ not Ml 
on the agricultural interest alone. On the con* 
triarj, the monied interest^ ike commercial interest, 
stock holders,' annaitantsy all the military and civil 
servants of the state^ all professional m^, all shvp^i 
keepers, all .bricklayerB, smiths^ and hotise-<eaT«* 
penterty i» fact, the whole xooimttnity/ with the 
exception of those persons swbo work up the arti^ 
eles which might be obtairied^cheaper fjrooi abroad^ 
are equally^paitakers in the injury inflicted. hgE: 
tiie exclusion) of foneign nianufactures fro«i ouri 
markets. .... * . . . ▼ 

How^ theo^ can tbs principle of efuat 4ealiDg, 
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and efenpdlUical jastice/giva the agficaUumi a 
right to claiihi ei^cliMif!^ exemption; from any evil, 
vhicfa^ wii^ a trifling exeepiNMi> falls alike on all ? 
Nvf, hwr, GMthc, with anjr fiemblanoe or colour of 
eqnitjr^ demand^ not merelj as exclusiye exemp- 
tion^ but one of such a n«tu0e^ as would inflict a 
dMkl^ eyil on all other classes; aod^ upon the 
ipmuid, that these classes purchased some wrought 
goods at a dearer rate than was n^^ssary, would 
eiinse them to purchase flietr .bread Nearer also ? 

The ca^e stands exactly Ihus : A and B sus- 
tain an injury from some partial regulations made 
for the benefit of C; and^ in consequence^ A 
I, not only an exclusire indemnity^ but one 
most inflict on B a double injury. This 
exclusive indemnity, too^ and this double .injury^ 
are urged cq)on the principle of eqoal dealing and 
common justice !! 

' Thus we see^ that^ to indemniff the agricultu- 
rist for the monopoly granted to the manufacturers;, 
by granting a second monopoly^ in the important 
article of corn, iagainst all oth^r classes of the com- 
iBunity^ instead.of being conformable to the prin-f 
cip)e pf f^ir and impartial dealing, wpuld be ^ fla»: 
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gpraat violation of it An enlighteoed statesman, 
on asGertaining €bat the a§;rieulturiU intereft^ in 
common with otiier orders of the state^ sustained 
ao ii^ury from the protection giyen to the maiitt^ 
facturers i^ those particular articles which mig^t 

« 

he brought cheaper from abroad, would, with all 
the i^aution which is necessary in conducting poti- 
tical change, and with a due regard to the interest 
and indemnification of those who might have em^^ 
barked their capital, or fler?ed their tioie, in the 
protef^ted trades> see)^ to lemoi^ the ^jurious re- 
straints upon industry ; but surdy it could nevet 
enter his contemplation, to correct one evil, by the 
infiiction of ^ second, or, while proclaiming his 
belief in the benefits of uniestfided intercourse^ 
to establish, on the principle of equal dealings ad-* 
ditional monopolies for mdemi^fyiBg «- single claiSj 
^t the general expense. 

Those persons w|io are employed in the fiibrka? 
tion of sfich articles as we might obtain cheaper 
from abroad, do not form a very large proportion, 
even of our manufacturing population. But these 
are the only persons, on whom the exelttsion of 
foreign m^ufacturers Cf^, possibly^ eon^r a be? 
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oefit ; audi tb«refi»re^ eTOMtdmiltiog tibe straoig^ 
<ifH^ w^ that ihe igrieulturatiit is entitled to w 
c»e)iHi?e iodeamity^ for purchftaipg (MNse articles 
at too dear a rate^ tbeee are the onlj persons by 
wboiQ^tUs exclusive indemnity should be paid-* 
Xp .iQfJ^e tbe great mass of the oomraiuiitj gi? e 
19^1$ for their breads because a system of commer- 
qiU regiiIatioiis> avowedly erroneous^ compels tiieni 
to give too nwcb for some other things^ would not 
I9tt}y be f^ glaring ^violation of natural justice^ but 
^^mmm seose. 

-.' U bis 'feeenorged^ that^ if the exteratl tcade iu 
f^m were ei»m^ed from all l^litiv eioterfenence, 
lyUle oth^sr branches of industry continued to 
pofsfss monopolies in the home market^ and boon- 
ties extending their foreign sales, sudi exnmpttons 
wouldj, indirectly, operate as the most ntwete and 
ff^didfl restraint; and cause thoar togaged in 
the ^owinc of corn;, to withchf aw theif capital firom 
that omM&m, for the piirpose of employing it in 
those favoured channels/ to which such artificial 
advantages were oontimied; 

Thia elg^tiotf tc^adiintting/ under thepreisent 
Iciisuiiiitontfes of this emmtry, the princifde of an 
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tinrestricted trade in oopD^ however plausible it 
tnny; at the first glance^ appemr^ can proceed^ only 
from an^enlire forgetAilness of the prineiples 'Of 
commercial intercourse. If France if^ere to supply 
lis with silks; and other articles^ in preparing^ which 
she possesses advantages^ she woiijd not give us 
thefVuit of her labour for nothing ; she would re^ 
quire^in payment; hardware^ or stufi^^ or some 
other goods^ in preparing which the advantage be- 
longis to U3. When, therefore, we pr<Aibit the 
importation of French silks^ we neeessarlly prb^ 
hibit, at the same time, the exportation of the Bri- 
tish goods, which would pay for them ; and when 
/we create a forced demand for home^idaa^ silks^ 
we; by. the .saine>operation, most 4estroy,to ate uni 
equal amount, rtbe -foreign demand for our 6ther 
manufactures. i< 

Thus, then, it appears, that those -l^sktive 
measures. of monopoly and bounty, which are sup- 
posed to throw an undue proportion of capital inio 
the channels'of'manufactures and commerce, have; 
on the contrary, the effect of depriving the manu<^ 
facturing capitalist of' that profitable occupation 
pf his stock, whichj under a firee trade, he vroul^ 
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find, id 4Stofyiiig on tlie incMaied commnuciiiaBt 
1>«lwBeii«Ji«tioin* By IheM effecto of mooopotiM. 
Mdtboimtier, mftnufftctiirtiigi aod eonineveuii pro- 
fit^ are reduced. : The niMiiitfacturiog and oom* 
nerf iali ittteraits are placed ia a less .flotuishiii^ 
aondition/ by the opfocatioil :of well eneoimgier 
mabjE; land ajre iiguied, hjt^kwe reguWions^ whiclt 
aretgiep^Mly wpfiofed 4o enrich Hmo, at. the eia*^ 
pmi^of ^ rest, of the dNnmunitj^ and to throw 
ijftto itbtir handle tbo lar^e.a luropDrtion of Oie.ca^ 
|iitai of the; country. . 

Bat i^Q^itave ni^t yet foHyunfaMed the*iigiisy 
*vhieh;tbo industrious clasaes smtaio,. froni the dn-. 
1tie6.:l$td: on for tfaei^ protection ; noc.tfae eitent ta 
iirhkh^ , monopolieii and bpnntieb^ instead of draw- 
ing cilpital to . mani^!k^tuil3s and. commerce^ nqpel 
it from these occupations. Whep a nation oonfinei 
berr^jTorts to the /abficati/dn :9f those. things^ in 
wh|9h.her.natm:al produclions^ her aitiiationi rwA^ 
moml .halttts^ ^ve her an adyantage^ she 9ot on)y 
renders the labowvand capital thus eaiployedi' 
moreiprddnctiVe^ than if she. fabri(^ate.dj it honaej 

f 

articles whiqbforeigners could, furnish to her at a, 
cheai^er rate^ but increas^^ to an indefinite extent^ 
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ikt qoMniity of Ubour and eapiUlj ivbieh ahe may 
headkkUjmwttt in maiiaCGictores and cimHnercc# 

Fpr^ tbM co-operating wttk nature^ she cannot 
be undersold bj foreign nations ; :while, from tfao 
leeiprocitj of commerccj creiy inciaaae in the pro* 
dnetive powers <tf her labour^ wbicb enables her to 
consunie a greater ipiantitj. c^ foreign artichn, 
creates new demandi for bar eommodities in tiie 
ftnreign market^ and tiras opens a perpetuaHj ek« 
tMling BbU fdr hpr4Q[ertioM. ^bus wis see^ that^ 
if the current of events was not fiMrced out of its 
natural cbanael^ industry wookt receive « still in* 
creasing stinubis^ and there would be m Bhooefk 
intdrmiaabie aeGumolation of manufacturing and 
commercial capitad. Let us contemplate^ for a 
ibomeiit; the diametrieally opposite «fifec& of boun- 
ties and pvdtecting duties. 

Hie fabricating^^ at hbme^ of those Hirtides whfob 
^Mtigners can fnrnirii cheaper/ not taly turus> at 
irJB liavcl seen/labbur and capitai 'icorn thw ^most 
prdluctive occupations/ but dittinkhes Ae qnan^ 
titjr ^ botb^ which can be baieficiaUy veated in thq 
tfp^tftions of nianikfactni« and comiaero^ Those 
manofactures in which foreigners ex^cel Qs^ and 
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viUA, €#ittaqiieti%« tttfmt fw dMir ^lUUMi* 
mmt^ pmteetiag datin uid mooopdiei, caimot Im 
OMrried on^ to ft gcefttef extent tiMli ii MOCMiiy^ tt 
supply the hMne market. The fewigntrt, Iq whoni^ 
in fwepuiog incli artielet^ af tmnl adTwIagfy lie* 
Imig^ ynil eiectiiaUj beal nt out of tgmffk vm* 
ketf ; and^ ¥rhen we haw latirfhed Use Remand of 
Uie doBKitic ooHumer^ all SuQmr increase of ma* 
nnfiuiturkig ateck will be toipoMiUe. 

To whatever extaMk we refwe t^ huy^ffgoi fo* 
re^ners, we, to the maUd esitewt, dej^fe thAW of 
the power Of bnjrmg firom 110 ; aoi, in whatever 
degree we tium iadushry from Its ntttunl eourse^ in 
ttfe eaaae degree we dstj up the eourcef olF oomoier* 
eial pveiiietiiy, and» instead of forcing too ^reat n 
proportion of the weaUh of the eountrj from the 
foil, dq^ve the capitalitt of the power of hue* 
fidally testing faia stock ia mann&etiueB m4 
trade* 

Tfans, tksm, jt clearly appears, that protectipg 
duties and houDties» turning our industry ficom em« 
ploynents 'm whidi we are naturally quaJUfiod to 
exe^, and in whaeh wse are secure against fore^ 
(2Q0peliti9»^ ll^t Mly hgures the general wealth 
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andt'prdsperity of the cauntryj but, upon the maiiu*- 
titcinrer ftnd morphant^ the verj persons whom tfa^ 
are i^upposed to^bebefit^t the expense of the com- 
. ttmnity, Acti»iiilate'dAu1i»le.tniBd)ief,at:OQceloifirer7 
ini^ th0 {>rodiictiw poin»rs of thdr capital^ and 
i}mitiilg,1lie quantity of 14iH)ur and of stocl^^ whteh 
they can heiieiclalfy eaploy* . r . 

The position, therdEbre; that bemnties and pro* 
tecting duties b^n^t the manufecturing and comr 
naei^etftl'cUsses/ and aecum^^ute the capital of the 
fc06ntlfy lii^thisir bantfsi 'being entirely erroneoiis^ 
thedoctfine it has been taroiiijg|!(t forvrard to suppm^t 
falls instantly to the grouad* These Jyery boun-r 
ties and' protectii^ duties^ "^hich, :wid\b ieiteoded 
Only tO'Scfcnre the h(mie, shut >us out from the 
benefits of ^he foreign market^ andliiiiit thexsapita^ 
that can be beneficially employed in manufeotureii 
and- commerce, must, in the most ieffectual manner, 
withhold the grower of corn from transferring his- 
stock into those channels of industry, which i^ecdve 
such pernicious favour. Com merce and tnanufac% 
tures receive^ from legii^tive . enconsageaMat, no 
advantage, requiring, in order to xestore a due equi*. 
librtum betweep the different braoehes of industry^^ 
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a^ mrtificift) encouragement shdUldbe eiiended 
to agriculture. On the contrary^ Hie trading claiMci 
iQ«ttki the deepest injury f»om every infvhigeaient 
on commercial liberty ; and boontfev; on the ex- 
pmrtatiou of domestic articles^ and' proteetiDg du- 
ties laid on the iDArodiictkm of fore^ bnes^ in- 
stead cxTheing a* reason for granting the corn gnawer 
a'monopoly of the home market^ constitute anar- 
l^uobent for learing th0 trade in com fi^e^ and' re^* 
^(iarethat^ as some eomfieiisation for the* peculiar 
injury, they sustain, iu hayisg a lorced « and uoM- 
iural direction given to^ their industry^ manufac- 
tucers and trkders should be permitted to purchase 
their food wh^rerer it can be obtained at the cheap- 
citrate; .»*>•• 

' It is hdped> that, fi^m these iltustratidiis, it i^ill 
jippear sufiM^i^tiy evident, that the bounties and 
]preteoting duties, by wbidi our nmnuiaetarers 
liave !becii mtteaapted to be fa\oured, cannot have 
any tendency i^ vrithdraw capital from tise soil ; 
and that> tfaerefiiMre^ eatalilishing, during tiie' con- 
tinuance of duch r^ulatioBS respecting^ other 
brai^dies of industry/ peifect freedonm in the foreign 
tradQJtreorn^ <iould not possibly operate upoiiihe 






reitrftini* 

BowBties aad protoeting dtitiefl gMnted to out 
siik manufiietorer^ d&, indeed, force capitel into 
ihis ishimiiiDl of kidu»ttj ; buf iheo^ it is ai the es* 
penae of some other mmvSicUmt, ssore adapted to 
the eottiitrj» mib wfaichi if interoourse Were ffoe, 
fofejjgn silks would have beea porehaaed, and to 
whitob> if otir cestrietidas upon inport faAd not in* 
tctdieted eiport^ a much gsei^er portion of. the 
capital of the commnmfy would have been drawn* 

Such artifiicial regula^ns may increase the quan* 
tity of capital in some particular employment, but 
then, it is by dimimslring the general mass of ea<^ 
pital that might be profitably turned to mannfac^ 
lure aod commeree. For it is certain that, if we 
refuse to receive the artieles^ in pr€f»ariog whidb 
foreigners excel ns^ we deprive them of the power 
of purchasing the articles, which we can ftmndi at 
a cheaper rate than tiiey^ and destroy thoK intema* 
tional, and mutoally benefiNMl dtt isions of labour, 
that are at once the cause, and the effeiet of ftmgtf 
trade : wbilc^ if we were fireely toreeeive the pro^ 
dttctions of Ibre^n industry, a much greater quan^ 
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tiiy of dMiestio artkles y0o\M be Mil abroid to 
ipftjf for tbem^ a&d^ in otdec td carry 4m the iitcratied 
iatercouiBe with other ti«^0B«, a ttiuch larger por- 
Am of the stock of the coiMiuiiity would he turned 
into the ehapnels of naBufaciure and cooitaerioe. 

Hevee in a majtolacturiag coiiatkj^ bodntietaad 
^^tecting duties for forcing exotic hranchet ctf i»- 
4nstr3i^ have a tendency^ not to eokige^ hut to 
afaoak ap the channeb of iaAe ; not to draw «a|d- 
tal from the growing of corn^ bat rather^ by Uant- 
ii^ the quiuEtfty jof itock^ libat can be ernplojfcd 
in intecnatioBil intercanrse^ to pour a greater pro- 
portion of it upon the $ioiL 

It *iay be xxifgA^ perhapi^ that tf pwteeting di^ 
timylaad on tofavow doiKiestie ^nanufoctord^^did 
not force industry from . its natural directiOB, the 
wrought goods, which, under a general freedom of 
intercourse, we received from abroad^ night be paid 
for> not by other wi ought goods^ but by the pro- 
duce of our soil ; and tl^t, therdbte^ the protect 
tng duties which eaicldde foreign manafaotoiM, 
may destroy the foreign demand for our com, and 
thus operaie as a restricttosQi onoor agirioul(iire«. 

This obieetion would hr annlicahfe. io Pokwd. 
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In tfa«t cobnf ry^ corh^ ftom its low natural pri6^, 
fannsihe staple article of foreign trade; and^ cont- 
sequently^ prohibitory duties upon the import of 
wrought goods^ would there operate as interdieliODS 
upon the exportation of ^ricultural produce. 

But England is in a sitaation directly the rererse 
of this* Here we have acquired extraordinary ad- 
vantages in manu&cturing industry^ while the na- 
tural price of our corn, is higher than in any other 
country of the world. ^ Though we were freely to 
receive the wrought goods of our neighbours/ we 
could not possibly pay for them in corn. It is 
quite in vain to urge that^ if foreign grain ^were 
excluded^ and that of home growth -allowed to be 
freely exported, capital would flow so copiously 
upon the soil, that the supply of corn would be in- 
creased, «nd, consequently, its price reduced, until 
it could be sent abroad with a profit. Such arti- 
fidlal encouragements extended" to agticultiire, 
could augment the supply of corn, only by turnings 
labour and- capital to such' inferior lands as have 
been hitherto inadequate to repay the expense of 
tillage ; that is, could inci^se the quantity of com, 
only by increasing its natural price; that is, as na- 
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tural price must ever^ on the ayeragej goTera the 
prices of the market^ without rendering exportation 
absolutely impossible. 

To imagine^ that^ in England^ a free admission 
of foreign goods could create a. demand for agri- 
cultural produce ; and that prohibitory duties on 

 

the importation of manufactures^ can act as. an in- 
direct restriction on the exportation of corn^ imr 
. plies absurdity^ and contradiction ; and betrays la- 
mentable ignorance of the fundamental principles 
of political economy, namely, that market, cannot 
continue below natural price, and that. production 
.must cease when its expenses are no longer irepaid. 
England cannot raise an independent supply . of 
corn for her increasing population, without such 
restrictions on the importation of foreign gmin^. as 
shall be sufficient to keep under cultiration^ lands 
considerably inferior in quality to those cultivated 
•in the neighbourii^ growing countries of Europe^. 
Now, to raise any given quantity of corn on Our iuf 
feribr lands, would require more capital and labour^ 
4faan to raise it from the land under tillage: upiQa 
the continent ; and^ as our better spils virould acn 
quire an increased value in proportion to their su« 

I • 
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periority oyer the inferior ones \?hieli could now be 
profitably tilled, any gireii quantity of produce that 
might be raited from them^ would be charged with 
a higher rent^ than the same quantity raised in 
France^ or Grermany^ or Poland. 

Thus^ restrictions upon import^ causing us to 
produce ail independent supply of subsistence^ for 
our increasing population^ would raise all the com- 
ponent parts of the price of corn^ above their level 
in the surrounding countries. Under such circuis- 
stances we could no^ even ia an abundant yearj re- 
move superfioity^ until our markets had fallen very 
considerably below the usual rate ; and to create ik 
permanent surplus to give in exchange for the 
wrought goods of our nagfabouisiy would not be 
within the limits of possibitity. 

Hiose who Wish that Eogland should onoe niore 
become aa exporting country^ would do wdl to 
eoosider the cottnection between market and oatur 
ral price ; ftnd to trace the backward march^ wlud^ 
must be made before their olgect could be arrived 
at It is self-evideat that before we become aft 
exporting country^ our markets must be lower than 
the markets of otlyr countriea. Now> in order to 
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reduce onr market prices^ it it neceflsary that the 
pataral price of our corn should be reduced. But 
this reduction in the natural price of our corn can* 
not be effected^ while, for lands of the same qua- 
lity, we pay a higher rent than it paid in other 
countries ; and while we till inferior soils, whicb^ 
to raise the same produce, require more capital and 
labour. BeforOi therefore, we can reduce our na- 
tural and market prices, and become an exporting 
country again, landlords must abate their rents to 
a level with the rents paid in France, or Germany, 
or Poland; and population must be so thinned^ 
.that a cultivation, contracted within the limits of 
those fertile districts Y^hich require little expense of 
^capital and labour, shall be sufficient, not only to 
meet the home consumption, but to yield a surplus 
produce for the foreign market. When these events 
shall have taken place^ and England, with respect 
io the value of land, and to the existence of a manu« 
faeturing population, shalFhave been assimilated to 
Poland, she may employ her. plains in raising sub- 
sistence for her neighbours ; and the objection, that 
prohibitory duties upon the importation of wrought 
goods« check the exportation of the produce which 
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niigbt have paid for them^ and thus operate as ib- 
direct restrictions forcing capital from the sdil^ may 
become applicable to her situation* 

And now^ it is hoped^ that vfe have sufficiently 
examined the question^ whether the existence of 
l^islative restrictions^ imposed with, a view.of en* 
couraging other branches of industry^ forms an ex- 
ception to the principles formerly unfolded^ respect- 
ing the benefits of a free external trade in corn. 
We have seen^ that bounties^ and protecting duties^ 
extended to those manufactures^ in. which other 
countries can work at a cheaper rate than we^ do not 
inflict an exclusive injury on the agricultural classes^ 
but fall with equal weight. upon all the individuals 
of the community^ those only excepted^ who work 
at the protected and forced employments^ in which 
foreigners possess advantages ; and it has appeared^ 
that indemnifying the landed intereftts^ by giving 
them another monopoly against consumers, sq far 
from being called for by fair dealings would be a 
flagitious violation of that principle, inflicting on 
all other classes a two-fold injury. 

It has also been shewn^ that, in ia country where 
the high natural price of corn already interdicts its 
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exportatioD^ the prohibition of foreign manufac- 
tures^ cannot destrc^ a foreign demand for agri- 
cultural produce^ or operate as an indirect restraint, 
withdravring capital from the soil ; but that^ on the 
contrary, in such a country^ these prohibitions on 
foreign wrought goods^ destroy the demand for 
home wrought goods which would have paid for 
them^ and^ by choaking up the channels of com- 
merce, and limiting the quantity of stocky which can 
be profitaMy employed in trade and manufactures^ 
haye rather a tendency to confine the capital of thj> 
country to the soil. 

. ' Thus^ tfaen^ it is evident^ that^ in a country^ wher^ 
the natural price of corn is higher than in others^ 
bounties^ and protecting duties^ granted to manu- 
facturing industry, form no exception to the prin^ 
ciples of a free external trade in corn. Such boun- 
ties^ and protecting duties^ indeed^ are injurious to 
the general wealth and prosperity of the country ; 
and^ with all due provision for the indemmficatio/^ 
of the individuals^ who may haye embarked in the 
forced and exotic branches of industry^ ojught grar 
dually to be abolished ; but they cannot (except in 
a country where the low i^tur^I price of corn ren- 
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ders it a staple article of coidmerce^ the export of 
\9hich must diminish^ as the importation of foreign 
articles is restrained) inflict any peculiar dispou-? 
ragement upon agriculture^ or require^ in order to 
Restore the profits of stocky in its different employr 
ments^ to a just equilibrium^ that the grower of 
corn should obtain a monopoly of the home ma^-^ 
ket. 

Every view^ therefore^ i^hich can be taken of the 
question^ confirms theeonclusion^ that^ to th^ parti? 
fcular caseof a country, which infringes the freedom 
of commerce with respect to wrought goods, the 
principle of uncontrolled external tr^de ia cotn, 
applies with the full^t force* The existence of thi$ 
infringement will diminish the general wealth of 
the community ; but, whether such infriogemeat 
eSList or not, tlie unimpeded operations of the com 
inerchant, rectify the irr^ularity iof the seasons id 
supplying food, and render dearth an improbable, 
famine an impossible, occurrence. 
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CHAP. IL 

On the Question, Is the general Principle of a 
free external Trade in Corn UaUe to Limitation 
in its Application to the particular Case vf a 
Country^ which is more heaiMy taxed than 
other growing Countries f 

TV £ are now to enquire^ whelber the particiiltr 

case of a country, preased more heayilj than her 
neighbours by internal taxation, forms an excep* 
tion> to which the general princq^les of the eitefnal 
trade in com do not apply. Taxation can ^EocC 
trade only by inflnencii^ prices. Now it iaflueneet 
prices in two ways ; firstj directly^ bj falling upon 
'ttie artide consumed ; and, secondly, indirecftly; 
by fallings not on ttie ariide consumed^ but upon 
something else^ which may be necessary to its pro- 
duclkioit Indirect taj^tipn, however^ has two dia- 
tiuct P^t^fMm; it «i<hisrj by bcwg luid on.arti- 
alfts necessary to the subsistence of labour, increases^ 
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^ageSj and occasions a general rise in the expenses 
of production ; or else^ by being laid^ not upon the 
labourer's subsistence^ but upon things peculiar to 
some branches of industry^ it occasions the partial 
rise in expenses of production. 
*' The enquiry, therefore, how for the effects of a 
heavy taxation upon prices may limit the principle 
of a Free external trade, naturally divides itself into 
three heads, viz. a rise in prices occasioned by di- 
rect imposts ; a general rise in prices occasioned 
by indirect imposts ; and a partial rise in pricesi 
occasioned by indirect imposts. - 

we shall consider in their order. 



I« Supposing an unrestricted commerce to exist 
^tween England and France, and the two coun- 
tries to possess equal advantages in the silk manu- 
facture, then a tax often shiilings.a yard/ laid tr^on 
British, would operate as a bounty, to that amount, 
upon the importation of foreign silks. Here; then, 
niFe see, 'that a direct tax upon a domestic article^ 
-must turn foreign trade from its accustomed chan- 
nels. While such an internal tax existed, a.free im- 
portation of the foreign article would $ict as a ruiQ^ 
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0U8 discouragement to the domestic manufacturer^ 
and would compel him to desist from the working of 
silk ; while, in France, it would occasion a forced 
iuYestment of capital in the manufacture of that 
article, in order to supply the British market; 

Nowy the balance being disturbed by a weight 
thrown into one scale, it is necessary to restore the 
equilibrium by placing a simitar weight in the 
ether ; the direct internal tax having destroyed the 
natural level of industry^ a countervailing duty is 
requisite to. restore it. Such duty, too, would be 
conformable to those very principles^ on which, 
when no direct internal tax is laid upon the home* 
mad^^ article^ the benefits of unrestricted importa* 
tion ar^ demonstrable. In the homer market, it 
would place the home and the foreign manufac- 
turer on their former relative footing ; and, if ac- 
eomp^nied by a drawback, to a similar amount, 
upon c^porlaiion, would place them upon their 
former relative footing, with respect to the foreign 
market also. • 

When a direct tax is( laid uppn a domestic arti« 

cle, a countervailing duty, laid upon the similar 

. fpreign article, accompanied by ^ drawback upon 
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the exportatioii of the one^ and re-exportation of 
the other^ though it increased the price to the coa- 
mimer^ yet^ instead of checkings would restore that 
equal intercourse between nations^ which incites 
the industry^ and augments the wealth of alL 

But this is too obyious to require to be longer 
dwelt upon. ' When direct taxefr are laid upon 
articles of home production^ oo one controverts 
the principle^ thiU; coonteryailiflg duties should be 
laid upon similar foseign artkles. And, though 

« 

the principle wme controTerted, yet^ as direct 
taxes are not laid exclodiTely upon eorb of home 
growth^ the discussion of it would be foreign io the 
8ul)}ect of the present work. We will pass to the 
consideration of the next brandi of tiie question 
proposed for discussion in this chapter. 

Ii« The reasoning formerly employed to proTe 
the infiucBce which tiie price of com has upon Hm 
wages of labour^ afipUea, witti equal force^ to every 
other article^ which climate, or habit^ may have 
rendered necessary to the subsistence of the la- 
bourer. While shoes form an essential ingredient 
in the natural price of labour^ the labourer mu«t 
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receiTe a sum which ¥^ill enable him to purchase 
th$m ; and a tax upoD leather m\l be followed by 
a rise in wages. 

It is no ol\]ection to this to urge^ that the high 
price of shoes may stimulate the labourer^ by the 
spur of necessity^ to increased exertion^ and that 
bis competition for employment, will render wages 
lower than before. There can, indeed^ be no 
doubt that the market price of labour^ as well as 
of any thing else^ may occasionally sink below the 
natural level. But then^ it is demonstrable^ that 
this state of things cannot ccmtinue long. From 
the climate and the habits of life prevalent in 
England^ kibour cannot be performed without 
shoes; and though^ at firsts the competition of 
workmen might reduce the value of the commodify 
th^ brought to mark^^ yet^ the bailing number of 
hands^ and consequent competition of employers^ 
would speedily ccMnpel the latter to advance, in 
the form of iticreaaed wagesj the amount of the 
tax falling upon the leather consumed by the 
labourer* 

Now it is evident^ that, other things remaining 
tbie s$m6, increased wages increase the expenses of 
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{iroductfoD^ and raise the price of every commo- 
dity^ "vvhich labour is an instrument in furnishing. 
Where^ therefore^ sfaoes^ and soap^'and salt/ and 
\vhatever else habit may have introduced as con- 
stituent parts of the natural price of labour^ are 
objects of taxation^ it is^ unless under some ex« 
traordinary advantages of cheapness in the raw 
material^ or of skill in the application^ and ma- 
chinery for the abridgement^ of labour^ impossible 
that commodities should be brought to market so 
cheap as in countries^ where the necessaries of life 
tre less heavily burthened. 

As taxes^ laid upon the necessaries of life^ are 
thus^ by an indirect operation^ just as efficacious 
in raising the price of other articles^ as taxes laid 
directly upon them^ it seems^ at first sights the 
obvious conclusion from analogy^ that the former^ 
equally with the latter^ act as- a bounty upon the 
introduction of foreign goods^ turn external trade 
from its natural channels^ and require^ in order to 
restore a just equality in the different modes of em-* 
ploying capital^ that countervailing duties should 
be imposed on imported articles. On a closer 
examination^ however^ we sball find^ that the 
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analogy between the high price occasioned by 
direct^ and the high price occasioned by indirect^ 
taxation^ is not sufficiently strict^ to authorixe our 
applying, to the one, conclusions which may be 
correct as to the other. A short analysis wUI 
demonstrate this. 

If, other things remaining the sam^ taxes Idd 

upon the various necessaries of life^ so raise the 

« 

wages of labour, and the expenses of production^ 
in England, that the farmer cannot bring corn to 
market, without charging twenty per cent, more 
than the farmer in France can afford to sell it for, 
the consequences to be apprehended are, that, 
under a free importation, French produce would 
inundate our markets, and compel the home grower 
to turn his capital into some other channel. Let 
us then suppose, that this consequenpe takes place, 
and that the foreign grower^ enabled, by the ab- 
sence of taxation, to raise his cprn twenty per 
cent, cheaper than the domestic, undersells^ and 
fairly beats him out of the market. 

Now, the necessary result of this is> that some^ 
thing must be sent abroad^ to pay for the foreign 
produce we have receiyed. The foreign grower 
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^ili not gif e it to U8 for nothing. We muit i«tuni 
him a full equivalent. Commerce is reciprocal. 
In whatever degree we import corn^ in the same 
degree must we export some other article. But 
when internal taxation has increased the wages of 
labour^ and the expenses of production^ twenty 
per cent, beyond the rate of other countries^ what 
other article can we export ? A rise in the price 
of labour communicates itself to every species of 
agricultural produce^ as well as to corn ; tiie 
exportation^ consequently, of any species of agri- 
cultural produce^ is impracticable. 

But again, as the wages of labour enter more 
largely into the price of wrought goods, than into 
the price of raw produce^ internal taxation upon 
the necessaries of life, will increase the price of 
manufactures, as much, if not more, than it in- 
creases the price of corn ; and will cheek their 
exportation, as much, if not more, than it checks 
the exportation of the unwrought productions ef 
the soil. Such an internal taxation as raises the 
rate of wkges, raises, universally, the value of 
every article, in the price of which, wages form a 
component part. But, if the price of all articles 



be equally raised, the exportation of all would be 
equally checked. The advance in our markets, 
"wMch enabled the French to undersell us in the 
article of coruj would also enable them to under- 
sell us in every thing else. Butj if they undersold 
us in e?^ thing, thejr would buy nothing from 
us ; and it is certain, that, if they bought nothing 
from us, tiiey could sell nothing to ua. 

Itie supposition, tiierefore^ that, if indirect in« 
temal taxation should generally raise our markets 
twenty per cent, above those oif France, grain 
would be poured in from that country, to the 
injury, of the hoflne grower, is erroneous. A rate 
of prices universally highj cannot encourage ex- 
portation, because it checks importation; and 
commerce being reciprocal, the cme cannot exist 
without the other. 

It is no objection to this reasoning to say, that, 
when commodities become too dear to find pur- 
chasers in the foreign market, the cheaper articles 
which we m%ht receive from abroad, would be 
paid for by a transmission ef money, insteiad of 
goods. For, granting the fact, the necessary con- 
sequence still would be, that for^gn commodities 
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could not continue to come into our markets* 
The instant we ceased to export home productions^ 
and paid for foreign articles in money^ at that 
instant^ the supply of money would begin to di- 
minish^ and its value tp increase. But a rise in 
the yalue of money^ is the same thing as a fall in 
the price of commodities. With the necessaries 
of life^ the wages of labour^ add the expenses <^ 
production^ would fall. Hence the foreign^ would 
no longer be able to undersell the home^ grower. 
On the contrary^ as the self-same process which 
diminished our supply of modey^ and reduced our 
prices^ would increase the supply of the metali^^ 
and elevate prices^ in the country whose produce 
we had purchased^ the home> would obtain an 
advantage over the foreign^ grower ; and we 
should now be enabled to furnish produce to those^ 
^honi we were sp lately obliged to pay in cash. 

Neither would it be an objection to the prin- 
ciple that commerce is an exchange of eqiiivalentst, 
to urgc« that if we could not send commodities 
abroad^ we might pay for the goods we imported 
by bills of exchange. Our bills would speedily 
overstock the foreign market^ and become depro* 
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dated. Supposing, as before, that indirect in- 
ternal taxation raised our prices twenty per cent, 
abote those of France^ and that this so checked 
our exportation^ that all we received from that 
country we paid for in bills of exchange, ' then^ ifl 
a little time^ these bills would be so depreciated^ 
that the exchange would be twenty per ceol 
against us. Now the moment things arrived at 
this statcj (and^ under this supposition^ they must 
arrive at it very speedily) the' foreign grower would 
cease to have any advantage over the home grower* 
Though the French farmer might be able to raise 
his produce twenty per cent* cheaper than the 
British &rmer^ yet^ on coming into the British 
market^ he would lose twenty per cent, on the 
exchange. If he attenipted to indemnify himself 
for this loss upon the exchange^ by raising his 
prices^ then^ in whatever degree he thus indem- 
nified hknself, in the same degree he would cease 
to undersell the homcf grower. If he carried back 
gold^ the consequent fall of prices^ described in 
the former p^ragraph^ would speedily drive him 
from the British market ; andj ifj to save the ex^ 
diange^ he attempted to take back comrnxklitiesj 
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ibfm beiPft l»y it? wpppntioii, tweniy per co^. 
4fftr«r in Eoglund tliaQ w Frtmce, the Ion bet 
voJiU qustfiin vpon tliejB> indiepcn^ntijr ef c«x- 
mgpe^ w9nlclie|[AC% coi|olKr>»Jia9ce wli»ibef4ii|f4 
Hf qn tbe ^cbnoge. In Mrhikt^y^r. w»;r be e/uk9r 
XOwesA U»^ cover tbe traoiactiop, bis a^vantag^ ii|, 
cooing iqto^the British tn«rket coul4 in op IPJS 
be inereM»d» bjr.tbait luiisrersftl riie.<^ v^\f^» ^b)<^ 
» pn>4uce4< lyr tM»ti(Hi ^ling on^tbe nefloswi© 
«r li&^ 1^ ifierimwigL tbe /«Kftg»ft: <>f hJxMii^ «fi4 
tbe.ey^DWs of,prQ4u«ti<Mi« 
ibidi HOIK* it is bofiedk itbM b«fii i»«(|^ inf 

t<!ie«% eyjidenta ilwt* htm^l^t vuk]^^^ <yr 
i(|$llti«»l» ^ejr. »t a bw^ gm««> z^.aegmi^Mt 
iifffKi V, . li|et,wfen tbe bigb pri^fi* 4)c<»9ioii^: bjr 
f)ir«ct a^, tbe bjgb pri^e*. oeciisioiii;^ by. ii^Ura^ 
Ifti^atioiij ^ quterial d|9f;wctiop^ sufficient tp rQii4<f 
i^mplelvly eriPDiBous* vUh i »iP9C!t to tb^ ^w^ 
coiidiifflaiif* uicootroTertiUe wUb . rpspect to, Um 
oibere A tax» laid diiectly upon asQr boi««> Cfimr 
Biodity> does sot hmbo the piiee of «Uo1^r coin? 
niod^a to an equal este^t ; and doet not bjJT 
discoiiragiDg the. exportation of wbateyef artiidei 
might piurdiasio fiureigii goods, diedt impOi^tiM 
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oi> Hie one faafidjr in the tatiie itgrn, in ivlufdi. it 
pf ometeB U oiv Hw edier^ and thus^ from iii owk 
feactipD> prevail the prcnliieer ef the taated conii* 
medity from beiog^ undersold in ibe home rawket^ 

'Vhis eouiitef*operatioD^ however^ i» effeoiudlj^ 
perfbrmed %y those taxes^ vhieh^ laid on indireetljF^j 
thfongh the medium of the labonr hy which tYn&yi 
aite produced^ raise the price of commodities bp« 
yond their price in other countries less heavily bur* 
lilened, A rise in wages^ and^ through wageS) in 
the eacpenses of productienj acts universally ; and> 
if it checks importation with respect to one eom** 
modity^ cheeks, it^ also> witii reppeet to %\h 
Henoe> wheq the* foreign* speculator enters the 
maHieii which have been raised by indirect taxa- 
tion> the advantage- he gains' upon tiie high price 
of! the ai^ttcle he brings^ is Mactly counterbalwac^ 
ed bj^ the high' p^ioe of 4ie article he takei» away ; 
and' his. profits^ upon the wbote of his. translactien) 
ean be pnofther more nor less- than they would hare 
been> before the country to which he trades- had 
iier markets raised by tasea laid upon tlito neeeaia* 
riiuiofiife. 

If; inioider te^retliM U^ profite upen hiir safles^ 
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he refused to buy any thing in the taxed country, 
but carries back her specie, then, in that country, 
the metals rise in value, or, in other words, prices 
fall, and the foreign adventurer can no longer un* 
dersell the domestic trader ; and if, with a vi^w to 
continue a lucrative trade, the foreigner receives 
payment in bills of exchange, the loss sustained 
upon the depreciation of these, will leave htm ex- 
actly ad he was before. 

In economical science, no principles are mbre 
strictly demonstrable, than that commerce is an 
exchange of equivalents, and that whatever checks 
exportation, operates as a check upon importation. 
But taxes vvhich, by raising the wages of labour, 
and the expetises of production, increase the price 
of commodities, check exportation in the same de- 
gree that they encourage importation ; and, there* 
fore, in fact^ they discourage importation just as 
much as they encourage iU Ih^ effects they pro- 
duce'upon the one hand, they counteract upon the 
other. They constitute, in themselves, countervail- 
ipg duties, fully adequate for the protection of the 
home market. The particular case, therefore, 'of a 
conntiy in which they raise the price of a|^caltural 
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produce^ above its price in the neighbouring coun- 
tries^ forms no exception io the principle of a free 
cEtemal trade in corn. Their existence does not 
require that the domestic grower should be pro- 
tected bj l^slatiTe enactments in the home 
market 

IIL Though the taxes which, by raising the 
amount of wages^ increase the expense of produc- 
tion^ and^ consequently^ effect a general and si- 
multaneous advance in the price of all commodi- 
ties^ do not^ in the home market^ give the foreign 
any advantage over the home grower^ yet^ vrith 
respect to all imposts falling exclusively^ or vntb 
disproportioned weighty upon agriculture, the cafe 
is vridely different. 

A tax laid upon horses employed in husbandi;yj 
would raise the price of the corn produced by the 
home grower ; but^ at firsts could have little com- 
parative tendency to raise the price of other articles 
with which foreign com might be purchased. If 
imposts laid exclusively on agriculture^ should 
raise the price of com nine per cent, then^ if com 
fiMrmed a third part of the labourer's subsistence^ 
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tvt^i iMUld be tmised thfw f or ovnt ; aad^ af 
iragei forniel m Aird part in tiie prioe of (hui^^ 
4/lhet eeniiliodittes would^ in the first ioAatao^ Ik 
rii0((d ^0 ))€f ieeut. Hence^ as b risfe in toil can 
be ^mmiinkateA to TTagies^ only in tiie prbportmn 
vrhich the labourer's consumption of corn bean 
to his whole consumption^ and as this proportioned 
iki in v^uigen can, in the firtt stite <rf its progiress^ 
aSeet eommodities only m ihe proportion whteh 
wkgCB m^y bear to the i^vhnle of the component 
parts of price^ it fe etident that tases^ falUng ex* 
MUsively, or i^rith disfNToportioned weighti upml 
flhie lioil^ must raine (lie price of agricultural pro« 
doce^ in a much greater degree^ than they cmM 
iraife the price of other thiqgs. 

The merchant^ therefore^ P^J^Qfr ^^^^ UMst mom 
for the articles^ with winch he purchaiad fbreign 
corn, could^ not wHfastMding the exiatence of suoii 
t9XtB, be able to supply the eon^uiber at nearty the 
former prices; while ttie htaviiy burtheaoMBd dQ«> 
tnestic grower, utiloBy be rdinqnished tiin coster 
taary rate of proit upon his stock, could nM pw? 
iRbly do so. llie equilibriutn wonld be dastarofed. 
Uttder ^ former sujppositiioD;^ that iife towi Uj^ 
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OD aetkultore rtis^ ^t prit6 of com Afike per 
teni. "vfhSk^^toT i cohAdeitMe period^ ihc^ couIA 
ioMTcelj raise th&t of Hit commoditiefl emploj-* 
ed to purchase foteigik corn kbove one ; Aeii; 
in fac4> a bounty of eight per cent; wotild be 

^milted on the impoHation of corn ; and labcndr 

 

1^ caipital would thus be tiirned from those chan- 
Aels iti which^ but for siich unequal imposts^ fhey 
IVotild naturally have flowed. The expenses heap- 
ed elelosively cm tillage would force us to irnpdrt^ 
tkfbler fhati to grow corn ; and would encourage 
foireign agriculture^ at the expense of our oyirit. 
Ihdiretet taxes^ therefctfe^ fallifag exclusively on ih€ 
jfoil^ and consequently raisidgtUe price of corn> iibi 
6nly above its price in other countries^ blit dsd 
abotis tbe proportion of the simultaneous rlie iii^ 
r doeed itt other doroestie drtides^ must^ f^ee impdr« 
tdtoik being adnfitted^ divert intcfrdatioifal iht^i^' 
ISQUse iir^m the ehan^els it ilitu^all;f would ta&i^; 
fi^oe ebpital from ilgriculiure!, and icbpose on th^ 
itiAt Of the farmer^ ik tubd oppressive f^iis bt 
jrfeitKctiotoV 
An^i^r ttat pr^ss tftfe^iAdly tpttU kgtittiV 
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firiogements on fqual intercourse^ apd qn tbe li- 
berty of irade^ it becomes a point of much nicety 
and interest to ascertain^ vrfiere they exists an4. 
i¥hat is the extent of their pperatioD. 

Tithes have been, very geqerally considered a^ 
forming a direct and very upeqnal imppst upon 
cultivation. When vre consider , their effecti#. 
however^ the first thing ^hich strikes us i^^ that 
they opcasion ft diminution in the revenue of the 
land proprietor^ rather than in the profits of the 
farmer. Ground vrhich is tithe-free, is more va-* 
luable than ground fiulgect to such charge ; and 
the capitalist^ who seeks to vest his stock in culr 
tivation^ will, to the fulf amount of this greater, 
yalue, be disposed to pay a higher rent. Now it in 
evident that, in whatever proportion tithes fall upoq 
the revenue of Ijha land, proprietor, they must, in 
the same proportipn, ce&se to be a tax upon the 
profits of the cultivator.. The farmer who„ pays 
£.9Q a year to his landlord, apd £,1Q a year to 
bis rector, vnll sell his produce at the same rate^, 
and with exactly the same profit, as tfie fiinner,^ 
Fho, being e^^eptipt from tithe«|,pajs fc^* fields, of 
i|i9 fame cpctent 91^ fertility^ thp whole nim of 
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jS. 100 in the form of rent The proper way of 
considering tithes^ therefore^ is, as a portion of 
tlie rent of land> made payable by law^ to persons 
i|dt being land proprietors. While the same sum 
is paid> it is of small importance to the cultivator^ 
by what person it is receiTed. Neither hare the 
proprietors of those lands^ a jpart of the rent of 
iwhich is made payable to the churchy any just 
capse of complaint. At the period of the original, 
conquests^ or grants^ upon the right of which their 
fiunilies ei^er inherit or have purchased^ knd was 
uibject to this charge ; and, therefore^ proprietors 
can make^ood a title^ only to nine^tenths of its 
prodiiee. llie other tenths a title^ as ancient and 
as valid as thejr own^ gives tp the maintenanoe oi 
the religion of the state. 

Thought tp all land proprietors] whose families^ 
by conquest^ grants pr purchase^ havCi subsequently 
to the establishine^t of tithes^ become entitled ta 
estates/ this mode of raising a revenue fpr the 
church ci^n afford no ground pf complaint ; and^ 
Hiough it is quite evident, that^ so long as a knom^ 
and determinate sum is paid for the use of land, it 
jlf^ tp the ^ pfiltivatprj a oaatter nearly indiffeiept. 
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^edwr '&» wbolt be given to the landlord^ or i 
part io tiie rector ; yet aft^ in cooseqnenoe df the 
preient mode of collecting them> the \ilu% of 
tttbes 18 ifDfixed^ and may tary from yekr to yeir^ 
according to the ifoatatttf of capilal| Vrhich it 
eoiployad vpon €be soil^ they iindoobtedly fiiHi 
«mth dbpr6p6rti6ned^ mod excluaTe vlsigfat, on til« 
h^. if the firnner britags in new fieid9> or ht^ 
AowB a heightened cultikre on <be old, this clergy 
becdme entifled io an inereased share of tte fruits 
of fail h^our^ and of the profits of hit; stock ; and 
tfans^ from the mode of their eonection> tiA^ opt'- 
mte hi an interdictioil updn improtetnent^ and at a 
direct tax on the gmowing of corn. 

But thab e? it ia by no means essential to the tithe 
system ; and^ by some modification ih the manner 
of eblbctiog^ m%lit be completely obviilted; If^ 
for e«iniple> they "vvm^^ after a foir talnation^ let 
at a sfilBd nm^ Air a giTen period^ say ttei yi^s, 
thiiti Hmk iojcirioas kfliience upon iiidiistry odd 
cbMvafilmty wernld be enth:ely done awny . Uftdi^ 
sacfa4 ih«de of eolteoting thfeir atfioant, th^jr iMUfti 
dpehtte^^eftctlyasatibt; fbkf ^ttM b6 MHAj^ * 
ptiHidn^ ths Hifetm «riattdi M Aj^, |in<tt^ W 
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Ihe Iftodlord'fl tttle> ha ite mamteiteioe <yf rcK*' 
gitas teacberd. Dttring ihe peitod for wlrieh Ihey 
>9«ro loused^ tli^y weuld mA, U ^rhalever exttal 
tillage or impr ovesietit mighi .Ite catvied^ «iititk 
the clergy to edter i^tt the friiite of the Ibrmer't 
hbbva, or to stere m the profitfl of thfe ineretted 
stocky he might kj out on tks sdiL 

The If^M Ranted hj thfe Irector^ as ^a\ as tlrt 
ktf e granted b j th6 iaAdlordj ought to bo t)f auf^ 
ficicnt kngth, to wetm^ to the cultivator the «inM 
tomary profit on whatever twp'iUl he might sink in 
inilMr^ventet Thn impifotonv^nt^ after it had re« 
paid^ wijUi in adequata profit^ the expense of nr» 
alieing it^ \i^6uld incr^se the amount^ both of Iho 
roat^ and of thfe tittio ; ttnd landiotdl^ clerg)r> and 
tenantry^ ^vi^ould have a joint interest in th« imprtfro^ 
melit ixf tiUaget 

But^ though tithes^ if fixed at a given mkm, fat 
a kno^m periodi oould ndt^ any moie than a rent 
find fit the sawe piferfod^ by 4ie lalid proprietori 
have an injuriout ^eti upon agriraltitf^^ yet Vf4 
lamt not forget^ thai> as they ar6 at pre&^nt t&U 
liVtod, they xfj^mU as a dis^ouriigMMilt ito agti^ 
tuHttfe, atid M n direct, »^ uheqcMl tiix tijlon ^ 
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production of corn. Under the present mode of 
eollectioD^ therefore^ thej force capital from the 
soil^ : into channels where it would not naturally 
flowi and are indirect infringements of the great 
principles of eqiial intercourse and free trade. 

Poor rates have been frequently represented as 
a species of tax^ falling exclusively upon agricul-* 
tore. The representation is undoubtedly errone- 
ous. So far as the amount of the poor rates can 
be ascertained^ the capitalist who embarks his stock 
in cultivation^ will^ to their full amount^ give less 
rent for a farm subject to poor rates^ than for an 
equal farm exempt from the payment of them ; 
and henccj even supposing them to fall exclusively 
upon the landed interest^ they would^ like well-re^ 
gulated tithe, be a deduction from the income of 
the land proprietor^ not a tax upon the capital of 
the cultivator. 

. But poor rates do not fall exclusively upon the 
landed interests. In England a very great propor* 
tion of the population is collected into manufiic** 
taring towns ; and the parishes- of the towns sup-' 
port their poQr> as well as the parishes of the coun-» 
try. The country parishes^ may probably p»y * 
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higher rate ihan those ntaated in tomm, but then, 
as all that part of the rate which it fixed or asGer« 
iaiood^ at the time of taking leases^ enters into the 
calculation of the capitalist when he undertol^k his 
lent^ and Tested his stock in cultivation, and must 
diminidi the revenue of the landlord, rather than 
operate as a tax upon the tenant, chai|$es for the 
maintenance of the poor can have little tendency 
to divert industry from the channels, which it na- 
turally would take^ It is only when that part of 
the rate, which being too recent, and too uncertain 
to have entered into the calculation of the cultiva* 
tor, when he took his farm, is more burthensomein 
the country^ than it is in the tovrns^ that assessments 
for the poor operate, as direct and exclusive taxet 
upon agriculture. 

What we have said respecting poor rates, appUct 
equally to all county assessments, laid <m for the 
repair of roads and bridges. When they exceed 
the proportion of the similar assessments laid on in 
, towns, for paving and lighting ; and when this ex* 
cess is too recent and uncertain^ to have entered 
into the calculation of the farmer, when he as- 
sumed his rent^ thgr heighten, beyond tilie due pro« 
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epente at Mstrictioiii ea the tnide of the fiu^nier. 

Tlui saoia priaeiple Iielils good npith respect li^ 
all tases laidi on senmots^ horsqa, and eanriagw em- 
played in agriculture. * In shorty every impost, of 
whatever kind^ and eveiy arrangeinent^ of whatevep 
natuK^ wl^cli.tendf to increase tbe price of agrf* 
cultural produce^ mthont, at the' saine> titBe> and 
in the iame degree^ tendiogto ilHtroaae the price o# 
aU the other article^ that might be employed to 
hring produce from' abread> gifea the foreign^ an 
advantage over the home^ grow^^ disturbs Ae equi« 
fibrium which alt occupations^ if left to themsdvei^ 
have a perpetual inclination to preserve^ diverts 
capital from the channels, in which, but for mch 
interference^ it would find its most profitable occH'^ 
pati^^a^ and forms aii indirect, iofiringement on the 
liberty' of trader and an unfair restriction upon <%e 
Ikmea 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have eoQrid^red 
the imposts^Uid exdiisively, or unequallj, upon the 
soil, aa they diminish the revenue of the land pro-' 
prietor^ and as thej reduce the -profits of the stock 
emp|o;fed in cultivation. NdWi though these ope* 
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tieop con&uwlQda m4 iqented^ wder the conmtNi 
cbiiMtfir Qf 4f(pm9ii« ik^ ImAfAinim^, 70I them 
it aa iniportairf^ diatuictioiii between Uiem^ ^iM^ 
live vrottld «ttwi to^oiy Mcuraiqy. in. out letioii* 
iigi» it 18 neeetiitfy ta mwrk* Md keep toinvkm 
T^ibph coo9i4ered aaa poction of rent ^einpart^ 
<ft « pwo4. pdof ta tbe conqueatj gnntj oc pui^ 
^b«ir» undtf wbicb ^e pr^i^Hetor bolds/ aie neitlM 
w^t towwb indiYidvals, nor iqpiriaus tp tho 
fuMi^ ; wbile^ in trmching upon tbe pr€ifitft of i t|t 
i^fceqipIoj^ipQiiitivi^on^ibqrArebcilbt Fm? 
ceiM^ m4 awwineiits of all kindej i?fben tb^y.j^nni 
more heaviljf in tbe countrjFi than , in, townti an^ 
aa tbcy affect tbe rent of land^ uqjiiat ; and« aa ibejr 
aflkAt'«apital,¥(aite4 in tbe «aU# an botb luyvit t# 
vdlTJdvals^ and iqjoriqiw tp tbe count! J. 

In. drawing tbit . diatinctionj, boweter^ betviwn 
tbe^ efieeta produced upon tbt^ landlord'a ranti. a«i 
ibe-OttltiTatoc's profit^ I would not be connderedL 
as urging.aiiy tbing in extenuation of. regulaitioQib 
wbicb maj bge. found to press unaquaUj upon tbe 
teper. To tax land proprietors^ or any otbei clai% 
more. beaTilj. than, tbe rest of. the coaniini^j ih 
evidently^ injurious and UDJust4 Iqiusticej and.inr 
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jttfy, hff^efet, hatti their degrees. While the ei-' 
lightened legislator mil be careful to avoid atijr 
measures which inflict, partial evil^ he will be so- 
licitous to shun the arraogements^ which in addi- 
tion to thdr partial evil^ hurt the general good. 
Taxes falling unequally on the cultivator^ are^ upon 
the score of justice^ as exceptionable as those^ which 
fall 'unequally upon the landlord; and^ over and 
above this common evil inflicted on individuals^ 
tend to lower the rate of profit upon the stock vest- 
ed in the soil^ to restrict cultivation^ to turd indus- 
try aside from that most profitable direction^ which, 
if left to itself^ it would seek^ and/ in this manner^ 
to retard the prosperity of the country. 

NoWj except when the landlord is also the culti- 
vator, find employs what would otherwise be rent^ 
not as a revenue to support consumption^ but as a 
capital to increase production, it is, with respect to 
the direction of industry, and the growth of wealth, 
df small importanee^ whether the whole of the rent 
of land goes into the pocket of the landlord, or 
whether a part of it^ and eved a disproportionate 
part, goes to the clergy, to those who work opoii 
roads and bridges, or who supply articles to poor 
houses and hoipitals. 
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When landholders can shew^ that any tax draws 
from them a disproportionate part of their revenue, 
they are> undoubtedlyj entitled to redress ; but then, 
their case, however clearly made out, is not so 
strong, as that^ which is formed of equal individual 
ii^uiy, conjoined with great public evil. 

Whenever it can be made appear, that a taX' or 
ussesament falls with unequal weight upon the rent 
of the proprietor, or on the profit of the cultivator, 
the landed interests^ both on the principle of im-^ 
partial doling, and on the ground of public pros* 
perity, are entitled to redress and protection. The 
most obvious redress^ the most simple and natural 
prpt^tion,. undoubtedly would be, a repeal, or 
equalization of the impost which inflicted the un« 
.equskl and injurious pressure. To such equaliza- 
tion or repeal, there could not be^ throughout the 
country, an objection raised. But when a more 
.equivocal species of indemnification and protection 
is demanded^ when, in order to make good the 
landloi^d's loss, and to restore the difierent branches 
of industry to their proper level, it is proposed to 
• infringe upon the freedom of the external trade in 
corn, which theory and experience have united to 
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pMBOuneej ao powerftil ib saying u* from the irre-v 
gularities of the seasons^ in augmentiDg subsistence; 
and in accelerating prosperity^ it is natural to 
pause^ and to ask^ before we risk such a measure^ 
whether a protecting duty kid upon fteeign corn^ 
could be so apportioned^ as to attain^ without go- 
ing beyond its object ; and whether^ if it could be 
io apportioned^ the remedjr might not be feutid 
more injurious than tl|e original evil it removed? 
These points we shall endeavour to ascertain. 

For^ though^ in gesenl^ the high price cosh 
muhicated to a commodity, by those indireei taxes, 
which, falling partially, do not, by elevating the 
markets universally, constitute, in themselves; a 
oefciBtervailing duty, should h^ considered as pre* 
dsely analogous to the high price added to a com* 
modity by a direct impost^ and though it eoidd, 
with respect to e^erj other hraorh of industiy, be 
proved confof mabk to the best maxims of politteal 
economy, to imposcL, in the former, as. well as in 
tibe latter case, suck duties on the importation of a 
similar foreign Commodity, as. would deprive it qf 
aqy, advantages over the domestic one ; yet^ the 
external com trade is of a natureso peculiar, and 
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^xett9 80 powetfu) Md important an itBett hp(rtk 
the supply of subsistenee, and on ttte phdductiVfe 
])ower8 of labduf , that it becomes neecisarf to ctt«- 
quire, whether^ tvtih itspect to it^ iKe priii<ti{jtb of 
countervailing^ dutieir, for the purpose 6f restotio^ 
equality of intercourse^ and returning capital int^ 
ttm original channels, (horn which it had been fbyc<sd^ 
may not be found inapplicable. 

We are to enquire whether^ y/heu tliites press 
diiproportiottately upon the soil^ duties upon fi^ 
reignr com can be so apportioned^ as to restore 
things to thirir original placei^ ; and whether^ cduld 
they be thiis^ apportioned, they might not iafliiA 
i^Vils/ greater than those which thi^ remoted; 

In the first pla<^^ yfhetk taxfttion, eVen in it^ moA 
pimple fbrmj and vi^thout affecting any thing ds^j 
falls directly and exclusively upon thd land^- «nd 
enabfes ns precisely tp ascertain the unequal and 
injurious diminution oeciisidned in the propriMw • s 
itnt^ a;nd eultivator's profit^ ii becomeb a probtem 
df great diffldnKjf* and nic^tyi to determine; wUt 
mnount of countervailing dtity ^ould readjust the 
Mftdi^ of itidoitfy^ arid place thtii fardiei^ id fats 
pfttott fdiitffe sitoalion with raiprnjl to the diH 

12 
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meatio manufacturer^ and the foreign grower. But, 
ws the sum, which may be demanded for tithes is^ 
under the existing mode of collecting them^ liable 
lo perpetual variation, the enquiry, to what extent 
they fpr^e capital from the soil, and to what amount 
protecting duties are required to turn it back into 
its natural channels, becomes in a higher degree 
perplexed and uncertain. 

With respect to all parochial. and county r&tes> 
and assessments, the case is still worse. * Not only 
are these varying and uncertain in their amount, 
but, before any conclusion ean be drawn, respecV 
ing the degree of duty which might be n^censary to 
counteract their operation^ the new^ and difficutt 
question arises, how far they act unequally^ ^nd 
depress the industry of the Country, belo^r that of 
the towns 2 

But this is not all- When the expenses of cul- 
^tiTation are increased, the farmer must either in- 
crease the price of his com^ or dse, ceasing to ob- 
tain the customary rate of profit upon his stock, 
mupt cease to cultivate. , Now, if importatioa be 
restricted^ ai the farriier begins to leave oflF grow- 
ing com, the failing supply will necessarily raise 
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priceSj sufficientlj high to cover all the iocre&sed 
oosts of tillage. Hence^ air^ thing vrhich tends to 
keep foreign grain out of our market^ ^ill have ah 
irresistible effect in raising the price of corn^ vnth 
(Bvery increase which may be induced in the expense 
of cultivation^ and in indemnifying the landed in- 
terest for imposts falling unequally upon the soil* 
But^ in whatever degree the foreign grower may 
be subject to ill-regulaied tithes^ and burthensome 
assessments^ in the same degree must his prices be 
raised^ and his corn kept out of our markets. It 
is therefore^ only in the proportion in which the 
unequal imposts laid upon the «oii at home^ exceed 
the burthen laid upon the foreign farmer, that the 
landed iotevest have any claim to indemnity^ or 
that indus&y is turned from the channels which^ if 
all charges upon the soil, both at home and abroad 
were removed^ it naturally would take« 
" Before, therefore, we can decide upon the amount 
of a protecting duty upon importation, we have 
previously to determine, how far the various im- 
post^, which press unequally upon the land at 
home, exceed the burthens which are imposed upon 
land ibfoadi The diffioulfy of flouig tiiis is oIh 
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jvioM^ yvhen we «Qqv^r the ymwi im^ wAicfc 

n)u$t be struck ; whep we toke ioto Aeeraiit the 
fl^ft^tuatiAg QperAtion of titlias. the unoertauitjr #f 
.1^^ ap4 9^^9mf^t9j the pketjr of di9ti^g^ifbi]|g 
^ir fl^r thfy prow ipari) hMvily upoq the ftpUj Ami 
iipon <k€^ tQWQA; w^> ii|N»Ye alU the difikultjr 9(f 
ILffifr^iiiS th^ degree^ ta which thia exocs^ ex- 
€^$ tbe i0)|Mis(^ Iftid on fore^ agriculture, we 
fOQ^ 4»ff|Ijr proaouQce^ that^ to determine m%k pre^ 
pjsiop^ the amoPQi of the proteetipg duty which 
^f^illd he suffiaievt t^ iiideainifjr the Uoded hiteveit 
llf uaeqiuU taiiefl, and to restoie the equiUbrium 
thejr diiturh, imiat he impossiUe. 

The iropoMihilitjr.of asoer^Qing^ with (iny pee* 
tisian, the i^moufit of the eouoterTnilUig dutien 
Inhieh it might he neeesaairy to lay on importatiod^ 
is a sufficient olg^ctipii to reiottiog to theni^ u a 
means of counteractiog the cf ^vatieii ef thoie Im- 
po»t9 which fall exclimnidjj, or yfiik ^ipfopoih 
t^ned weight ^von ml\miiA9^ If thit 4iK| 
y»T9 l«jd on teo low, it WQVild h« a« im4eqfMi« 

vfaime. and coidfl Dol «4K>9ii4^b. iU 9lde«t ; tf it 
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flietlon of erfl cm Use Goantiy^ depriving ike peopU 
of ibe power of availing tbemselves of tbat aditiira*- 
ble provision^ which, in the UBiformily of Her 
general results^ nature bu made for repairing the 
misdiief, viiikh might arise from her partial irre^ 
^^ukritjr ; and exposing tbem to thai uncertain tjr iA 
ihe suppljr of foodj which, while tiie seasons con* 
tiiiie to vibrate between redoudance and defi* 
cieticj, must increases, in proportion as thejr depend 
0B the resources of a singfe eountry . 

Bilrt the difficult/^ tiot to saj the impossibility; 
of ascertaining what the doty ought io be ; th^ 
^bortivenels of taking it too low^ aad the misbhi^ 
4if taking it too high, iiow^ver valid ihie^ majft \it 
Bf obJQctidnff against attemptiii^ f rectify^ b^" re^ 
atrtctod importation, the evik of taxatiob fafllingf 
nae4tittlly on the gromdg of corh, become of 
m(inernofioftMioe>i white we eonsidlel', that, even if 
jdidlfficolt3r Hidetiefriiiinii^the alnouiit of the duty 
vwrd nanoved;^ and Ihat if it were so apportidnedf^ 
as just to reMh> vdthout gttitig beyotid its object^ 
and esactif to indemttify the propHetdr and the 
ctlMvfttoir iter 1SI6 eik^^ ^ taxation wllielr ibcjii 
^V «iefr diify' m{gKi^ nefte^thelesir; ftiflifet npotf 
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the country^ evils of grcaiter magnitude than those 
which it removed. This I will endeavour to explaia 
with all possible brevity and elearness* . . 

When taxation.falls more heavily lipon agricul^ 
ture than on other branches of industry^ and raises 
the natural^ or production-price^ of cocrn^ in a 
greater degree than it raises, at the same time, the 
natural or production-prices of the other articles 
with which foreign corn may he purchased^ then 
the following effects will necessarily be produced. 
7he farmer^ in the first instance^ when he finds the 
expenses of cultivation increased on him^ wiU raise 
the price of his corn, so. as to enable him to. pay 
his rent^ and to enjoy the customary rate pf profit 
upon stock. But as all articlea.do iiot/as id the 
case of equal taxation^ experience a simultaneous 
xUe, in the same proportion vvitb the. productions 
of the soil, and thu9^ in the ipanner before; exn 
plaine^^ prevent icnportation^ the advance whith 
th§ former induces in the ; marketSj y^iU. operate jur 
a bounty on the iatroduction of foreign .coin* . l 9 v. 
. The consequence ^vill .be^ Umij" the jforeigii. 
grower> in whatever degree M mV ^}ff jewbttrw 
il^ewd yfiiii taxatiop^ wftl |i«ys an §dtaB$age qy^f 
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the home grower ; and the markets^ which had at 
first been riused, will be forced down below what 
is sufficient to seQure the iiirmer in'the customary 
rate of proiBt upon stock. Of this, diminished 
euItiTation is'the inevitable result. Farms^ which> 
tfaoti^ inferior to the growing lands in the neigh- 
hourii^ countries^ were kept under the plough^ in 
epiisequenee pf the natural protection afforded by 
i(he; expense of jcaitriage on an article so. bulky aa 
corn^.will be unable^ at the reduced prices^ to. re- 
pij the new and unequal charges^ and will be 
^rown out of tillage. Cultivation will be con^ 
fitted to those districts^ whose natural fertility^ aided 
by the: natural protection just named^ will be found 
adetjuate tp sustain the unequal competition ; and 
capital will be forced from the' soil to the .now 
more profitable occupation of fabricatiilg articles^ 
witib^wkidi to purchase fweiga eorn« . Thefefeign 
<;ten thus ^mpcnrted^ will^ indeed^ cretfte an iBcreas- 
edifereigndemapd for our wrought 'goods; and^ as 
the uninterrupted circulation of igrain wHl keep the 
price of provisions both low and steady^ manufae* 
tiwerand camnEeree may flourish^ whileihe landed 
Itttecest irdeprc^sed and agrisulture dtiqauraged. . 
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Thia statement o£ the consequeiloef wirich mult 
flow from iazatioii fallii^ with diflproportiaacd 
weight upon the soil^ and raiting the productien^ 
^rice of corn, in a greater degree than the pro** 
duetion-prioe of other articles, must instantljr coif* 
vince us ihat such taxation is unjust and impolitic* 
It is evidently unjust to depress the landed interesi 
hy laying on them burtfaens not borne bj the rest 
of the eomiputtitj; eySdentlj impolitic \q gite, 
by unequal imposts, the national industry a direc- 
tion different from that which it naturi^ly wouM 
take. When, under a iltate of free intereomse^ 
inferior soils are made to prodQ^e eom, M can oidy 
|he because, in conse^enee of the expense of 
Itadnging so buU^ an article from abroad^ sudF mr , 
jilojment of stock is deemed the molt beneficial; 
^Co prerent, by unequal imposts, or fay Airf artifieial: 
scgulalion whatewr, steak from being iir^steAinr 
^Aat would be its most beneficikl «npioyment>. 
is tbe same thing as diminishiag the prodociite 
lowers (If mduatry ; is^liie same thing <s dim i niA*' 
iog the wealth, and cheeking the prospetity^ of the 
country, Oti< the vap^j of taxes} wbids press 
pq^iaUy liqieii. ttie soil, and oa the pf q^riety ^ rch 
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pealing theaij there cannot^ consequently^ be two 
4»piaiQDS* But^ before vre can decide upon ihe 
ifiadaa^ not of repealing such taxes^ but of coun^ 
leracting their effects by a duty on importation, we 
.jn\U9t<i even admitting that the duty could be ^ 
apportioned as to attain the end^ inquirei, in the 
#econd place, whether it might not induce conse^ 
4)qence8 moto usurious than those, which it re^ 
moved* 

When ta:iation falls upon the soil, and increasei 
^h^ aKpeosfs of eultiya^tionA it will require a greaj^ 
quantity of capital to produce the same quantity 
of CQJ^n, If duties upon lenaats^ horses^ iron^ 
leather^ with rates aud assessments^ add fiCty per 
cent, to the out-^goings of ai^ farm, it is e^ ident^ 
thatj in order to continue it in the samo stato 9f 
culture 9fi before^ fifty p^r cent must bo a4ded to 
the farmer^ stock, 

. llencfi wi1;h r«sp«ct to the productive powers of 
th« capital cya^ployod m eultivatioAi, to tn the Ian4 
|i th« fi^mc^ ibJBg aa to law^ the quality of ib» mU 

Suppose that, of two farms equal in ejfimUwth 

80 fiM'tiM thftt a tbousand poundsj m oipital stock, 
^)\liMe fxo» it Mple. cf (q^ «f cioin, Hrhile^owiiiK 
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to the inferiority of the other^ and the greater de- 
gree of dressing which it requires^ crops of similar 
goodness cannot be raised from it^ without employ- 
ing a capital of fifteen hundred pounds. Here the 
production is equals and the only difference cod- 
sists in the quantity of capital employed. Now^ 
let us farther suppose^ that^ upon the more fertile 
farm^ various imposts are accumulated^ until the 
increased wages of labour^ the increased cost of 
keeping horses^ and the increased price of every 
article requisite to tillage^ compelled the farmer^ 
in producing the same crops as formerly^ to employ 
stock to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds ; 
that is^ equal to the amount of dtock employed on 
the inferior farm. Here^ then, the produce of the 
two farms being the same^ and the stock employed 
on them being the same also^ it is evident that the 
taxes accumulated on the fertile one^ would have 
an effect identical with that, which would be pro- 
duced by lowering the quality of its soil, and would 
reduce the productive powers of the capital vested 
in its ^cultivation. 

Taxes laid upon the land, having, in this man« 
ner, the effect of defertilizing the soil, we p^ceive 
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tnoce clearly the extreme impolicy of imposing 
them ; and are enabled to judge^ more accurately^ 
lio)¥ far protecting, duljies upon foreign ,com> would 
teiid to counteract tbdir operation^ and to relieve 
the country from the mischief they inflict* 

It has appeared^ in a former chapter, that when, 
in consequence of natural sterility, a given quan* 
tity of capital, employed upon the soil, cannot 
raise so abundant a supply of cprn, as, by prepar- 
ing wrought goods, it could purchase from the 
fdreign grower^ the happiest consequences are pro- 
duced- by leaving importation free. Now, the 
same holds good with what may be called the 
artificial sterility induced by taxation. , When, in 
consequence of various imposts, pressing unequally 
upon the land, the expenses of growingcorn are so 
much increased, that a given quantity of Cf^ital, 
vested in cultivation, will not raise so abundant 
a produce as the same capital, if directed to some 
branch of industry less heavily burthened, could 
purchase from abroad, it is self-evident, that, in 
such branch of industry, it receives its most bene-" 
ficial occupation, and conduces, most powerfully 
to increase .wealth and promote prosperity. It i^^ 
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aho iseU^evideiit> fbiA if> by taxing Mr knd^ urn 
iocrefti^ the expense of producing corn at hom^^ 
beyond the expenie of prodneing it in other eoiin« 
tries, our prices mil be higher thaii^ theirs, ftnd 
we shall be an importing, rather than an exporting 
countrjr. But it has already been fully shdwu, 
thfti a country^ the circumstances of nrhich are 
adverse to the exportation of produce, can escape 
fiuctuating supply and unsteady price^ only by 
granting perfect freedom in the import trade in 
torn. 

All the benefits, therefore, of unrestricted inter- 
course, whether with respect to weahh and pros* 
petity, or to correcting the irregularity of the sea- 
sons in supplying food, belong equally to the caS6 
of a Gountiy where the production-price of com h 
raised by natural sterility, and to the case of A 
countfy in which natural price is raised by taxes 
lowering the productive powers of the cUptta) 
tested in cultivsition. Such unequal taxes upoii 
hnd, inflicting, as it were, an artificial sterility 6tk 
the country, cannot be too severely censured; ot 
too speedily repealed ; but, during their conthitf ^ 
ance, a perfectly unrestricted external trade in 
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€om^ ieen^ the isiMt effiictual muMis of mitigaliag, 
nrkethcv with respect to the supply of subsktence^ 
or tite progress of wealthy liie e? ilt 'which tbef 
iniict. 

l^sxes, fklling unequallj upon the soil, Infliet 
e¥ii in three vwp. First, they reduce tile pn^ 
ductiye powers of tiie capital employed in cultirai 
tion ; or, as we before said, produce an efifeot 
fimilar to that of lowering the quality of the soil ; 
in the second place, they throw out of cultivation, 
kuids which, though inferior to those cultivated in 
o^er Gopntries, were kept in tillage by the natwal 
protection arising from the expense of carriage 
and, consequently, give capital a forced, and^ 
tikrefore, a less profitable, direction, than it nattii- 
lally would take ; and, tfiirdly, by occasioning an 
intfeased portion of produce, to be devoted to pay 
tiie profits on th^ increased quantity of capRal 
tieqsssary to cultivatimr, as well as by throwmg 
out land which, but for their o^eratioa, n^ight be 
profitably tilled, Hkey effect an unjust diminution 
in the revenue of the iMd proprietor. The ques- 
lion is> wouM' these cj?ils be remedied by laying a 
protecting duty pn At importation of foreigh 
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com } Let us enquire a little fartlier^ what ten-* 
dency this measure, could have to counteract suck 
injuriQuS effects ; let us^ in concluding the chap* 
ter^ briefly examine, how far a restriction on im- 
portiUioii could diminish the quantity of capital 
required to produce ^ ' given quantity of com ; 
turn the capital, forced from the soil, into a chan* 
nel more conducive to wealth and prosperity ; or, 
restore, to the landlord, this income he had lost 

If, after unequal taxation had diminished til- 
lage, and occasioned us to ; draw a part of our 
consumption from the foreign grower, importation 
were restricted, the diminution of the supply would 
immediately elevate prices, until it again become 
profitable to cultivate the inferior soils which had 
been thrown out. Now, these elevated prices, and 
this restored cultivation, could have no conceivable 
tendency to reduce the quantity of capital neees?* 
sary to tl^e production of corn. The unequal 
taxes must still be paid, and their amount ' still 
(ncrease the expenses of production, and compel 
.the farmer to employ a greater stock in cultiva-^ 
tion. But further^ the capital- necessary to eaU 
tivate any given extent of land, would be increased^ 
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hot difninished. For the high price of corn 
wouldy after a little iime^ eomniuaicate itself 
both to wages and to commodities ; and the ex- 
penses of tillage would thus he increased upon the 
farmer. 

- RSestricted importation^ IhereiTore^ instead of 
cednetng the quantity of stocky which taxation 
rendered neoessarj to the growing of com, would. 
haTe a directly opposite effect^ and would lower^ 
still farther^ the productive powers of tte capital 
employed in cultivation. WiUx respect to tiirning 
the capital which taxation had forced fronl the 
soil^ into a more beneficial chaiinel^ the case 
would be still worse. This capital was originally 
«iiiph)yed in cultivating inferior soils^ because, 
from'the natural protection, afforded by the charge 
of carriage, on an article so bulky as eo^n, such 
enipldyment was found most beneficial ; and subt- 
sfqufflaily^ when unequal taxation increased the 
ef pease of growing corn, without inicreasii^, ia 
A.like proportion, the expense of producing other 
things, it was wittidrawa from the scjl, because it 
f^uad a more profitaUe employmenjt in workii^ 
^P goods^ with which to purchase grain in tbtt 

M 
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feraigA n*tf M. Now, t^ Corce^ ty t«t|PfcM 
jff^orMloo, ^ist capital ¥aek upon tbe wil wbicli 
H h«dl l<ft, W011I4 M ¥» <» return it te its mott 
ben^Aml ejjaplflyineat. WWk, ia ooaaeqttenee of 
uneqaal taxation iacreastDg the expense of pto- 
*»ctog wm »t Im«I#> wy Viwtitjf of Capitol can 
Iwi^ ». m^TA abupdiuit supply i^ corn from absMdi^ 
ttso it «Ht iwse! a* hoiar; tiwn^ to brikg corn 
froffi abroad is tbe »oal pvoAlable eeeupatioi^ 
xOmk^ m eonseqanace of injq£ck>ua inpo^ 
xwaim^ To deprive capttak, tbasefore^ of Iba^ 
siMtpoofitebfe eaiplojanent teimmagi ivvald; bft 
td^o§ iejiiBjc to iajuiy. 

lkt«t. tiKOi, a^aip, nstilcted imposiaiio* wouM 
iascMso tbe e^il} «Mc6 it ^i«a» empIo3wd to Oflpn^* 
ifn»t Witt* Kspeot t» restosing thie laidlordft 
ikKOine, its cfl^t, iii< th« first iostmce, woaU be 
beMer> ki the toteiga supply waa cnt of , and 
tike praeea rose oatH the inftrbr laads> -were re- 
aftorei to tStit^ thete laads vouW j^ftwd a rent 
tatbe pvopciwtQr^ and the rents aJready paid wpo« 
the better gunmds, whose texiSity enablsd ^imr, 
QatwttbsUwdiag^e burthens upoq pfoduotion, t» 
Meet the competitioa <>f the grower of o^^er coun- 
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trim, ivould feenve^ ob 16M68 bdng micwed^ a 
C(Midetable kcvme*. 

. ThislodefiMuficatiiiii^ bMrevtr^ iecei?ed bj fhe^ 
iMdlMd, would be but of ttmtt dttiatioi. Th»l X 
KtMetion firMii iwbioh it was derived^ woiild huei 
incrtMiad^ not dtmi|iithed^ the quu^tj of capital/ 
noceisarj to prodiMte a given quantiiy of ooroj 
AtMn tbe better lands ; and would not bave restorfdj 
but would still flirtber bave dimiiiished^ tbe pro*« 
diictireness of tbe capital turned back to tbe 
infiMrior sofls. The powers of industry wouM^ be 
lofwered^ and tho value ei land^ neeessariljr suf- 
fibfing ftom ike universal cheek given to.pros^ 
peritj^ would siokj henco it would be found 
ittifMMsible to sustain tiie landlord's rent so high 
as tt might bave risen^ if unrestricted importation^ 
leavkig manirfbctures and commerce to attain their 
utOHwt height^ bad suffered capital to accumulate^ 
unt^ tbe ^eduction in tbo rate of profit and of 
ifltMPllst^ inpreased^ in the manner already sbevm^ 
the relative vahie of the soil^ and compensated^ in 
some measure^ tibe artificial sterffity inAicted by 
taxation. 
Wben such artificial sterility is inflvcted, vffaeft 
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a greater quantity of stock is rend^Eed'ttecessaiy 
to the production of the same quantity of corn, 
capital will seek to escape from cultivation, now 
become the least beneficial employment, and to 
take a direction in which its [jroduetive powers 
wili be less oppressed. This process, to borrow 
an illustration from the animal 6conomy^ is as a 
rectifying e0brt of nature, forcing the cifculation 
into inferior vessels, when the main artery has 
been stopped. The surgeoi^ who, instead of aiding 
nature, or, at least, leaving her unimpeded in her 
efforts, to rectify the derangement ocicasiobed in 
her operations; should propose to turn the bipod, 
into its former course by tying up the inferior 
vessels into which it had been forced, would 
evince but Uttle knowledge of the animal eco- 
nomy. Now, might it not beasked^ W;hetb4F.a 
greater share of knowledge; in political economy, 
would belong to him who, . while unequal iai^es. 
upon land render cultivation the least productive 
occupation in whtcb capital can engage, should 
seek to rectify the injury these taxes inflict, by 
stoppiog up the other channels into which capital 
h^d been forced ? 
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^ Wfaen^ in consequence of accumulated taxation, 
^capital escapes from the soil^ to the more profit- 
uhle occupation of working up raw material^ and 
^lutchasing com from other countries^ the price of 
sCOih is little advanced, and^ therefore^ the pro* 
Active powers of general industry are little lowered. 
Bat when, the taxes stiU continuing, we check 
importation, and force into tillage, land on which 
the expenses of cultivation are so great, that a 
^ven 4]uantity of capital cannot raise froni thenfi 
so abundant a supply as it would have purchased 
iabroad, then the natural price of corn is increased. 
The additional rent, too, which will now be paid 
J[or superior lands, will increase its naturd price 
vpon them, as well as upon the inferior, forced 
into tillage. The natural price of corn, ' then, 
wfll be increased throughout the country. An 
increased* natural price of corn, however, is not 
only mke scime thing as a reduction in ihe produc-^ 
tive powers of agricultural capital, but occasions 
jidrednction in the productiveness of every species 
of industry, carried on by the consumers of cornV 
40^6 solitaijr individual, who is obliged to devote 
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^ fireater quantity of his time to raising food,]will 
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have i«$8 lime to prepare clothas end fiiruttiire^ 80> 
the wcietj which is cioaipeUed to iiroct n gtmter 
number of its hands^ and qpantitj ^f its ftoclcy to 
raising its supply, of corn, wiU haine less of both to 
emploj in manufactures and tra4e. -■ As tbehigii 
price of corD> graduiJIjr eommufiteales itself to 
wages, and, through wages, to the yarious i^ipeMis 
attending the workipg up of materials, the captrf 
laUsi;, with the same quantity of stocky will he aUe 
to produce ooly a smaller ^paantity of goods. 

Hence, restriction upon import, agaifi fofciag 
into (6uUivation land from which taAtien had 

f 

driven capita^ would universally isheck pr0ductidtt. 
^ith the failing wealth of all consumers, the bom* 
demand (the only one which co||ld eaust while tax^ 
ation elevated prices) would fail. Prices yro^M fillip 
until the inferior laiids could no longer be citti* 
vated, nor the superior opes <^er the heigUened 
rent« After having, for a short periodic received an 
indemnity for unequal taxiition^ the Md*proprietor 
would be thrown bacl^ i[ato a worse cimdition tfafw 
befpre. 

And uow we may conclude, tiiat ^ pf oteotiag 
4ut^ lajd oil the introduction of forvign V«nij 
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wttttoeij tgxf of tbe •eviib inAicM by naif il 
tufas mkMH Utod. Oft 4be itxmisBsj^ it mmMwcgi^ 
gnviMte them alL Ik Ibe ficit igikm, it vroidd iin^ 
crmae "^^fmrntitj ^f capttel^ neoessarif io jrutean^ 
given m^mditj of coifei^ or, is ^ber wodAi; udd M 
^aftmi^ be oaUed fte iirtifieblljiiidiM^ed iMrililjr 
of Ae Btil ; in the asoood fdace^ in f tttoi r hg tho 
laodfl^ which had been thrown 0ui, io cidlrMiDi^ 
it woaM iiot (and tblii u a inost hnpeftnt >oaMi- 
ifeBdtkii)dmteffe1lmicapitalfooeed backupoli Ahnn^ 
to iis Ibtmet ptoduetrteneii ; hat, tm Urn batiigmyp 
VM»tM imm it Scorn the dianneb which* in . oobui^ 
quenoe of unequal tiBODttfion^ had mo w Ibteoaie Aft 
iHi08t40ondueure io nreelth and ^Moperify ; «n4 w 
ttie third |>lace^ the cealriotita ii|pan kapocliMiAnt 
tbough it might, at fiirat, teitofe liie land ^tofnio^ 
tor's ioeoQie^ tuid eyen, i^hap^ g^te Vm itaofa 
tk/m « jttst indemniiy for the eioess of Aaaes hie 
p^id^ wDuId^ in CiOnsecfuence of the powers of ih- 
4mUff Ibei^g itfiiversltlJgr psifaly«dL| anvoine Uin la 
ihegoneval fiakve, and t eduee htm to a i*iioh worse 
9(O0diftioa Aan befiare. 

To all 4h(s« ova% irte|Mtti^ WMkh ohd piM^ 
peii^^is tot)tt,odd44> ^ ovi)<if fieqMliMd ftnetoa^ 
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tioi^ in the supply^'and in ibe price^ of corn. Wfaen^ 
hfy restricted importation, Vfe' force an independent 
6iippljr> ff onb soils which^ in coiasequeDce of unequal 
taxation^ could- not^ even under the powerful na^^ 
teml protection afforded bj the expense of carriage^ 
stand *the competition with foreign soils; we ne^ 
ceteanSyratse our prices ^onsiderdblj bejond those 
of fore^ countries.. 

Tbeooasequence is^ that^ in abundant years^ su^ 
perfloity oaobot be removed^ until' the Markets trttve 
au^ined ma extraof dinary £atL If, by the joint 
operation of itaxes,' and duties to countervail taxa« 
tiouj we raise an mdependent supply at the average 
price of sixty ehiljings a quarter, while^ in the 
neighbouring eoMutries, the average price is only 
forty shillings ; then, it is evident, that exportation 
eould not take plape, until our markets fell so far 
below forty shillings the quarter, that the merchant, 
after paying the expense of carriage, could sell, in 
the fore^n market, at that price. Let ten shillings 
a quarter be sufficient to pay the expense of 'car* 
riage, and the exporting merchant's profit, and then 
eur markets must fall ten shillings below forty, be* 
fore our corn can \)e sent abroad | that is^ our nia^^ 
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kets mult he in a perpetual state of |loe4iiatioa, 
between sixty shillings^ the price of average years, 
and thirty sbilliBgs^ the highest price at whichj in 
abundant years^ superfluity can be removed. 

From this illustratioo it must appear^ that were 
vfe, whep taxation rendei's production more expen- 
sive than on the continent^ . to force^ by counter-* 
vailing duties^ an independept supply^ we should^, 
in addition to a calamitous loss of wealthy sufler all 
the evils of uncertain and deeply vibrating prices. 
The beantiful provision^ which, in tl^e uniformitjie 
of her general results^ Nature has made against 
partifil irregularity, would be lost to us. Duties 
on the iqfiportation of foreign porn, even if they 
ccsild be so apportioned as exactly to eouniervaii 
unequal taxes upon land, to pour back capital intQ 
the phapnels from which it had been forised, and 
to place the landed iliterest on a footing with ottier 
olanesof theconumiBity,.wpuld, nerrertbeless, with* 
respect to wealth, subsistence,^ and even the xeye^ 
9ue . of .tlm.li^nd. proprietor, ijpdiice mischief £ur. 
greater tl\aa.tha|; ^btdi they w^ ioteoded: to 

* A^ MV^M voeMpitulat^ the cooclusiops wl^cfa. 
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Urn riMlni%/i #f ttk tltti^ter have been ttnployedl 
toMifiHce. 

. Tftsel^ Mik^ equally on idl ifae eknes of thi 
commuiiitjr, asd thereby preducing a omvevial 
me in wi^eSj do aot, (m ^vgesform a «inaUar piro- 
pertioB Jo the eompooeikt parts of raw fNroduee, 
Ihao M the eorapooeat parfii of the price of witnigbt 
gooda) iacreafle the expeofles of ^roifvHig com, Sliia 
Ijrealei^ or e? en m so igreat a d^ite^ as tfiey incneate 
tbeeKpeaaes of >froiluBg up maleriak* Such taoeiL, 
Aeveforieu repel the foreigii grovmr by the Ingh 
price of ihe artieles ho anist reoeWt io pi^jment^ 
ftiU at mudi as tiiey attract hinr iky the hi|^ price 
to be obtained «pon his prodiioej aDd> oeiiBe* 
Ifrnthf, do nDtgive fain waj adtantage ofier the 
^onMbticcQltifatkir. 

Tate^ MUag excluri^dy, or trith i^pv^ior^ 
tnlBd foico^ upon fattd^ and thm Mcreamig the 
oi|MD0e8 of ooHivatioDj io a greater degiee HMk 
thgr add to the coiti of prodwetioo ia other brtn- 
ehoi of iaidttitrf ^ and t aiMog the price of •com 
withoiift nitiog^ in 41 ainifiar proportion, the frico 
oC the goods with which it might be porchaeid m 

(irflier cioiitrie^ give tlio foni^, on wmIuo ^^ 



.Ymtnge ^er the Itome gimwr; iq^ark«0«i«nifiP* 
jufSeus diicounigttnMt to 40me$ti» 4^oul(we; 
larce capiinl from the ch ao o da ia wfaieb it foaai 
its toofit proCUhle Occiipotion; ^ndj iO jrehtMi 
to the manufaetiifi^g^ md eonflHreial ektift^ mh 
tonjufOj deptiest the laadsd idtteertl^ 

fiwh a ittte of thmgv is «t nlAamM with the 
ItindaDiMtal {mndples ^ poUttcil mtmttmf^ 
Whether with a TievT to |MrtNnote the fwiiper% ^ 
the country^ or to dispense impartial justice^ €a|i^ 
tal ahooM Ipe attowied to take its mod profitable 
teciipalioa> and uidmiiials be ittdcfesmUfed fnr 
my diiprq[yortieiilite pressaiti winch tha|r wmf 
siutam. 

liiese most dctaraUe 'o ^jj o cis can be mtteioad^ 
oailj hgr mnoviog the oaaae% whioh disitrbed Ao 
halaace hetwten the yocioiiB dqp a rtni€Pti<rf iliiwa» 
Uji ikajt ii, hy^fgiiktu^ijattollmsthm of tithaa^ 
discontinuing all duties on the farmer's serMitai 
horses^ and carriages; and equalizing rates and 
Itssessmepts^ between the country and the towns. 

Countervailing and protecting duties^ imposed 

« 

pn foreign com^ cannot be so apportioned as to 
f epl«ce things ia tl^cir former relative positions ; 
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waAj even if &eir tmoupt could be determined 
Hyith suJBfieieDt accurat^y^ to restore the original 
balance between all the employments of capital^ and 
tlasses of the state^ they would yet effect a univer- 
sal reduction in the productive powers of industry^ 
induce a perpetual fluctuation in the supply of 
food^ involve tiie land proprietor in the general 
djeclension of the country^ and inflict evils much 
greater than those^ which they were, adopted to 
iQemove» 

And^ therefore, the particular case of a country,, 
more heavily taxed than her neighbours, does not 
constitute an exception to which the general, pria-r 
ciple of a free external trade in corn is inapplicable. 
On the contrary, daring the continuance of taxes^ 
even in their most objectionable operation, of un-^ 
eqiial pressure upon the Isind, an unrestricted com*» 
merce in grain, mitigates the evils wfaidb th^ 
ii^ict 
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CHAP. III. 

On the Limitations, to which the general Princi^ 
pies of the external Trade in Com, are liable, 
in their Application to the particular Case of a 
Countrtf, in which Restrictions upon Import 

ft 

hoxfc already/ induced an artificial Scale of 
Prices, and given a forced Extension to Agri^ 
culture. 

Hayin^j in the two last chapters, shewo^ tha( 
neitiier legblatiyeinterfinreiice with respect to o&er 
\>tvfx^hf» of commerce^ nor the ^istence of jsl liea* 
Tier taxation than is borne in other growio^ conn* 
tries^ forms, an exception to the prtf^ciples of a jGree 
external tra^e in corn ; we have 9pw, with respect 
to this pa.rt of our sulgect^ onlj to enquirej whetiier 

tjiese principles ai^ liable to way limitations in their 

* 

iipplication to the particular case of a co^tiy^ 19^ 
which restrictioqs on the commerjce iin graii). haye. 
already turned capital from its natural direction^* 
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and established an artificial scale of prices. This 
question^ always interesting^ as inyolying the dif- 
ficult problem respecting the introduction of poli- 
tical change^ derives^ at present^ great additional 
importance from the circumstances that a forced 
dfa^ction of capital in consequence of interrupted 
dommercej constitutes our actual state ; and thnt, 
it is under an artificia} scale of prices^ thereby in- 
duced^ that it has become necessary tc^ legislate. 
The effects of the war^ and of the Berlin and 
Mitaa decrees^ were/ to lay such resti^ictions on 
the importation of foreign corn^ as to give the 
British farmer almost the entire supplying of the 
home market ; and to occasion a great additional^ 
capifat to be Tested in cuftitation. The practical 
tonsidbnitiofiibr the statesman^ therefbre^ is^ wbe« 
iher, now that this Artificial stimulus has been 
wMihdrawn bythepeace, ^e capital which was- 
tfms> (breed into agriculture^ should receive^ from 
Ae legi^aturC) protection \kl that p^cupation. 

Our great polfticat economist^ Br. Stailh^ in' 
stating the tfmiiations t6 wfaichi the gederal prior 
ciple <^ complete freedom in trade is Kable^ seems 
to consider the actual existence of ^fitial' eocou- 
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figWiCBi at OM. Uewcgn, Aal ulieii any eom^ 
m^aUf of ou» mm pra^Mt'iM^ Im Ibeen eneon*^ 
faged for some time by bigll dotietatid protectiaiiff^ 
it would be injufiout wddenly to restore a free 
imporimtioD of tbesama kiad of article. ^ Hu- 
.maaftji ia tkiii caao/' be eonteiMbj ^^ requires that 
tfie0ima of trade should be restored onljr by slow 
graiJki(ton»> and wifii eautfon and circomspectioiL 
Wert these high doties and protections taken away 
sAI ai ofiee> cheaper foreign goodsj of the same 
Idtodj might be poured so ftst into tiio home mar- 
kol^ as to deprive^ all at once, many thousands o^ 
our people of their ordinary employment, and 
oseana of subnstence/' 

TIhs scarce^ needs illustration. Enghmd, by 
TCiy high, duties on the importation of foreign 
wrought goods, has, to a considerable extent, esta- 
f^Itshed manu&ctures, not naturally adapted to the 
country. In this she has undoubtedly given some 
check to her prosperity, and rendered her labour 
and capital less productive, than they otherwise 
mlglit have been. But, nevertheless, were she, all 
$t once,, to attempt the introduction of theoretic 
perfection into her commercial regulations, and 
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wddeDlj (e repeal the Ugh duties apoaihe imperf 
latioo of ariidefl not natuittUy adapted td the coua* 
trj, very calamitoug coniequeoccis would^ iti the 
£rst instance at leaat^ ensue« Undersold^ in Hkek 
own market; by the foreigner wbosre exertions got 
operated with natore^ our capitalists and labotirersi 
who had been induced to ?est their .stiock^ and td 
acquire skilly in the forced and exotic employ* 
meats^ would, now be driven to seek a livelihood JA 
other occupations. The forn)€}r could not, do so« 
without exti^Dfiye peciroi^ry Ipssj nor tbe^atjl^i 
without losing all that species qf;mararf)capil«/i 
consisting in the skill and dexterity he.had acquired 
in his trade. Great individual distress; and a. con* 
siderable temporary reduction in the productive 
powers of iodustry^ would be. the consequences.. .• 
Now ify even in the case of some exotic mami* 
facturesj the sudden repoal of the duties which had 
^tven a forced direction to industrj^ would be atn 
tended with consequences so injurious^ we may 
form some estimate of the calaniitous effects which 
would ensue» from a similar proceeding, . with, re^ 
spect to tl^e universal trade of agriculture.^ In a. 
country, accustomed to impqrt a part of her courr 
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sumption of food^ any considerable restriction on 
the introduction of foreign corn^ eflSscts^ in the first 
instance, a great advance in the markets; and^^ 
hence, forces labour and capital, to the cultivation 
of those inferior soils which, under the old prices^ 
could not be tilled with a profit. Now, as soon 
as the interruption of foreign supply raised prices 
so high, that the customary rate of profit could be 
btained by the cultivation of tracts which had be- 
fore remained untilled on account of their sterility, 
a rate of profit, higher than the customary, would 
be obtained by the cultivation of the fertile districts 
which had been able to stand foreign competition. 
But, as leases expire, the competition of capitalists 
v?ill always prevent lands from being let at a lower 
rate, than is necessary to ensure the farmer, the 
customary profit on his stock. In a country, there- 
fore, which would naturally import a part of her 
consumption, an interruption of free intercourse, 
occasions a universal rise in rents, and afiects every 
contract which may be entered into, between land- 

lord and tenant. 

« 

Nor is this all. All the money transactions of 
the land-proprietors, will be influenced by this ia' 

N 
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crease ^fibcome; lfnbrtgsges>Wft^H^;iettletfiMi4ii 
fiacumbttoceft for yoting^ efaitdreHi will tU in- 
crease^ mih the ihtreasiii^ f«ttt-rdll ; ^hil^ m Urn 
high price of corn s6oh bc^ilis f^ cotaimutiicaie it^ 
self to all other things^ the expenses of gov^nnieiit 
i^ill be enlarged^ and an infldence i/rill be exteikdiNl 
to all its transactions with the public creditor. 

Thus we see^ that^ \Vhile restrictions on the im^ 
portation of wrought goods^ not naturally adapts 
to the country, would giye a forced directioi^ to 
labour and capital, in a few manufacturing towns 
and districts; restrictions on the introduction of 
foreign corn, would, in a country, theciircumstances 
of which naturally led to the importation of grain, 
not only give, to an incalculably greater extent^ a 
forced direction to capital and labour, but wottld, 
unitersally, influence the money transactions of in- 
di?iduals> and the financial arrangements of the 
government. In proportion to the magnitude of 
the change, would be the evils inflicted by a sud- 
den cessation of the restrictions, which had produced 
it. The nature of these evils we will now examine. 

In the first place, the refnoval of those obstiacles 
to the importation of foreign grain, which^ by turn* 
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independent supply pf food, F0i|I4 «aabl^ tlj^ p^J- 
tif^t<»r qf Ibe fertile tracts qf th«j {t^'acfsot grpvfing * 
qountries^ to pwp in a eheaper supply of corn tban 
couW, froni the iqfipriQv soils whicb bad been forbad 
into (jpltiyaaop by tbe avtifieial piicM iitdueAd 
by fett^ad p<»mi»efpe, be obtaiiuMl at home. Qui 
whpn prices vf^^e^ia tbi« manner, broogbt dewn 
ta <bs palwral leiel these inferior soils eoald no 
loogfp be tUlttI ^b a4itraatag& The eapital> 
ihf§f§9Tih which hod beep ecpeoded ^a bringing 
thepi ie^ a itete o^lfll^gie, vmU ce»ie to be pro, 
^»<Mw: mfy em the itecK which eiioted in pev- 
ipai)^ mtkmaaU, n«d bnildijig», would he dec ' 
priFedi in a greajt meAWite, of its exchangeabk 
TaJne^ and produ^ir^ power, and could not be dis.- 
p««ed oC wcenreried into other articles, or turned 
into other, enqdey ments, without considerable loss. 
The agricultural labqurerf/ioo> who had been em. 
rfeyed upoB ib» land thus thrown out of tillag«, 
worid lose^il the benefit of ^be skUl ^nd dexterity 
thejr might hare acquired ip thef r accustomed calt- 
ing; imd, depriYed of their moral capital, would 

N 3 
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be driten to seek eniplojments in which their pro- 
ductive powers must be lowered. 

It would be fottunsie, however^ if the derange- 
ment and distress could be limited to those districts 
which should be thrown out of tillage by the sudden 
removal of the restrictions upon importation. 
When a diminished supply^ and heightened price 
of corn^ enable capital to obtain the ordinary rate 
of profit from the cultivation of the inferior lands> 
then those of a superior quality yields upon the ea-^ 
pital employed on them^ an extraordinary return^ 
and^ when they come to be re-let^ roust, from the 
competition of farmers^ obtain such an increase of 
rent^ as will reduce the profits of cultivating them 
to the natural and level rate. Now^ on tlie re- 
moval of r,estrictions upon import, and consequent' 
fiili in the markets, the octupiers of such land will 
no longer be able to afford the advanced rents con- 
tracted for, under artificial prices. If they con-' 
tinue to pay ^se rents, they will fail of obtaining 
the customary rate of profit on their capital : nay, 
their profit will not only fail, but even their capital ^ 
itself will begin tadiminish. They will be obliged. 
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either to surrender their farms, or to become bank- 
rupts. 

. The interest of the proprietor, and of the culti- 
vator of tbe soil, though not identical, are yet so 
intimately connected, that any serious injury affect- 
ing the one, is likely to be communicated to the 
other. While a sudden reduction of prices falls 
thus ruinously upon the tenant, it occasions a dis- 
tressing diminution in the income of the landlord. 
Under such circumstances, and when it is impos- 
sible to sustain prices^ it is the wisest plan in the 
proprietor, to acquiesce in the reduction of his for- 
tune, to enter into some equitable compromise with 
his tenantry, and to grant new leases, proportion- 
ing rent to the new scale of prices. Should he 
have iacurred debts, made settlements, or entered 
into any money transactions, under the confidence 
of receiving an undiminished income, and should 
the necessity of making good his engagements; or 
the mere force of avarice, cause him still to demand 
the stipulated amount of rent, such proceeding 
would, ultimately, tend only to increase the em- 
barrassment, or to defeat the cupidity, which 
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prbkiipted it. IPclr, if the tenantry;, under Hilch cir- 
cumstances, continued to hold their farnis> Vtity 
Vbuld exhaust^ iii ihe paytaent of a <*cnt, now ren- 
'dered ikXyrhWiint, ttie capital available for tiiltiVa* 
tioo ; And, in a littte tlHie, NVould render tbeiJbselttes^ 
V)6t Only titiihie to di^cti^^rg'e the slirti agte^d \ipm, 
hut even to mak6 tip, a& ttrey riiijglit easily hav^ 
flonte, if a Comprtmisehtfd ^riy tiSeii <)lac^, a WAt 
khkted iti proportion to the r^UceA^ale off J^ricis. 
tatfdWt'ds niWst uftimateljr impoverish thetai^elVcs, 
%1beti ith^y enforce h&'r^airis, the IWilBltaietit ot vrhich 
^oiili treiich tipolo ihe isto'c^ eteptoyed iti Ciittita- 

i^e important cld:sses df land ^top^retors iatid 
(rimtivat'ors, could not sustain s^o vi6lenlt a convul- 
'sSoh o'f property, \vi^tl(oii(t A shock Wiidg cdtttnAtAit- 
'citiUcd'to llheH^h'ole coftimunity. Hie imanufiictujrrtfg 
tod comnlercfai iJaiSses, itideed^ ^ould> at i^rA, ek- 
jperience wttde edcovhf^eltr^ ttoA preparing^ aiid 
e^liortit]^, Hhe ai^ic^es whfclb paid for the fbteign 
^om^ \hiii libr^^ricftdd inter(^6uVse bi^otfght InWthe 
eouhii;^* BiA ^e b^efit they fecetVed on the o^e 
iiitiA, wofald be cotinteirbaWced^ ftdd tiiuch itfor^ 
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thAQ cpiiiiterbalaQced^ bj the iajuirj susta^aed upon 

^ otiber. The hopoe, i», beyond all comparisoD^ 

swf^ |caQ4H^ye fc ixei^i^ ^ prpsp/erUy^ thap the 

{(9mff», tirade. Noa^f^ptages, acquired iu the fp» 

laj^ flwrfce^j c9h14 q^mv^V^ the niaiiif&ctifjrer 

iAd wMKfaft^t^ fof ^ dipifiifihed ijeo)^ of tbe 

^lomettic millet : proprietors #Qd eultivatprsiq^ii)4 

ml haw ju9t«i«(^ a mere r^edueliWMai of th^ moafSf 

. mmntw ^vUcliu ai:€»i9p«AJed ai^td occaw>n€d by .9 

nracifofidiogfiflie W ibfi Y#Jkie pf ffon^^ kft th^ 

«m1 mwltii^ and demaod fyt comvuf^ii^ im^ 

changed. DimioisJbied ^^Uju^ation won^ ha?e Jelit 

Ihem a idhiced qmnHiy of ff9limei; a#dj ^ the 

IhiDMiag ^uit of Ihe infey^ior l(M»d«^ a^ 1i^ fp^r 

Hm o(nat0, irill hfiye ^r^veqei) Hjhe ^atui^^ 4^ ^retf 

m/Om ttarfcet pr^ea /of jthi^ pfK#mce^ the NnaUcyr 

quaatitj, nfaw if tiheir fkm(i^ wH jkm W jiost ja y<Vr 

itiM4»f jlsiexcfaaagie^e valM€^#9jt oq^ witi^^ '.ePipecjt 

4k> jQiirre«€^» btfi aU? A^ith reipiict lo cooiinEiatjKtie^. 

TJbe kaI Mealthj th^^elbr^, and the real 
fvqchfieiflg, pc«i9ewed by the land propr^tor 
immeVf >i»iil jbwe .iiH^t«4ned c^fmsid^raJide din 

«rt» Abe n^ istittue^ lud i|be moat »^ifom^ 
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>7^hich^ for the smithy the carpenter^ the bricklayer^ 
the masoD^ and the entire classes of artificers and 
inanufacturers^ who work upon the coarser houses- 
hold articles which admit not a profitable eiporta- 
tion^ is the only market^ would be narrowed^ in A 
much greater degree than the foreign market could 
be extended. Hence manufacturing and trading 
capital would be thrown out of employ ; and> either 
directly^ or indirectly^ every branch of industry^ 
throughout the kingdom^ would receive injury from 
the rash and injudicious attempt to introduce theo- 
retic perfection into our commercial system. 

The check thus given to industry, and the de- 
rangement occasioned in property, would consi- 
derably aflcct the public revenue. That the power 
to support taxation^ consists in the possession <tf 
wealth ; and that as capital is exposed to waste ; 
as labour is thrown from the employments in which 
use had heightened its productive powers ; and as 
the revenue of lands, and the profits of stocky decay, 
the sources of financial prosperity dry up, are pro- 
positions too evident to require illustration. In- 
asmuch as a sudden removal of the restraints which 
had existed on the importation of com^ deranged 
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the established course of industiy^ and checked 
prosperity and wealthy it would^ bj a direct opera- 
tion^ render the taxes less productive. This ope- 
ration^ obvious^ and incontrovertible, it veould be 
superfluous to dwell upon ; but precipitate adop- 
tion of perfect liberty in the external corn trade^ 
would have also an indirect effect upon the revenue^ 
and lead to financial results^ whichj not Ijing so 
near the surface, it may be necessary to lay open, 
and examine. 

When com can be brought from abroad, at a 
less expense of labour and capital, than it can be 
raised at home^ the removal of restraints upon im- 
portation, necessarily reduces its price. Now we 
have seen, that a reduced price of corn gradually 
communicates itself to labour (of which, indeed, 
bread may be considered as a tool, or implement, 
necessary to the performance of work) ; and, 
through labour, by the same gradual progress, to 
every article, which labour either manufactures at 
home, or purchases, with the fruit of its exertions, 
from abroad. A fall in the price of all commodi- 
' ties' is the same thing as a rise in the value of cur- 
rency. But taxes are estimated and paid in 0ur- 
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AM in 4ibe tfalw >of flMii^^ tJw i»ejp^ip4ise l^c^ix)^ 
equivalent to no more than nine hun4ir(9d p#M1i4## 
Him ai vUor^m duty umili reHnfm witp 4ti# llrea- 
Mr/ onljr oNl^tjw Thi^ priadi^ «^rj4e|f with 
4wpffi to nJt 4i»ep laid tipon iac#m^. ^ Wfrniag 

ivnine -of cwar«n^y ^ ^jpeowpi^AhwigMa^ill i^^jbp 
mmmt 9f wU mcgn^ wcoip^ ; ^MJ ai the»moiHUt 
#f iufcome fajjU^ tof f:oiv$e the per ceipt^ge J^d iippn 

nWPPRMIg » Awe iniffi^^f jlp lffBduiM» iW fn^iK* 
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of 0M1I M\ CfM4ttL\ty the price of oOer thiof^ 
VTMiM only fidl a fourth ; tbeo> tbe com^utod 
aMWutat of nil inc<m)6ii wmM Ife reduced oneHbtirtfi, 
add ^ property ikx \vhteh might fiNtnerlir have 
produced fourteen milliN)m> wokiU yield feat leii 
milliDtts mud It half. 

lA ttus jMlistra^tig tte VMaiNRir ia Miikh a mm}* 
d€ta oipMiiig xyf iHie p^wib Miinreigs oeirn^ wtf^ in 
^ couirtrjr ^ovinre wttriBtMbs' ted lodiloed te Mtt« 
Acial^eale '4Kf priots^ aiccaitoDfa ifedkuctia* i* the 
^Mvblie ifeiPtaue^ I faave vaffmhA thU the Mil 
"wcMdth of tiie €0fl»i»t]iiity lemaiBed ntebangett. 
TbUy SB ^9i^ ham «lrfifaidy seen^ €«itld tiot Jbt tlKB 
erne. lAbfter M»o«ivin isut ^iMipkymoiKi M^pitel 
wasted^ the revenue ^ laad {dmrnlMidj fjnl ^ 
pMfitofdf stkick iMffeled-^^^hcM w<luM(, jn tbe -first 
^h«Etnioe» 4iQ ike iihe^iteUe fee&iflit9 i£ nodm^, 
ftmm ttieifbreiga ^gimmr> MgrteeAndai^Ue ^pnr^iqp 
'^f 4iw jj^nuDi, >«ifAu)1iid*nM»tk a^ttCtilt^ hied iar« 
Jtoif siin^tied. Mattoly «Mi|M«ted iw^voa^ bftt 
iiaal frMttiir i^^daU te ceOMed; iitft >imV wouU 
(any fftWm ^pdidltty af oollioifidiii^ Qf^ ^tffjlir^i^, 
i)Mld| da faBopJwthm tta :iiB <Mt.M ^Mwicy y^luft, «a 
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to the treasury ; but commodities and property 
would be themselves reduced ; a part of the real 
wealth, on which taxation fell^ would have ceatied 
to exist ; and the revenue of the state would be 
impaired from iBi double cause. 

It may be objected^ perhaps^ that the revenue 
would not receive this two^fold injury^ because^ 
though the finances might fail in proportion to the 
loss of wealthy yet the change in the currency could 
not be attended with any loss to the state ; the in- 
creased value of money^ exactly counterbalancing 
the nominal reduction it occasioned in the sums 
paid into the treasury ; and^ as far as the circulat- 
ing medium was concerned^ leaving the real power 
of the revenue exactly as before. 

The answer is obvious. Though the increased 
value of money should counterbalance^ with respect 
to all new contracts and expenditure^ the diminu- 
ticm it occasioned in the amount of ad valorem 
'duties^ yet^ in making good all old engagements^ 
the case would be widely different. The dividend ' 
of the public creditor^ the pay of the soldier and 
sailor^ cannot be reduced ia iamount^ as money may 
rise in value. When government comes into the 
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market, the diminution in the computed retenue 
(as far as it may have been occasioned by a change 
in the currency^ and not by a loss of wealth) will be 
compensated by the increased power of what re- 
mains ; but^ when fixed salaries^ and sums stipu- 
lated and determined, are to be paid, the increased 

' « ' 

value of the money which the taxes bring in^ forms 
no counterpoise against diminutions in its amount. 
In all such transactions, a diminution in the nomi- 
nal amount is, whatever may be the worth of cur- 
rency in the market, a reduction in the real power 
of the revenue. 

But while the increased value of money could 
not, in providing for the interest of the public debt, 
or in paying the military and civil servants of the 
state, afix>rd tibe government any compensation for 
the diminution occasioned in the amount of re- 
venue, it would, with respect to all taxes laid on, 
not ad valorem, but by weight, tale, and measure- 
ment, add to the burthens of the people. If the 
equiralency of the currency, with respect to com- 
modifies, has risen one-fourth, and I continue to 
pay, on the commodities I consume, the same 



amouiit of 4^ti^ ^ Vafor? > t]mi W ^^^ ft? i; fu^ 
twenty per Qent« l|M h^exK H44ecl tq mj t^^ei. 

T^ resume OUT fww^ iUmtrftjgn ;^SMppo9%^ 
th^t » free ^dmiiisipn of farejgq yr^jn rfdi^p^i tt)^ 
av^TigQ pric^ of wbwt frpcp fi^ bwdffd to fifij 

^iUinff^ ^ qpartof; ai^ ^^^uming tbi^t tb^ f^U 9^ 

Qtb^F ^oonm^iti^ ; Dr. i^bftt Is the i§m§ Umig. <i 
risf *f pRCr^wtb ia thf yalue of mon«j 1 tj^Qj tfet 
efffK^t of jQpwing the porta woold t»e« ta 9^4 n 
fourth to til tnws laid on bj t^l6> weigbt. 0f fOMi 
surement. And while this great a()diti^fNi) pii^ 

wre^ll upop tfae »oimtry> g^v^rniDie]^ w.#iddrd«- 

rive nq m4 f^1»9 it« eUlur ia p^yi^g th^ WVttilJM 

m * 

9f iti} {^iril t94» f»ilit4i7 s^f imb4«i or m pf^Ai^ 
ftff tbii 4ifMifmk of Ibf publio eMitor^ 

7n •nj^ etmAry^ 'wh^re tb§ pfi«» of ipftrn bttbOMI 

f9rce4 6[b(H^ tbe l«ye} pfiM nf ih^ migbboiififig 
gr<)wifle cettJptFiiM^ ^ ^udd^a mm^vi of re^vtrktiMi 
PH iBiportiM»9P wii} tiiiF^w infigri^ brndi Piii of 

i«du{4i(W IP ^ pfp4u6(i¥me4t «f Iftbour, in * 
4^ree pf opaftiowl to the fiiil, wbioh iMy 1m gi?*ii^ 
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tb lb« Valtt« of Mrn: idrid> {voportiMftl i» . tlife 
efect whieh tke pritt(» of bora kii, upM thtt vtlite 
of mttn^y, \rill be tbe d^citacj oeeaBioned in aone 
bitiiieliefi of the i^TMue^ 4xA (he inorebied (nrat- 
nuri cbOKMuiiteAted to othmi, 

Hi^^ ptopoiiioiii rnuil^ of conne^ lit Kiabk to 
perpetual variation^ according as the expoMO ^ 
"ekti^^ May pvevtat the price of com Irom Irtiog 
«t{uitli«ed thmugbout cowmercial o^untriei ; afi4 
tdeoirdte^ At bne«d nmy be wotiiary to the siilh 
(ritsteoce t^ labour. In tiit foi^poiiig feaftoniagii^ 
We ba^ lAsohneA 4ai»^ ndt with a vitfiiv io tbw 
lAvdiite O(»rreottf08i> but for tfat «alto of ilkstra- 
4$iM i ^$mS, in order to noffM Ae genenJ mtur«^ 
fkthel- than^ wider my kieal cifonnistaiices, tb« 
paH^ttoulair and pradae otont of the i^rationi of a 
wddM M\ m the price of eon upoa wealth and 
ytfvtiMi. li9io«|ii we men pei|^tua% to vai^ 
4he Sap^, itk« princ^le would mmaiq iinduuD^^d. 
Though tor& mi^t wA fall to ooe-^idf tho aver^ 
iige priee^of the nne jeara procedii^ the peaoe; 
and *flioogh^ in ooBsequenoe^ the price of ^omioo- 
dMies should not be lowered ; or^ what if the same 
thing, the value of mon^ raised we*fourth ; yet. 
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in v^hatever proportioii the unrestrained introduc* 
tion of foreign corn might reduce prices and de^ 
vate currency^ according to that proportion^ would 
be the evii^ whether with respect tp labour^ wealthy 
or revenue^ inflicted by suddenly applying a prin- 
ciple of theoretic perfection to the external trade 
in corn. 

In considering the evils, which would be inflicted 
by suddenly applying the principle of free external 
trade, to the particular case of a country/in which 
restrictions upon the introduction of foreign grain^ 
have produced an artificial scale of prices, and 
given a forced extension to tillage, we must not 
forget that these evils would be only temporary. 
The instant the derangement was effected, the 
rectifying process would commence. As soon-.as 
lands, requiring a great expense of dressing, were 
thrown out, and rents on the superior farms . were 
reduced, less capital would be required to raise a 
given quantity of corn. But, when a less quantity 
of capital raises the same quantity of Qorn, then 
the natural price of corn is low. Now, as h»fi 
already been shewn^ a low natural price of corn 
lowers the natural price of every article which the 
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consumers of corn prepare. Oorn is as si tool^ of 

implement/necessary to the performance of labour ; 

and a reduction in its price is d reduction in the 

price of laboiir also. * Thus^ then^ as soon as dpen« 

ing the ports to foreign grain should have thro\vn 

inferior lands out o^ cultivation^ and reduced the 

rent of better farms> natural prices would be univer- 

sally lowered ; or^ in other words^ the productive 

powers of industry would be universally increased. 

This rectifying process would not be slow. As 

reduced natural prices increased the power of capi* 

tal^ as subsistence, labour^ and every article neces* 

sary to cultivation^ could be obtained at a cheaper 
*■ * •• . ' 

rate^ land would begin to recover a higher relative 

value/ aud^ the diminished expenses of production 

conipensating for the fall in the markets^ tracts/ 

which^ antecedently to this reduction of expense 

in cultivation, had been thrown out^ could now 

be profitably restored to tillage. Hence the re- 

venue of the land proprietor would recover it- 

 
self; and though the increased value of moneys 

■* 
could not^ in paying ofi^ mortgages^ oi* in making 

good pecuniary engagements previously entered 

into> afford him any compensation for the dimi* 



^ ._. - * < 
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nisbed sum reeeived ; yet^ it wouUl ^eli in jroefsti^ 
all new expenses^ and in affprding to t]^e n^anu* 
f^eturer and merchant renewed demand. 

The merchant apd roaniifacturer^ with the pro* 
dpctiye powers of their capitals ii^creaM^ witl| 
jhoise demand enlarging^ a^d with foreign salef 
ejijtendinjg in prQportion as pa^ural prices had heeq 
redueedj would rapidly adys^nce ip wealth. 6|qc); 
would iiQw hpgifi to accumulate l^jq^td what 
could be pr^fit^l;)!^ employe^ in ^^prkii^g up raw 
inaterials^ ai^d in ciirrying on foreign intercourse, 
and^ conseqiiently^ by overflpwt^g upon the soUj^ 
would bestow on land a heightened rebtiife y^hie. 
The Ipw rate o^ interest^ aided by Uttegrfiai natura\ 
protection aflTorded ^y the expense of carriage upoi^ 
a commodity so bulky as corn^ would eaten4 cul- 
tifatiqn over districts the most uoprooiisii^. — ' 
Commetce asd agrieuUure have a reciprocal ae» 
liopt, and a direct inj|iiry of benefit^ inflicted 6r 
bestowed, on the one^ is an indirect beM^ qr in^ 
jvry, bestowed or mflieted, on the 0lik». 

While from thie reciprocal action between tb^ 
diSecent departments of industry, and from labour 
and oapital receiving every where their mosthpnefn 
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cbl dir«ctioD, fhe yf^lth of the eotiiitry w^s ibus \n- 
CKafedj alUhe branches of tbepublic revenue woul^ 
improTe. The nominal deficiency, M?hich the rtie 
in the value of money had occasioned, in ad vdfxi^ 
tern dtttiesj wpuld now be made good, in consc'- 
qpeanfe of the diminished sums arising from such 
^Qiies beipg paid upon a ^eater number of com- 
moditiea; and thus, in discharging fixed salaries^ 
wd in providii^ for the dividends of stockholders^ 
the powers of the revenue would be restored. 

Title increasing v^ealth of the country, too^ 
would eqable t^e public to bear, with less incon-* 
venience^ the increased pressure, which the rise ii| 
t^e value of, money bad given to all tiixes laid oil 
by tale, weight, and measurement ; and, while the 
greater number of commodities, on which such 
taxes would then he paid, would swell the amount 
of revenue, any given portion of it, in consequence 
of the rise in the value of money, would, with re- 
qiect to all new expenditure, have attained a higher 
poiirer. The finimces, from^ a double cause, would 
beimi^oved. When an artificial scale of prices 
hfA been induced, a sudden opening of the ports 
vroiild, after a temporary infliction of suffering 

o« 
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and erobarrasstnent^ place a couirtrj' ih a: mucl? 
hiore floarishing Condition than she' could faarv^ 
axtained^ by a continuance df restrictions upon ex-^ 
femal trade: i. / • i 

Thrs infliction of stiffening and enibarrasstnent; 

however, might be easily obvfated.^ In a 'cdtthtry 

where restrictions on the importation of forelgrf 

grain^ have induced an artificial scale of prices; and 

given a forced extension to tillage, the temporaiyevili 

inflicted by a sudden, would be completely obviated 

' '  , • . ' * 

by a gradual, opening of the ports. Duties upon 

importation, progressively diminishing, fr6myeiat 
to year, until, after a given period, and when their 

amount had become very low, perfect freedom of 

' • • ' . ' ,  

intercourse should be introduced, would, without 

any injury to labour, capital, or revenue, but; an 

the contrary, with pragressive benefit to them all/ 

allow industry to take its most profitable directiorf; 

^ " • 

and, withoiit communicating a shock to any Class 
of individuals, would advance the state to a degree 
of prosparity and aflSluence unattainabb under a 

system of restraint. ' 

» • 

These duties, laid on at first sufficiently high to 
prevent any immediate diminution of tillage, and 
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9edaced f^ gr^duallj^; ,that tl^e . dem|in|d for agri^ ; 
cultural labourers coiild uot dimini^l) filter :tban 
disease aiid d^tb out off tb^.presQiit 9upply^ wQuld 
allow .the joutl^ pftjtijp arising g^^aition, to turn, 
tfaemselves, to' '^H>jrd/fMlvantag«QU8 /apployments, 
before the hxx^, too w(ji^r ii^ ^u^ity- to b^ 
iif. cultivation bj the. natural protection affo/ded bj. 

« 

tb^e3(peiise of carriagf^^) ahould.l]^ tibrovf n . out by . 
tfae qf ^Pf^titipn Oif jthe foreign gro>irer. Tbus^/ 
tbeoj ji i^tiouB.and progresshre ^ntro4uction) of^ 
the.pi^inc^p^p, of .a free external trade in corn#^ 
y9pv}4> y^^h ,^^&pp(it to the labpurers^^wfao had been, 
induced^ jj^y the; forced encouragement «giyen to 
agr^i^lturf^ to 4&yotQ thefmselves. to husbandry^ 
^vi^t^^. jq ^e most perfect manner^ the evils to. 
he ^ppisebendod i^om ^ sudden cipening oC thQ; 
ports; .and»,Mrhile>tliQ rising, youth betook th^nv-; 
Sfjives: jto , the more profitable pa^bs of indu^ryj^ 
opened Jby.unfi^tt^red commerce^ not an individuals; 
bwing llii^ b^efit of his acquired skill an4 inoral 
capittfjb M^oirid^ witjb i ^duc^d productive power^^^ 
bei idn veq, ff^t 40 ff/^ft, of new employment , j . ; , 

iatHncs^8R}iBfisbX,^\eBfyi/i^ {torn, iU f)j4nral di- 
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m&an, vid tested in inferior \bxiAb, a gnOwi 
<^iilo|; of tlie ports would have the san^e sat iag 
jbflui^ce, A protection granted to the l^ome 
jgfdWer^ for a period equal to the average length 
wbijch leases Ilad to ruo^ vroQld enable him to gain 
the ordhiary return on wh^teviftr eapitai he might, 
Onder existii^ leases, hUve expended in the exten* 
Aim of tillage ; while the foreknowledge thai pio«^ 
tectiDg duties were gradually to decline, and fiiliaSy 
to cease, would effectually prevent future inTest- 
tnent^ of capilbL upon lands ib infmor ais to he 
ilnable, at the level prices of tiorostrieted infer*- 
iJotirse, to pay the expenses of cultivation, 

In consequence of this temporary p^oiee^on, 
tbo, landlords would not he compelled to come to 
jBlny compromise with their tenantry, not to maktf 
abatements in the stipulated rents. On le^^ MU 
ing in, indeed, and grounds cdming to he re-let, tW 
fcpowled|ge that all artificial and forced protectiOit 
was about io cease, would dause tiie fiirmier to 
engage for a less heavy rent, and would ^kkt n 
idiminution in the land proprietor's income. lUi 
diminution, however, would, to a certain ^M^t, 
be nomini|] ; %)aA (he increased powtt if tbntttit* 
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T^ncy ifi^uld partly ind^^nftaify him for iht smaller 
sum received. Such partiieil indemnity would be 
dl that he could in equity expect, or that^ on the 
principle of fair and equal dealing, could be his 
due. To maintain tiie price of corn in a state of 
artificial elevation^ merely for the purpose of en- 
hancing the income of land proprietors^ would be 
a measure of intolerable injustice* No land pfo- 
{irietor^ capable of comprehending the priudpleij 
ihat a high natural price of corn lowers> uniTer- 
ially^ the productiye powers of industry ; and that^ 
when the ?alue of fbe produce of the land is too 
hfgli to admits until the markets have sustained an' 
extraordinary fall^ the superfluity of abundant yeava 
fo be exported to o&er couotries, the price of 
bread is ruinously fluctuating,-*no proprietor who 
bad an understanding to receive these prtndpke^ 
could^ consistently with the common feeliiigt o# 
bumaiiity^ asl: fdr a coatinuance of restrictions. 

A cautious mild gradual application of tl|e 
principle of free external trade in oom^ would 
ilso cotatpletely obfiate th^ financial derangement 
which a rash and sudden opening of the ports 
might occasion. In the first pjace^ a temporary 
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and gradually dimiDisbifig protections offered to the 
home grower^ would throw no labour out of ecn-' 
plojmentj would occiision no waste of capital^ and 
no reduction in that general opulence^ in which 
the sources of public revenue are found. In the 
next placcj as the f9.ll in the price of cprn^ and gra<* 

» 

duMly through corn^^ in that of all other things^ 

could not begin to take place^ until industry had^ 

begun slowly^ and without Ipss, to revert to its 

mp^t productive channels^ the apaount of all aA 

KfsiQirem duties^ would be sustained^ jn consequence 

of the, smaller sum being paid on Qi greater number 

of commodities. But as ad valorem duties (the 

only <me8 that could be diminished in amount by a 

fall in prices) would be thys sustained j and as the 

revenue derived from taxes laid on by weighti tale^ 

and measurement, would be inc):efL3ed with the ^i 

increasing wealthy while^ with the risjng yalue of 

currency^ any given portion of it would is^cquire a 

higher power than before ; the gradual adoption 

of a system of freedoiii. in tl^e external trade^ would 

completely obviate the finai^cial defalcation \^hich^ 

« 

a sudden admission of foreign fffk^xn^ apd f^l of 
prices^ might indupe* 
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And now to conclude the chapter. « An artifi- 
cial scale of prices^ and a forced extension gi<yea , 
to tillage, are, both with respect to the progress 
of opulence, and. to the supply of subsistencej 
highly injurious to a country ; the increased ex- 
pense of labour and capital, which they render, 
necessary to. the production of corn^ at once lower- 
ing the productive powers of industry, and^. by 
rendering it impossible to export superfluity^ until 
the markets have sustained an extraordinai^r fiill,^ 
exposing the consume to su^er from perpetual; 
fluctuation in the price of bread. But a sudden 
fall from the artificial scale of prices, i^nd the 
withdrawing of capital from such land as could 
not, at the level price of a free external trade, 

I9pay the expenses of cultivation, would be .a 

» * 

great, though only a temporary, aggravation of 
the mischief, throwing labour out of employ, oc- 
casioning a destruction of stocjc, and e^cting a 
great falling off in the revenue, whfl^. it increased^ 
Ijiie pressure of the taxes. A circumspect and 
gradual adoption of piore enlightened principles 
into our commercial system, .wop^d, however, 
completely obviate the eyih bf inc^utipus^ change ; 
would not diminish the demand for agricultural 
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labour^ more^rapidly than natural cabses diminish- 
M the supply ; ^ould allow the capital, Mrhich had 
been forced upon inferior lands, time to work out 
an adequate return ; would sustain the amount of 
ad valorem duties^ by causing the smaller sums 
to be paid on a greater number of commodities; 
would at once occasion a numerical increase in 
tbe revenue derived from otiier taxes, and add to 
|Jie power of the medium in which it was paid ; 
«lid, without inflicting injury on any class of the 
community, would open to the country sources of 
prosperity, unattainable under a state of restricted 
commerce. 

The conclusion from the whole, is^ that to the 
particular case of a country^ in which obstruction^' 
On the importation of foreign grain^ have induced 
an artificial scale of prices; and given a forced ex- 
tension to tillage, the general principles of a free 
external trade in corn, are stictly applicable ; but 
that, in order to obviate the individual suffering, 
aind tempomry embarrassment^ which a sudden 
change in th^ direction of industry could not fiiit 
. to occasion, their application, under such circiinv' 
stances^ should be gradual. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINaPLES OF THE 
EXTERNAL CORN TRADE, TQ THE ACTUAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OF THESE COUNTRIES. 
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CHAP. I. 



Ute EjBfl^cU 7D%ich a System of Reitraints lipon 
the Importation of foreign Corn would pro- 
ditde ; I. on the Supply of Subsistence ; II. on 
Agriculture; III. oh Commerce; arid IV. on 
Bevenue. 

JikfiHG, iA tte two f*ni^r parti of tiiU ^ofk^ en- 
doavoared to unfold the piriliciples of political eco- 
tuotAj, a/i they respect the ^ettetna) trade in corn^ 
and &l8o to etaminife the littiitiitions to Which they 
are liable^ under the parti<iUlftr circumstaniieg of re- 
atrietions imposed on other branches of eoninierce« 
of tixes increasing the etifettMf of pfodnelidn 8e- 
yo^ ^Altt it is itt otiter ^iiMesj aikl «# tle^^^ 
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grain, occasioning an artificial scale of prices, and 
m forced extension of agriculture ; we are now to 
consider the effects which, in .the present circum- 
stances of this country, would be produced ; first, 
bj prohibitory duties on the introduction of foreign ' 
grain ; and, secondly, by adopting, with a due re^ 
gard to the indemnification of those, who may have 
been induced to embark in agriculture, an unre- 
stricted external trade in the produce of the soil. 
A comparison of these effects will immediately lead 
us to an accurate con<;lttsion respecting. the mea« 
sures which, in revising the. cprn laws, it would be 
expedient for the legislature to adopt. With tl^s 
comparison aud conclusion, therefore, the present 
volume shall terminate. 

In the present chapter, it is intended to examine 
the efl^t^.whipkprohibitory duties on ^e imppc^k. 
tationof fprQigttjcorn.wo^ld prpduce uppn thesup<» > 
plyiof 9i|biigtepee, pppn the agriculture, qpop the i 
we»)ifti«pd, cqnjmerce, and ,Hpop the financ^^ of .; 
the- qpuntry^ Of these in their prd^r» 
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.!• ill^jS^l^^ Commitffse of tbp House pfCom-r.> 
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UlreiiikBXii^ ^Mch fliese ct^iuiitries possess^ of growings 
inom'cbrn^^cafme'to^ ilie conclusion^ that thej are 
hblerio produce as ranch more^ in addition to what 
they ali^eddj grow, -as would relieve them from the 

liecessiiyof continuing in any degree dependent for 

• • .... 

fe Supply, on foreign countries. ' This is also stated 
in 4fae fullest manner, by the evidence given before 
the 'liordii* ' Cbmmittees: All the witnesses who 
weref'examiried upon "the state of the agriculture 6f 
the' United! Kingdom, concurred in repreisciiting, 
that; by a liberal application of capital, the produce 
of the soir might be increased to a vast extent. 

Respecting, therefore, the capacity of the soil of 

»■ » • 

these countries, to raise subsistence, not only for 

•• .  .  _ , . 

our actual, but for a greatly extended population, 

there can exist no doubt. A farther application of 

capital is all that is required, to develop this capili'i> 

city. For the last half century, England has not 

grown her own supply of corn, but has been an 

importing, and not, as formerly, an exporting coun- 

tiy ; because, in manufactures and comifierce, ca* 

F 

pital found a more profitable occupation, than in 
the cultivation of inferior soils. But if the im- 
portation of foreign corn were restricted, the de- 
mand for corn of our own growth would' be so in- 
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cr^Med, ^i^d its pri^e lo riii^, «^ai capital |r0ii]U| 

jpp lafiger find its mprt beoe^cial ocicupi^tfQii ii^ 

fDiipaftctorei and commerce, but Mrould be attn^*; 

§4$ by the prospect of larger returns, to ti^ fOsL 

^k is what i^ctMallj haf occurred. The war, 

pfA the memies' decrees ag^nst cqronierce^ in^ 

ffieascd, so enormouslj, the amount of freight, in- 

juriiQcej and shipping efaarges, that foreign cqni 

Urap alvjiost prphib^^. The consequences were, 

that the pripe of girain rose to an unprecedented 

height ; that capital was drawn i^undantly to the 

spil ; that, as appears by the evidence given befofj^ 

ihe Lords' Committees, lands were brought into 

et4tiV:atiop, that could not othervrise haye beeii 

tilM ; thati as the Custom House books set forth^ 

^. United Kingdom grew its own f upply ; an4 

that the exportation exceeded the iinportation o^ 

^9rn. Similar causes will eviar produoe similar efr 

fi^ts. If t)ie legislatpre should repl^, by high 

profiting duties, those o^stmctions to the intro? 

dpcttoQ of foreign grain y^ch the p^f^ has re^ 

moved, the present improved and e;K,t^i;ided state oif 

tillage will not only, y^hile the efl^tual den^d for 

^ggn i;emau|is yndimini^hed, be sustained^ but^ v^ 

evf ly ip^re^se effected ifi demand ati^ |n capital^ 



> 
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dPIit^ wUi be brought id, vhich have httbiMr|o been 
i)|Adequate to repay the expepies of culti?aliopj 
wd the country continuie to raise ^n i^depea^t 
Mpply of com for her iocreasiog popaliUiofi. 

But it must be remembered that the gronriyii^ 
d4aM^i4 for com, ^4 the more liberal ippUcation 
of iCflpiliil, bptii of which are necessary to a farther 
develppment of the capacities of the soil, aiid to 
WMng an independept supply for iocioasing popu* 
Ifmfkn, would, in a little time, be dSfectaally check* 
(mI by refrtricAed importation. As has been already 
jfolly explained^ restricttoos for the pupoae of 
forcing inferior lands into cultivation, swould dimi^ 
ifitk vealtb, md prevent thai accumulation o€ 
ftockj without which the improvement and exten** 
iion oC tillage cannot be effected. Hence, whatever 
the absolute capacities of the soil may be, restricted 
ui^ortation would speedily deprive us of the povirer 
df raising an independent supply for increasing po- 
pulation^ Nay, as our wealth and capital decayed, 
it would be found impracticable to retain in culti- 
vation many of the inferior soils already under the 
plough^ and we should be unable to raise an iode* 
pendent supply even for our present numbers. If, 
hpwever, the means of subsistence cannot be raised 
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to the leTel of population^ population must sink id 
the level of subsistence ; and^ under the supposi-^ 
lion that the country is to be gradually depopu* 
lated^ restricted importation may occasion inde- 
pendent supply. 

• While M^e admits then, that under restricted im- 
portation, an independent supply mighty for some 
time, be ^obtained for our existing^ nay, even per- 
haps for an increasing.pDpulation, we cannot admit 
that this supply could be kept up ; or^ as is stated 
in the Report of *the Commons' Committee; that 
we should become permanently independent ef 
foreign countries for a supply equal to bur existing, 
much less to an increasing population. We will 
now proceed to inquire into the effect which A 
forced independent supply would, while it lasted^ 
produce. on prices. . 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Conimons^ on the corn trade of the Uiiited 
Kingdom^ plenty and low prices are represented as 
connected with a system of restricted importation ; 
and Sir Henry Parnell, the chairman of that Com- 
mittee^ states, ^ that the measure of very high pro^ 

« Sir H. Parneirs Observations on the Com Laws, p. 43. 
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tec ting duties^ which it recooimends^ would rehdef 
our prices gradually lower^ and lower^ until we 
should become an exporting countiy^ and be enabled 
to sell corn as cheap as it can be sold in the foreign 
markets. 

Representations more contrary to experience^ 
more repugnant to principle^ were^ perhaps^ nevet 
befora^xfaibited. In the first place; more contrary 
to experience. The per&ons best acquainted with the 
slate of agriculture throughout the country^ have 
given it in eyidence before the Lords' Committee^' 
tfaat^ to give the farmer^ while hh present expenses 
continue, a reasonable profit upon capital^ wheat 
must be at: least eighty shillings the quarter ; and 
that^ if pripes fell below this^ inferior lands^ even 
should they pay no rent^ could not be profitably 
tilled. Now> taking the facts as. stated by the 
very able and experienced Secretary of the Board 
of Agricultwe, by Mr* Beni^t^^ Mr. Wakefield^ 
Mr.. Buxton^ and several others^ who gave evidence 
before the Lords> the statement of the Commons^ 
Committee, as well as that of its chairman, jn 
his published pamphlet/ must be completely er- 
roneous. If we prevent importation^ and raise 

p 
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an independent supplj^ our ayerage {wicet will 
be just sufficient to afford the cultivator thecus- 
tomarj rate of profit upon his stock ; and if^ from 
expenses incident on tillage, or from the inferior 
quality of the lands employed in growing corn, our 
remunerating price be eighty shillii^ the quarter, 
it must be equally impossible either to lower the 
home market, or t<) meet the competitian .of the 
foreign. 

The assertions respecting the influence of restrict- 
ed importation, in reducing prices, are as repug* 
nant to the principles of political economy, as thcjr 
are contrary to the facts and.documents laid before 
the Lords' Committee* The assertions involve a 
fundamental . error, arising from a total forget- 
fulness of the connection between natural and mar« 
ket price. While the former remains unabated, 
permanently to reduce the latter, is impossible. 
Unless restrictions upoa importation could reduce 
rents, and diminish the quantity of labour ahd ca- 
pital necessary to the production of a given quan- 
tity of corn, they could not possibly eflEect a per- 
manent reduction in our markets* But, instead of 
reducing rent and diminishing the quantity ofJa- 
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bour and capital necessary to production^ they 
would haTe a diametrically opposite effect. In 
eiittingoff tibe foreign supply^ they would^ in order 
to meet the growing demand for corn^ and to feed 
our increasing population^ force into cultivation, 
la^s which could not, under free competition, be 
profitably tilled. But, as such lands afforded the 
ciiUivator an adequate profit, better soils would af- 
ford a higher rent. Hence, the quantity of labour, 
of capital, and of rent, which the farmer paid for 
production, would be increased ; of, in other words^ 
all the component parts of the natural price of corn 
would be raised. In this rise, the average price of 
the markets would necessarily partake. Sir Henry 
Parnell seems to have forgotten, that England has 
not| like the continent of America, vast tracts of 
filst-rate and unoccupied land, from which, at a 
moderate expense, abundant crops may be pro- 
duced ; and seems not to be aware, that the capi*- 
talj which artificial prices might force upoii the 
aoil, could be retained there, only while the conti- 
nwH^ of sudi prices should secure to it the ordt- 
wry rate of profit. If, tempted by the very hi^ 
prices at first occasioned by cutting off foreign sgp<- 

p 2 
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ply, {he Agriculturalist should be led into the errot 
of overtrading, and produce a supply beyond the 
demand, then, indeed, the market, would sink be- 
low the natural, price. But the slightest know>» 
ledge of political economy is sufficient to convince 
us, that such a state of things cannot last. If there 
be, in the whole compass of this science, a prin- 
ciple universally admitted, and completely ineon'- 
trovertible, it is, that demand regulates supply ; 
and that no article can be permanently brought to 
market, except at a price sufficient io replace, with 
an adequate profit, the expenses of its production. 
To increase the expenses of production, by forcing 
inferiok* lands into cultivation, and, at the same 
time, to lower the markets, is evidently impossible. 
Forced cultivation can be induced,. and continued, 
only by excessive prices. The evidence given be- 
fore the Lords' Committee, shews that our inferior 
lands must be thrown out of tillage, if prices re- 
main below eighty shillings the quarter for wheat. 
If, therefore, restrictions on the importation of corn 
could have the effect of lowering prices, they would 
diminish cultivation, not extend it; and would 
counteract the object they were meant to attain. 
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The supposition that forced cultivation leads to re- 
duced prices^ involves a palpable contradiction :« 
they are incompatible ; they are mutually destruc** 
tive of each other. 

> The evidence given before the Lords' Commit* 
tee^ proves thai the farmer cannot^ even ^rith some 
abatement of bis present rent and expenses, obtain 
an adequate remuneration^ unless the price of 
virheat be eighty shillings the quarter. If, thiere* 
fore, importation be restricted, and the country 
made to grow an independent supply, eighty sbil- 
lings will, for a time, be the average price of 
wheat ; for should it fall below this, cultivation 
would cease, and the supply diminish, until the 
value of corn again becaine sufficient |o afford the 
fisirmer the cuHomary profit upon his stock. How'** 
eter, if our population should continue at its pre- 
sent rate of increane, the average price of wheat, 
if we grow our supply, will perpetually rise above 
oighty shillings,. By the registers of the Popula* 
tion Acts, it appears, that from 1803 to 1812, 
upwards of a million was added to the popula- 
tion. This ratio of increase will give us^ ;eaGh 
yi^r, above lOO^OOQ ^ditional mouths to feed ; 
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and if sueh annual additions are to be fed from our^ 
own soil^ lands which. had formerly been inadequate 
to repay the expenses of cultiyation^ must annually 
be brought in. But^ in proportion as we extend- 
cultivation over lands of an inferior quality^- the re- 
munerating, or natural price of corn will rise. 
The necessary consequence must be^ a progressive 
rise in the markets^ until the consumer's power of 
purchasing is exhaustedi and the progress of popu- 
lation checked. 

The fteport />f the Commons' Committee^ and 
the pamphlet of their cbaktnan^ Irepresent restrict 
tion upon import^ and independent supply, as the 
means of rendering the. price of corn steady^ as 
W4^U as low. Nothing can be more contfary to 
the {principles of eeofiomical si^ience. In what-* 
ever proportion we limit the territory from which 
We derive subsist^ce, in the safHae proportion dd 
we expose ourselves to the upcertainty of the sea*» 
SOUS; and deprive ourselves of the benefit of the 
provision whidi^ in the uniformity of' her general 
results. Nature has made fbr the €t*rFectioh of par* 
tial irr^ularity in het operation^. If We restrict 
importation^ and^ in order t;o raise an independent 
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supply of food for our increasing population^ 
force into tillage lands \?hich have not hitherto 
been adequate to repay the charges of cultivation^ 
then^ the expenses of production will be increased^ 
and the average price of wheat will rise consi* 
derablj above eighty shillings the quarter^ the 
remunerating price at present Now^ while our 
prices, under a system of restriction^ would be 
upwards of eighty shillings^ wheats by Sir Henry 
Pameirs own shewing^ may be usually obtained 
at Dantzic for thirty-two shillings. How, then^ 
in abundant years^ could our superfluity be ex- 
ported^ so as to hneet the competition of the con- 
tinental grower ? Our markets must be completely 
glutted^ must fall^ at the very leasts to half their 
average, before our produce could begin to be 
sent abroad with a profit. A forced independent 
supply^ therefore, instead of giving steadiness to 
prices, would cause them to fluctuate perpetually, 
between eighty shillings the quarter, the average 
price, and forty shillings, the highest price at 
which, in abundant years, we could export, vvith 
a chance of standing the competition of the conti- 
nental grower. But farther, if we would grow an 
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independent supply, our average prices^ unless the 
increase of population should be interdicted^ will 
soon rise beyond eighty shillings the quarter ; . and 
foreign corn must be farther excluded^ until prices 
have risen beyond ibis increased and increasing 

average. Therefore^ the fluctuation between the 

> 

high price of scarce years^ when we admitted im- 
portation> and the low price of abundant years^ 
when exportation became profitable^ would be 
much greater than that which we have stated. 
Before superfluity could be removed^ our markets 
M^ould probably fall two-thirds below the rate of 
average seasons. Taking the Dantzic prices at 
thirty-two . shillings, and even allowing eight shil^ 
Jings the quarter^ on account of our being nearer 
^o the markets of Southern £urope> it is evident 
that our produce could not meet the 'competition 
of the Polish grower, until it fell to forty shillings 
the quarter for wheat. Between forty shillings, 
therefore, and that price at which importation 
might be admitted in deficient years, our marketSj, 
if we raised an independent supply for avera^ 
years, would be perpetually fluctuating. As ac\ 
independent supply would not come nfitur^lly^ bqt 
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would require prohibitory duties^ in order to force 
it from lands wbich^ under a system of free inter- 
course^ could not be profitably cultivated, it is not 
in the nature of things, that such supply should be 
either cheap or steady. Nature^ as if to promote 
union and brotherhood among the nations of the 
worlds has^ in the important point of a certain and 
steady supply of fpod^ rendered each dependent 
upon all ; and, in proportion as we narrow our in- 
tercourse, causes the ir^'egularity of the Seasons to 
be more severely felt* , 

. II. From the reasonings of the present^ as well 
as of former chapters, it must already be apparent 
to the reader^ that. if, under the present circum- 
stances of this country, the legislature were to re- 
place, by high protecting duties^ the obstacles to 
importation which the peace has removed, the im- 
mediate consequence would be, an improvement 
and extension of agriculture. But this does not 
rest on reasoning alone ; it has received the fullest 
sapction of experience. During the ten years from 
1803 to 1812, while the war threw increasing 
difficulties in the way of importation^ we received 
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from abroad^ nearly 400,000 quarters of corn less 
Ibas had been received durii^ the preceding ten 
jears ; though, in the former period, the popnla* 
lioft increased upv^ards of a million. Under the 
obstacles to importation created by the war> the 
agriculture of Great Britain must, therefore, m a 
period of ten years, have received a most extraordi- 
aary increase. The dependence on fcHreign supply 
diminished, while subsistence vas created for a 
great additional population. Similar cattses vriH 
produce similar effects. The evidence contained 
in the Reports of the Committees ordered to sit 
apon the Corn Trade of the United Kingdom^ 
estfiblisbes the fact, tbkt a liberal application of 
capital is all that is required to effect a great im- 
provement in the tillage of these countries. If 
« 

the legislature should replace, by high protecting 
dttties> the obstructions to importation, which the 
peace has removed, then, while capital and popu- 
lation continue to increase, cultivation vrill ex- 
tend ; ^nd tracts, vrhich have hitherto been neg- 
lected, because incapable, under existing prices^^ 
of yielding the ' capitalist an adequate return, viJU 
be progressively enclosed and prepared for corn. 
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Duties upon the importation of foreign corn^ 
while they continued to raise prices^ and to extend 
cultivation^ would^ by a necessary operation^ in- 
crease the revenue of land proprietors. The great 
rise in rents^ which took place from the period 
when the war began to create obstructions to the 

» 

introduction of foreign grain^ proves this experi- 
mentally. The demonstration from theory is ob- 
vious. As corn rises in price^ inferior lands^ 
which could not before repay the expense of til- 
lage^ yidd the cultivator the customary 'rate of 
profit upon his stock. Now^ as inferior lands 
yield the customary rate of profit^ superior lands 
willj under the original leases granted before the 
elevation of the markets^ yield more than the ordi- 
nary profit. A^ soon^ therefore^ as such lands 
come to be re*-let^ the competition of capitalists 
vdll necessarily raise the rent of the proprietor^ 
until nothing remains to the culti vator^ beyond the 
customary rate of wages and of profit upon the 
labour and capital which he employs. Competi- 
tion perpetually tends to equali2e the rate of pro- 
fit upon stock; and whatever enables inferior 
lands to be cultivated^ necessarily increases the 
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rent due from the superior. During the term of 
existing leases^ indeed^ the increased ¥alue added 
to land will belong to the tenant^ but on the le- 
letting of farros^ it will go to augment the revenue 
of the proprietor. 

Restrictions upon the importation of fore^ 
corn^ increasing the profits of the farmer^ during 
the term of existing leases^ and, at the .period of 
theif expiration, raising the rent of the landlord, 
would undoubtedly confer, in its immediate opera* 
tions, an important benefit upon the . landed mte- 
r^sta. But the landed interests, eyeii upon the 
principle of the narrowest selfishness, should look 
bejond the immediate effects of restricted importa- 
tion, and should inquire, whether, the benefit to be 
derived from establishing , an artificial scale of 
prices, might not carry in itself the seeds of its own 
destruction i To answer this important question, 
it is necessary previously to shew, how far restric- 
tions upon importation, and an artificial elevation 
of the price of agricultural produce^ might, under 
existing circumstances, affect the wealth and com^ 
mercial prosperity of these countries^ apd^ consQ?' * 
quently, the demand for corn« 
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III. To those yiho have embraced the opinioDS 
of the French economists, it may, perhaps^ appear 
somewhat paradoxical to say, that a measure which 
should extend agriculture, and increase the yalue 
of land, would be injurious to prosperity, and dimi- 
nish wealth : yet such would certainly be the case. 
Even upon the principles of those, who assert that 
agriculture is the only source of wealth, it is de- 
monstrable, that the general opulence of these 
countries would be diminished by a restriction 



upon importation, forcing our inferior lands into 
tillage; and that, by the operation of such a mea- 
sure, the national prosperity would be checked, in 
the exact proportion in which agriculture should 
be extended. Though it should be conceded, that 
agriculture is the only source of wealthy yet it 
would still remain an incontrovertible proposition; 
that opulence is advanced by obtaining agricultu^ 
ral produce, at the smallest possible expense of 
labour and capital. If, in consequence of our 
skill in manufactures, any given portion of our 
labour and capital can, by working up cloth, 
obtain from Poland a thousand quarters of wheat, 
while it could raise, from our own soil, only nine 
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hundred ; then, even on the agrieultural ihbofy, 
we must increase our wealth by beings to thU ex* 
tent, a manufacturings rather than an agricultural 
people. Though the economist should establi^ 
the fact^ that our manufactures brought none of 
this wealth into existence^ but that the whole waa 
created by the cultivator df Poland, yet this would 
not, in any way, alter the state of the case. We 
have an hundred quarters of corn more than we 
could have obtained by raising it from our own 
soiK Though our manufacturers should not have 
iocreased the wealth of the world, yet they have 
increased the particular wealth of Ekigland. They 
have given us a species of property in the soil of 
Poland ; and, from the agriculture of that coun* 
try, have enabled us ijo draw a larger supply of 
wealth, than could have been raised at home. 
The theory of the economists is, indeed, in a. high 

« 

degree, incorrect ; but it is not necessary that we 
should, in this place^ enter into any forraa.1 refiita* 
tion of their errors ; because, even admitting their 
principles, it still remains true, that restrictions 
upon importation, compelling us to raise at home 
a less quantity of agricultural produce than might. 



«t tbe same expatse of labour and capital^ be pio« 
cured from abroad^ would be^ notwithstanding tbe 
exteasion given to tillage^ injurious to the wealtk 
of the country. 

Having disposed of this^ preliminary objection, 
which might suggest itself to those who «ttll lean 
to the doctrines of the economkts ; ami shewn thaf^ 
even on the principle^ that agriculture is the only 
aoiiroe of wealthy a measure which gives ertenaon 
to tillage, and raises the value of our land, may, 
notwithstanding^ cause our labour and capital to 
procure for us a less supply of agricultural pro- 
ductions^ and diminish the general opulence of the 
country ; we may now proceed to examine more ia 
detul^ the effects which, if the legislature should 
ertablish a system of restriction on the importation 
<€ foreign corn, would be produced on the produc* 
iive powers of industry, and on the national pros* 
perity. We shall examine a system of restriction ; 
fifstj as it operates upon the labour and capital em*?* 
ployed upon the soil ; and then, as it operates upon 
the labour and capital gmployed on manufactures 
and commerce. . 

Were legislative restrictions to replace those 
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obstructions to importation which the peace hits 
removed^ it would^ in order to feed our increasing 
population^ become necessary to bring into tillage 
lands which^ under the prices that have hitherto 
existed^ have been found inadequate to repay the 
expense of tillage. The natural price of corn 
would^ therefore^ receive a considerable^ and a pro- 
gressive^ increase; or^ in other vf^brds^ it would 
gradually require greater quantities of labour and 
capital^ to procure a given quantity of grain. This 
would hold good with respect to the best^ as well 
as with respect to the worst land ; for^ as has beeir 
already explained^ the increasing rent of the for- 
mer^ would necessarily prevent its produce from^ 

• • 

being afforded at a cheaper rate than the produce 

of the latter. Now, as the natural price of corn^ 
increased ; as it required greater quantities of la-t 
hour and capital^ to procure a given quantity of 
grain, it is self-evident, that the productive pov^ers 
of the industry which supplied agricultural pro-* 
duce, would be lowered, and that wealth and proil- 
perity would decline. Every forced extension given- 
to tillage, which, in its progress, elevates the com- 

ft 

ponent parts of natural price ; which raises the rent. 
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of land> or increases the quaotitj of labour' and to« 
pital on ^ieh> in order to procure a given quanr 
titj of commodities^ wages and profit must be paid^ 
. woold^ in fact, inflict. an, artificial sterility upon 
the coantrjr, and take from us the advantages be- 
stowed by nature. 

Secondly^ that restrictions upon importation^ 
oompelfing us to direct a greater portion of our la* 
bour and capital to procuring food> would leave us 
a less portion, of labour and capital to carry on the 
operations of manufacture and commerce^ is also 
self-evident. But this would be a very small purt 
of the injury which restricted importation^ and the 
consequent high price of corn^ would inflict, upon 
the manirfacturing and commercial interests. Com"' 
merce being an interchange of equivalents^ as we 
refused to import^ we should find it impossible to 
export ; and should deprive ourselves . of the de- 
mand of the foreign markets. Sir Henry Parnell 
has said^ that this loss of the foreign/ would be 
compensated by the extension of the home^ market.. 
A greater error we cannot conceive. A restrict* 
ed importation^ giv^g f^^^d eojcouragiement to. 
domestic agriculture^ would necessarily increase the 
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yniiietj£ covik with retpect to other tt»dg4 ; wd tt 
if aelf-e^ideiit^ tbit> ag cottsumecs ^y^k mor^ fof 
their corn, they wptild hare less to give for. other 
articles. Tbus^ a restriction upoa the importktioo 
of com^ while it tended to exclude our Uiecchafitt 
from the foreign, would narrow theihome, mark^ ; 
ini^y by a double operation, wquM ch^ck our cna- 
nufkoturing and commercttl prosperity. But this 
is not all. Th^.rise wiich'jnBstricted insjkwtatioit 
would crceasion in the niturabpride of fiorn> yN»iild 
be coauminicatedio labour^ atid^ through labtDfi 
to §11 wvought gdods. Now^ the high uaiittal 
price, thus cooimitnicatdd to wrought good^, wouH 
jwt-ouly be the sanjetfaiog aa fa neductiiQ^ lot ih^ 
pcodastite pdniecs of maaoftcturifig iadUntry/ 1^ 
W^idd enable foceigtiers to ukidersell us, a(ld W9mM 
leduce our niabufactuiing popul^tiop to the alti^-: 
Bative of emigrating, cw of starving; : . . 

This view of the qulEUi^tiou ds awfully importanii 
England has become the* greatest manufacturings 
country Ihat ever yet existed ; and tf, while \wyt 
quillity and commerce are restored to the couti- 
nent, wv fc^ up; thd price of provisions at- hM)JB>. 
tiie fiocagner,^^ gmdndlyacquiring capital and «lull> 
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win certainlj be enabled to uiMlersell u^ . Wba<^ 
then, ia to become of our unemployed manufac« 
taring populatioii ; and how are we prepared to 
meet the tremendous vengeance they would take 
for the infliction of artificial famine ? Yet, on 

4 

this most momentous view of the question^ the ad* 
locates of an independent supply of corn^ perversely 
close their eyes. Contrary to all sound theory, 
and in direct opposition to experience^ those who 
would make provisions dear, oontend, that the price 
of corn has no influence on wages ; and cannot, 
therefore, increase the price of wrought goods, or 
give the foreign any advantage over the home ma- 
Jiufacturer. The error here involved has been al- 
ready pointed out, in the chapter where we consi- 
dered the natural and the market price of labour ; 
but it may in this place be necessary to remark upon 
the evidence which, with respect to the connection 
between the price of grain and the wages of la- 
bour, was given before the Lords' Committee. 

Lord Lauderdale^ after having stated to thd 
Committee his strong opinion, that the price of 
labour, like the price of every other commodity, 
was solely regulated by the proportion between the 

«2 
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qtiantitj of it> and tbe demand for it ; and hsiving; . 
given in a statement to shew^ that^ in years when 
corn was yery dear, manufacturing labour was very 
eheap^ proceeded with tbe following reasoning. 

'^ In dear years, a working manufacturer^ finding 
himself deprived of bis usual enjoyments^ is natu- 
rally excited to. greater industry , and is desirous of 
working estra hours^ for the purpose of obtaining 
those comforts to which he has been accustomed : 
and this dispositiot^ of the msmufacturers must 
necessarily increase the supply of labour in . the 
market. For example^ supposing there existed^ ia 
any country^ a demand for a thousand manufac- 
turing labourers^ who^ on an average^ worked eight 
Jiours a<day^ it is obvious that the stock of manur 
facturing labour^ per week^ would be 48j,000 hoursk. 
If^ in a dear year^ the desire of securing their usual 
enjoyments induced them to work ten houra a-day^ 
the stock of manufacturing labour would become 
60^000 hours per week ; and^ if the demand for it 
remained the same^ the value of it^ on all general 
principles^ must fall. In cheap years^ on the other 

Iiand^ the working manufacturer^ finding his fa- 

\ .... . , 

, mily more thm supplied by the wages he usually 



acquires^ is apt either td relax his industry^ and to 
work fewer hours^ or to spend the surplus of his 
wages in an alehouse^ which^ by disqualifying him 
for work (he next day, produces the same effect ; 
and as the stock of labour must be thereby dimi- 
nished^ an increase in the value of it must follow^ 
upon the supposition that the demand for it re* 
nmAs the same/' 

In the above passage^ Lord Lauderdale has suc» 
ceeded in placing in a clear lights the obvious and 
incontrovertible principle^ that, with respect to la* 
hour, as well as with respiect to every thing else, 
market will occasionally vary from natural price. 
But tiiis is looking merely on the surface of the 
question. The prices of the market/ however 
fluctuating and uncertain they may seem, are al- 
^'^ys, upon the average, determined by the prices 
of production. Labour^ like every thing else, has 
its production, of natural price. When the la- 
bourer fails to obtain this^ diminished births, and 
increased deaths^ will speedily eirt off the surplus 
labour which had glutted the market ; aod^ in this 
manner, restore wages to their natural rate. Lord 
Jiauderdale's statement proves nothing. Indeed, 
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boih his fttatement^ And ^e argument which ac« 
cbmpaiiies it^ are totally foreign to the question at 
issue. In 1790^ when wheat was at £,2 16s, the 
quarter, it cost Idd to weave an ell of muslin; 
atid in \8\2, wheli wheat was at £.6, the same 
work was done for 6d. ! This shews^ that^ when 
provisions are scarce^ add commerce at a stand, tfaii 
market price of corn raay rise, while that of labour 
maj full. But it shews nothing more. Now the 
question to be decided is^ whether, if ^uch a state 
of things were to continue, the roanufacturiog por 
pulation would remain uodin^inished. If the po« 
pulation should fail, then the value of labourj in 
consequence of the witbdra^wing of the supply, 
frould be increased, and the high price of corn 
would be found, notwithstanding occasio&^l fluc« 
tuations, to have a powerful effect in raising wages : 
]t)ut, on the contrary, jf under the dear provisions, 
and low wages, of 1813; our manpfactiiring popu- 
lation could he kepi up, tben^ indeed, as Ihe sup* 
ply of labour, would not he withdrawn^ its value 
wovild not rise with the rising pxhe of corn. The 
question resolves itself into a question of popula- 
tion. As long as abundaojt subsistence idcureases. 



and deficijent anbajbteqcie diminishesj the numbers 
of fDanki^dy wdj consequently^ the supply of Jai- 
bpnr^ 90 long will the Wag^es of the bbourer 
(mnikingi of course^ allowanee for occasional and 
lempol'ary fluctuations in the market) be regulated 
by the price of com. 

But it 18 not necessary to refer to the general 
prmciplens of political economy^ for a refutation of 
I>ord Jjaud^rdale'is strong opinion, respecting the 
influence iffhich the price of grain has upon thi 
|)rke of laliour. The !idiole scope of the etidenci 
giyfen .before the Comttiittoe of \vUch be. was A 
member, controverts his doctrine, and fiirBishes.ta 
ezpertmental proof, that wi^s rise with the risiiig 
price of s^b^tence. Mr. Buxton, states, in his 
CTidlenee, tiiat,, from the year 1792 to the year 
I8lt^ the annual sdm vrhicfa be fmid for the labour 
taifdoyied npon his farm, rose ficom £.2174^ to 
£;816, thdUgh, in the first years, of his lease^ ha 
hid emptoyed more hands tfaanin the btter ; and 
though, in 180by he introduced a thrashing ma<# 
dihie, whi6h abridged labour to the amount of 
£AB9. Daring this progressiTerrise in ^ges,tii^ 
qpiarter of wheat gradually rose ft^m _£.% ISs. ii$ 
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price in 1792^ to £.6 ds. its price in \S\% But, 
to render the experimental proof as complete as eyi- 
dence can make it^ and to sfaew^ by a stateftieiait of 
the fact^ how powerfully the price of corn operates 
upon the price of labour^ Mr. Buxton farther 
states^ that^ latterly^ wages have declined with the 
fall in corn ; and that the farmers ^'dropped wages^ 
t)n account of the price of corn coming down/' 
The evidence, of Mr. Birkbeck is to the same ef- 
fect. He states to the Committee^ that^ within 
these twenty years, wages have been doubled ; and 
that^ in addition to this rise^ the laboujrer^ when 
corn is dear^ receives from the parish^ a portion of 
what ought to be paid by the employer. The evi- 
dence of the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
is the same. He gives in to ihe Committee a state- 
menti shewing^ that/ from 1790 to 1813^ while^ as 
appears from other documents^ the quarter of wheat 
rose from £.2 16s. to £.6, the wages of the la- 
bour; neicessary to cultivate an hundred a^res^ rose 
also, from £.85 to £.161. The evidence of Mr. 
Joyce proves a similar feet, with respect to mafia? 
facturicg labour ; his workmen obtainifig doUW.« 
their former earaingi. 
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But there is no necessity for farther authorities^ 
as the facts \vhich Lord Lauderdale has himself 
atated to the Committee^ afford a complete refuta* 
tion of the opinions he maintains. He says^ that 
'* in Scotland^ where the poor rates are compara- 
tiTelj triflings the wages of a day*labourer^ during 
the last century^ have^ probably^ risen in a greater 
proportion than in England ;"" that^ ''attheUnion^ 
the peck of oatmeal was 6|d* and a day's wages 
5d. ;*' while^ '* at present^ oatnieal is worth Is. 3d* 
the peck^'' and the labourer can earn better than 
'*1&. a-day.'* 

Here the rise in wages has been greater than the 
rise in corn. But no one contends, that the value 
of subsistence is the exclusive^ and the only cadse^ 
that can operate upon wages. Education has been 
much more generally diffused in Scotland, than in 
any other part of the kingdom ; and this, giving 
force to the prudential check oh population, and 
occasioning the labour market to be more frugally 
supplied, would co-operate with the high price of 
com, in raising wages* Now, when a^double cai|se 
produces an effect beyond what could be produced 
hy a single one, it is not quite logical to infer, tiiat 
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the single one produces no effect at all The cir- 
cumstance^ that^ in Scotland^ the rise io wageis ha9 
1>een greater than the rise in corn^ has no coa- 
ceitable tendencj to prove^ that this increased price 
of labour was not^ in part^ produced by the itt- 
creased price df subsistence ; and leaves us at full 
liberty to disprove Lord Lauderdale's theory by Us 
Lordship's facts. 

Havings in this manner, obviated the Objection 
contained in Lord Lauderdale's evidence before the 
Lords' Committee ; and shewn, that not only all 
sound general principles, but also the testimony <^ 
persons of the greatest practical knowledge, in the 
economy of the country, establish the fact, that 
the price of corn influences the rate of wages^ we 
may now resume the. consideration of the efifeote 
which, in the actual circumsfiinces of this kipg" 
doioQ, restrictioQ on the importation of gr^JQj apd 
the consieqq^t high tad increasing price of prciyi- 
sions, v^ould proiduce oil the manufactures and com'* 
inerce of the country. 

Id 8 fonser jcfaapter, we shewed, that the ease or 
l^e difficuli^, with \^liich subsistence can be xiitei^ 
h'not only the measure of th^ productive powers 
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of agricoUitf al industry^ bat also governs^ in a 
great degree^ the productiveness of the capital 
vested in trade and inaoufactures. If the master 
manufacturer should give to the labouring manu* 
facturers whom he employs^ a quantity of the pro* 
duce of their labour^ or^ (what is the same thii^ 
of tlie value of this produce^ sufficient to pucchasa 
'subsistence for their familiesj population must der 
cay^ and the supply of labour di^ninish^ until tht 
competition of employers shall restore its markist 
to a level with its natural price. Hence^ when 
corn forms a part of the subsistence of the labolireTj 
an increase in its natural price^ necessarily oceAr 
sions an increase in the natural price of labour ; 
or^ in other words^ when it requires a grteter 

quantity of labour to procure subsistence^ a grteler 

« 

quantity of labour^ or of its producQ^ must itetnain 
with the labourer^ as his wages. But^ as a greater 
quantity of his labour, or (what is the same thing) 
of the produce of his labour^ becomes necessary t9 
the subsistence of the labouring manufaetur^> wA 
is consumed by him while /at- v^rk^ a omaikf 
quantity of the productions^ pf labour will jremaiil 
with the employer ; and - ai|y ,giv<p quantity of 
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manufacturing capital will bring to market a lesd 
supplj of wrought goods than before* Thus it is^ 
that a restriction upon the importation of corn^ 
forcings in order to feed our increasing population^ 
the cultivation of inferior soils^ while^ in its first 
operation^ it increased the natural price of corn ; 
or^ in other words, rendered a greater quantity of 
labour and capital necessary to the production of 
the same quantity of grain^ would^ in the second 
placCj increase the natural price of every article 
wrought up by the consumers of corn ; or^ in other 
words^ lower the productive powers of every spe* 
cies of manufacturing industry. 

While restriction upon the importation of com 
would thus^ in every branch of industry^ lower the 
productive powers of our labour and capital^ they 
would farther^ in the present circumstances of 
these eountries^ tend to exclude our commodities 
from every foreign market. Indeed, this, to a cer- 
tain extent, at least, would be the effect of restric- 
tton,.even if we had no commercial rivals, eager to 
supplant us. As nothing can be produced without 
labour, the wages of labour must form a compo- 
nent, part in the natural price of all things ; and, 
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therefore^ other thiD^ remainipg the dame, as we 
increase the value of sufasi^tenc^^ and^ consequent- 
}y, the rate of ^^ages^ we must^ in whatever pi:a« 
portion wages may enter into natural price^ in- 
crease the price of all commodities. Now as the 
price of our conimodities increased^ our' customers^ 
whether at home or abroad jj would be able to 
consume only a diminish^ quantity of them ; and> 
even though we possessed a monopoly of all the 
markets of the worlds our manufactures amd com* 
merce would necessarily decline* But^ whatever 
might have been the case during the late convul- 
sions on the continent^ it has now become impos-' 
sible that we should monopolize the trade of the 
world ; and we can retain our commercial pre-emi- 
nence^ only by underselling the competitors that 
are every where ready to start against us. At such- 
a crisis^ the adoption of regulations^ for the pur*- 
pose of increasing the price of subsistence^ would 
be .little less than madness. If the industrious 
classes are compelled to purchase their corn at an 
artificially elevated price^ we must speedily cease 
to be a manufacturing and commercial people. 
. This conclusion^ which seems capable of being 
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supported by a prMesg of reasonings self-evident 
in all its steps^ Sir Henry Parnell^ in bis pamphlet 
cm tbe Corn Tilade^ has laboured to oTerthrowl 
^fTbe opposition, ** he asserts^ ''which has been 
so generally rnade^ by many in the House of Com- 
mdnsy and by all the bodies of the manufacturers^ 
vAkO have petitioned against the nev? regulations^ 
upon the assumption^ that they will raise the price 
of cor n^ and^ therefore^ the price of manufacturing 
iaboar^ and that this advance in the price of ma- 
iiofaeturing labour will deprive us of our manu- 
factarilag superiority over foreign merchants^ in 
the foreign market^ though the most loudly set 
forth^ and the most frequently dwelt upon^ is^ of 
the whole opposition which has been given to them^ 
the most easily to be controverted.^' 

Now, it mus£ be confessed, that Sir Henry Par- 
nell has adopted a very easy mode of controverting 
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ihfs^ objection, that a system of restrictions on the 
importation of grain, would advance the price of 
subsistence and of labour, and thus tend to deprive 
us of our advantages in the foreign market. He 
admits, indeed, for the sake of argument^ that the 
price of corn will be advanced. But then, in pro- 
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oedfeig to the argument^ he most eonTeniently 
fasses mer, both the didtinctibo aod the connection 
between '^ nmrklst and the Di^tural price of la- 
bour; and throM^s comf^etely out ^ sights the 
fandani^irtal pirineiples^ that thei^ h, in eveiy 
neigKbdiif^bod/ an ordiiiar^r rate of wages^ d6£er« 
thheSLh^ (he eliihate^ tfBd by the habits of living ; 
antcl (hat; ^hen the labourer obtains more than this 
rate>' population/ atid the supply oif labour^ in** 

r 

crease; and^ when he obtains less^ population, 
aiid^ the supply of labwr^ diminish; until^ in 
either case, the market is brought to a level witli 
the natural price of labour. The bare staitpmeai 
of these principles is sulBScient to set aside all that 
can be advanced by such political economists, af 
confine their consideration to the market rate of 
Vtiages ; and virould persuade us, that labo^ can 
be procured at a cheaper rate than is 8ttffici€»t to 
maintain the labourer's family. We shall proceed 
to the oe;xt step of the argument, and consider, for 
a moment, the manner in ^vrhich Sir Hanry ParneU 
obviates the objection, that a hig^ rate of wages 
vrould expose our manufacturers to Ife undersold 
in the foreign market 
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^ If it were true/* Sir Henry Parnell conthmfiii 
' ' that the price of labour did advance with the 
price of corn, it bj no inenns follows, that such :an 
advance in the price of labour would eipose ou^ 
maoufacturers to be undersold in the ^eign n\9f* 
ket ; because^ it is not the cheapness of hibo.iir that 
has given us the superiority we have so loag pofl« 
sessed ; on the contrary, the price of labour has 
always beeh higher in this couptry^ than in those 
countries in which we have established markets. 
The cause of our superiority is to be found in the 
greater skill, better machinery, and more extend* 
ed capital, of this country, than exist in Unj othc»r 
country in the world. As we should continue to 
possess these advantages, notwithstanding the 
price of labour might still be eidianced, such aa 
enhancement of it could not be productive of that 
injury to our manufactures, as it has been hastily 
asserted must flow from it." 

The error which this passage involves, is very 
obvious. A farther enhancement of wages might 
completely counteract all the advantages of our 
skill, machinery, and capital. Supposii^ that, in 
consequence of our skill, capital, and machinery. 
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ft master manufacturer in England can^ vnih an 
hundred workmen^ bring to market a thousand 
yards of cloth ; while> to produce a thousand^ 
of equal goodness^ two hundred labourer^ must be 
emplojed in France. Here^ then^ we possess an 
immense advantage oyer our rivals. But suppos* 
ing, on the other hand^ that manufacturing labour 
in France^ could be had for half the price which 
it brought in England ; then^ the Ei^lish em* 
ployer would be obliged to give, to his hundred 
workmen, e!iactly the same sum as the French 
employer gave to his two hundred ; and^ as far as 
the wages of labour might be a component part 
in the price of the clothe the article could not be 
made cheaper in Ei^land^ than in France. Here^ 
therefore^ the advantages^ whiish we gained upon 
the one hand> we should lose upon the other. The 
effects of our skilly capital, and machinery^ in 
ftbridgtng labour^ and cheap^nkig ow commodity^ 
would be completdy counteracted by the high rate 
6f subsistence and of wages. 
' ' In the above illustration, vre have supposed^ 
that England is to retain her present decided tu* 
periofity in skillv €i^»ita]^ and macUneiy, But 
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this is . manifestly impossible* As iodusiiy wd 
comiueree revare upon the continent^ the myiufi3tc«- 

"3 

turers of France^ and of Germany^ ivill ^riidoaUy 
acquire capital^ and imitate our madhinery ; and 
these advantages Tvill lower the price of all their 
articles. Now, if, while this process is going oi^ 
and natural prices are becoming low^, in the resi 
of Europe, we permajoantly adopt an econonucal 
system, which must raise the wages of our labour, 
and, c^nsequeptly, derate our prices, we shall be 
playing into the hands of our rivajs ; and the 
result will be, that we shidl exclude ourselves from 
e¥#ry foidgn market. 

As, in 1bi4 section, the chain of the ajrgumenf 
has been.a grei^ deal broken, \^ entering into ^an 
culmination of the erroneous doctrines contained 
in the painpblet of Sir Bmfy I^nel|, or given in 
•a evideiM^ birfbie the l<ords; Committee, it m^y be 
proper to reeapitidale, in a brief and ceenetted 
teaaner, our reaaomngs upon the effects, which a 
system of restrictions, i^n the importation of 
fonjgn eoHEb irould produce, oa the mamifactilres 
and comi|i€irce of these <oounAries* 

A restaictiott upon importytipn; compellii]^ iip 
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to provide for our increasing poptiTatioh^ bj^ the 
caliivatioa of inferior soils, 'would forc^ us to em- 
pioj a grtoter quantity of our labour and capital^ 
than would tftliierwise be necessarjr, in procuring 
our supply of grain ; or, in other 'words, would' 
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raide the natural price of corn. Bat market^ 
though it sometimes ifises considerably above, and 
at o(he)r times, ftlls considerably below^ must^ 
upon the average, es^ctly conform to natural price; 
or, in other words, the consumer must always^ 
upon fiie average, pay the expenses of production* 
This' holds good with respect to labour, as well as 
with respect \o all other commodities. Ad labour 
cannot be brbught permanently to market, unless 
the expensed of \\A maintenance and production be 
paid, the average price of corn must, in whatever 
proportion meal and flour may form ingi^edients in 
solbsistence, det^riiline the rate of wages. Bdt, as 
wdges form a compon^dt part in the price of all 
t&idgs, whisn corn and' wagei^ rise, a universal rise 
in commodities will take place. Now> it is self-' 
evident that, as our commodities rise in price^ 
their exportation will be diminished. A high scale 
of dnties, therefore, on the importation of foreign, 
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cotn, while it enhanced the price of subsistence, 
would strike directlj at our manufacturing and, 
commercial prosperitj. This would be the case, 
even if we had no rivals to supplant us. Increas- . 
ing the expenses of production, has the same eSect, 
as diminishing the demand for commodities. , As 
our articles become dear, the consumer will not be 
able io purchase them in the same quantity as be-, 
fore ; and the amount of our foreign sales must be. 
reduced. 

To the general principle^ however, thai a rise . 
in the value of subsistence is accompanied hy a ^ 
rise in the price^ and a diminution in the con- . 
sumption^ of commodities, there are some excep- 
tions. If improved machineijj or a more perfect , 
establishment of the divisions of employment^ . 
should increase the productive powers of labour, ^ 
and, consequently, reduce natural prices in a, 
greater degree than the increased value of subsist- , 
ence raised them^ it is eyident that^ notwithstfindjn^ 
the deamess of food^ manufactured articles would 
become cheaper^ and the sale of them extend. , 
And again ; if^ while subsistence, and, throi^gh 
subsistence, all other articl^s^ experienced^ ia any 
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particuhrcountry> an extraordinary rise^ this coun- 
try shouldi, from political causes^ obtain a mono- 
poly of the conimerce of the world, then^ it is 
evident,* that, while her prices rose, her foreign 
sales might extend. 

During the last twenty years, England has 
been experiencing the benefit of both these excep- 
tiojis. Improvements in the application of labour 
and capital have, notwithstanding the advancing 
price of subsistence^ kept down the price of many 
of her articles ; while the loss of capital, and the 
Suspension of all active commerce upon the con- 
tinent, secured, her against competition, and en- 
abled her to sell, at advanced monopoly prices^ in 

« 

all the markets of the world. Hence, general prin- 
ciples became inapplicable to the particular, and 
the extraordinary^ circumstances, in which we 
were placed ; and, though subsistence experienced 
an unexampled rise, our commerce extended, and 
our wealth increased. But now these particular 
and extraordinary circumstances have ceased to 
exist; If; with arrogant ignorance, mistaking 
casual results for the operation of established lawsj^ 
erecting exceptions into principles, and denying 
that a high rate of wages communicates itself to 
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commodities^ and checks their sale, yre, while 
commerce opens to our rivals, and enables them Uf 
accumulate captial, and to acquire skill, 8lioi]|14 
madly attempt to keep up war prices, and to sus- 
tain, and even still farther to extend, the cifltiya*? 
tiop of inferior lands, vre mUst, as far, at least, as 
relates to the foreign market, cease to be a mi^iiufac-* 
turing and a trading people. 

Having thus shevt^n tha eff(sct which a system of 
restriction on the importation of corn> would m9- 
duce upon our commerce apd wealth, we are pre- 
pared to resume the question, with which we con- 
eluded the last division of this chapter, and to en- 
quire, whether agricultui[e could receive apy puf ? 
manent benefit, fropi legislative protection giving 
to its produce an artificial elevation ? 

We have already seen, tiiat the direct and imme* 
diate effects of a system of restrictions on tb^e imr 
jkortation of foreign grain, would be to sustaip^ 
and, while the population continued on the in- 
crease, to extend, our tillage. The benefit, how*? 
ever, which agriculturewould receive ffQm si)^ 
artifi<;ial encouragement, could be but of abort 
duration ; and would, in fisict, bear within itself 
fh^ priiicij»le 9f i*! oyfu destfuptiw, l>^nw)4 
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Iroughi to lUfket, unless there are cooauin^rfl^ 
]iJbleaiid willing to pay tlie e3qpense9 of pf'oductibn. 
Haw, as manufactumi and comnssrce decline in 
a»f oouslry^ tiie denMuid for agricultural produce 
hik. U foreign eorn were exeluded^ the first 
eomsequenee Would he^ an increased eonsmnption 
of, and higher prices t&i, com of horned growth ; 
httt,. as these higher jnriceB would raise wages, and 
theieby shut out our manufiacturers and mer^hante 
from ike foreign marhd;, the second coMequ^ioe 
of testrieted iinpciiaiion wonld be, that the iin* 
poYeridbed donMstic consumer would no loc^ 
IttYO iMiitj to replace, to the farmer, the expenses 
of ciilkiTOtion. 

Thia secofld ceiisefuence of a system of restric- 
tion on the tmportatioD of com, Tirou^ld not, pro^ 
lAUy,: he immediate* Com is an- artitle of such 
pcifais neccBsity, that, if measures for keeptag up 
iti price were adopted, the peo]^ would dispense 
wilh almost all cMier articllKfr, in order to procure 
i^ Thus^ wiile the drasnnd^ for all o&vsr articles 
diminished, and their ptfodlicftion, eonseqnntlyy 
9lAkied^ the Ta|u6 of corn* would be s^stained^ and 
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agriculture would flourish, for a time, amid the 
geueral decaj of wealth. To continue such a 
state of things, would be evidently impossiUe. 
As the high price - of subsistence at once . closed 
foreign markets against them, and dimiiushed the 
]iome consumption of their productions, our manu* 
facturers, whatever other articles thej might be 
disponed to giVe up', would soon find theitiselvea 
unable to purchase the same quantity of com, as 
before. By emigration, or by death, their nann 
ber« would rapidly diminish. Here^ then, agricuU 
ture, after having, for a time, retained a preter*' 
natural ingour, under the influence of an artificial 
stiiBulias, would begin to exhibit the symptoms of 
decline. The deficiency in the home demand,' 
which had, at first, affected manu&ctured articles 
only, will now ex^tend to the productions of the 
toil. The market priee of corn will suddenly fiill, 
and the labour and cai^tal which had been forced 
upon inferior lands, no longer obtidnbg an ade^ 
quate recompence>' such lands will be thrown oiit 
of cultivation. As, in cmisequence of diminished 
demand, and reduced prices,, inferior hods 'jlvq 
t|irown out of ciiltiv«tioii^ superior gfouad iaXL tx^ 
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redoeed in ?alue^ and yield a lower rent* The land* 
lord> the farmer^ and all the persons to whom thej 
give emploj^ment^ will be involved in the general 
distress. 

It may> perhaps^ be objected^ that this reasonii^ 
19 opposed to experii^ce ; and that the obstructions 
to the importation of corn, created bj the war^ gave 
to agriculture an artificial encouragement, whiehy 
so far from bearing in itself the seeds of its own 
destruction^ was accompanied whh a progressive 
increase in wealthy in populatipn^ and consequently^ 
in the home demand for corn. 

. The answer to this objection is obvious^ aiid it 
short I>uriog the war^ our merchants and ma** 
nufacturers- bad no competitors^ and w^e enabled- 
to charge a monopoly price on every thing they, 
sold. The monopoly price^ therefore^ which they 
obtained, enabled them to pay a iaonopoly price to 
the farmer for subsistence. Our comiAercial rda*^ 
tions are now altogether changed. GompetitorB 
are ready to start against us^ in all tbe maritime 
countries of Europe ; and our manufacturers and 
iperchants must either l6wer their prices^ or ceise 
ta sell in the ^reign marki6t« Naw^ ip our mer^ 
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cliants and manufaeturen cease to fcceive niMo^ 
poly prices^ Hhey will cease to have ability to pay 
tfiem. It k the quantity of wrought goods^ that 
the consumers are able and willing to exchange 
against agricultural produce^ which constitutes the 
effectual demand for it, and regulates ita yalue. 
When these fetch a smaller sum than formwly^ the 
corBj to whicfa they are equiTalent^ must fetdi a 
smaller sum also. The attempt to sustain the price 
of subststence^ when free competition had reduced 
the scale of prices in othar things^ would be en- 
tirely abortive^ and would completely eouiiteraot 
itself. It w^d exclude the manufacturer and 
merchant from the foreign market ; it would oe- 
eauon a diminution in all those articles^ which con* 
stitute the demand for agricultural produce ; and> 
ultimately^ tediiee the landed interests to a nmeii 
worse condition^ tban if they had acquiesced mUker 
^changes ef the times^ allowed corn to come gradu- 
jally down to a ley^ with c^h^ tilings, no9 sought 
to perpetuate^ in peace^ the monopoly prices of tho' 



In a former chapter^ we traced thee&ets^whidi> 
n couatra \AMt obstruction to importatioA hoi 
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givea a forced exteoiion to tillage^ and induced an 
^rdfioial scale of prices^ mwt follow a sudden open^ 
ing of the pprts to foreign com^ The derange^ 
ment and embf^rrassment^ however^ occasioned bj 
a, rash and injudicious application of the principle ' 
of fiee intercoufse^ woqld appear light and tran? 
si^nt^ wb^n contrasted with 4^he depression «ind ca*< 
l^niity^ which would ultjniatf ly qvfrti^k^ thc^ Iwd-* 
ed interfstf ^ in con&^quence of the dimimtion in the 
home 9)4krMj^ and the lall in the value of «gri<Hil-< 
tural produ<}e> whn^b* imxw ihat onr merchants and 
.manufacturers c^. no longer obtain the war pricey 
for their gQods» would be indirectly occ^on^ by 
«n attempt ^ keep up the w^r pri^e of corn. la 
the former case> tbe temporary evil would be gra-i 
duallyi but effectually^ corrected, by tbci operation 
9f a^ very c^ses, which, had ait iSrst product it 
flr^ trf^e,. 4wMgh sir<junM^^e# mpy so«»etij9«« 
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wealth it had destroyed. Now^ it is the neigb* 
bourhood of wealthy markets^ which affords the 
best encouragemeiit to agricalture ; it' is the quan- 
tity of other commodities offered in exchange for 

« 

it^ that determines the real value of corn. As un- 
restricted intercourse began to (extend manufactures 
and commerce^ our farmers^ under the natural pro- 
tection afforded by the expense of carriage^ upon 
^n article so bulky as grain^ would^ after the price 
of all things had settled down to the reduced scale^ 
be enabled to carry tillage to a much greater ex* 
tent^ than could have been possible under artificial 
encouragements^ the necessary eflSects of which 
roust be^ to narrow the home market^ which the 
farmer would monopolize. 

While the direct injury inflicted on the landed 
interest^ by a hasty and injudicious application of 
sound general principles^ would^ after a period of 
calamity^ be corrected by the very causes which had 
produced it ; in the evil which would be indirectly 
Qccasioned by our attempt to give permanence to* 
our artificial scale of prices^ nothing of this re- 
deeming spkit would be foutid* In proporlioa as 
we infringe on the liberty of trade^ we destroy the 
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elastic power which cftiahlei it to rebcuiid after 
cTery decliae; we take from ioduftrj^ the vital, 
reooTating principle^ by which, in a state of freest 
dom, the national resources recover from eferj ac* 
cideotal decay, and the public prosperity, after each 
apparent check, receives a new impulse. A sud- 
den opening of the ports would, after a time, in- 
crease the number and the wealth of consumers ; 
and thusy by enlarging the home market, would 
compensate the domestic grower for the injury he 
might have sustained from foreign competition. 
But, when a permanent system of restriction, and 
its consequent artificial scale of prices, had de- 
pressed the manufacturing and mercantile classes^ 
and thus deprived the agriculturist of those opur 
lent markets, the exclusive benefits of whiclv ig- 
norance had asserted they would secure, the agri- 
cultural interest, in grasping at the shadow, would, 
have lost the substance ; in seeking for artificial^ 
would have deprived themselves of their natural, 
encouragement ; and no longer finding consumeni 
in the country, which their avarice bad impove- 
rished and depopulated, would be compelled to go 
to foreign markets for xemuneratiq|p prices. 
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Thus tiieii; it appeurs; that i;vhil« our m^rchiiiiti^ 
and fnamufattafers are again exposed to ritalshipf 
and competitidtii a permadent system of resffictkms 
Oft the importation of corn^ and a consequent con^ 
iiiifiatioli of f bef urtifieial prices of the ^ar^ would 
ultimately diminish the home demand far grain^ 
atid render us once more^ an exporting country. 
This change^ however, would be produced hjr 
tmiBdi, and would be the result of a process, very 
difleretit from those, which are contemplated by the 
advocates of at restrict corn trade. These per- 
sons Contend, thaet the high prices, occasioned, io 
the first instance, by the exclusion of foreign grain, 
yfmAA lead to lUn extension of tillage ; and that the 
iiteieaM supply, raised from our own soil, wouM 
reduce the price of corn, until it could be sent to 
fore%n markets with a profit. In arriving at this 
conclam)n, however, they totally omit the distinc- 
tion which exists between natural and market price; 
and seem absolutely imaccpiainted with the funda- 
iliental principle of political science, that it is im- 
possible to increase the supply of any commodity^ 
so as permanently to reduce its price, below what 
will pay the labour and capital employed in pro- 
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duotion* It it plainly impossible that, at t>ne aa4 
the same time^ it should be profitable to export com, 
and profitable to extend cultiyation to lands re- 
quiring) in order to yield a given produce^ a greater 
quantity of labour and capital^ than the lands cal-> 
tivated in other growing countries/ To enable us 
to do the former, corn must be cheaper in .the hom^ 
than in the foreign market; to enable ua to do tibe 
latter, it must be dearer* While it remains im- 
possible for the same tbing to be, and not to bc^ ii 
will also remain imposiible for England to becJMM) 
an sporting coantiy, in the manner eontenif kted 
by the advocates of a restricted external trade in 
corn. Thereal proton, by whidi restrictions upon 
Ae impovtatms, weidd lead to tiie asportation, of 
com, we shall briefly state. 

The high price of com, occasioned by restricted 
importation, wotild, io the first instance, redscethe 
home deasaad for wrought goods, and exclude our 
manufactures from the foreign marfcet. While 
ruilQ thus fell upon the manufacturing and trading 
population, flie home demand fi>r cora would di* 
minish, and its value become too low to remunerate 
the kboiir and coital, which the first temporary 
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tine in prices^ bad forced upon inferior land^. 
Hiese^ therefore^ would no longer be cultirated ; 
and^ from the same cause^ the value of fertile lands 
would fkll. In the progress of impoverishment 
ftnd depopulation^ a sufficient number of opulent 
consumers could not be founds to pay the expense 
oftultivation^ upon soils of thirds or even of second- 
rate quality. Oultivation Tvould be limited to tracts 
of first-rate quality : these requiring but a small 
expense of dressing, the natural price of the coro 
produced upon thera^ would be lower than the Ba« 
tnral price of the grain produced in prosperous fo- 
reign countries/ which^ having a better demandj 
could afford to cultivate second^ or third-rate soils; 
When things arrived at this state^ our cora might 
be sent abroad with a profit ; and England^ bank- 
rupt and depopulated, sunk from her place in Eu- 
rope, and, perhaps, defirived of her existence as a» 
independent nation^ n^ght again beieome an ex* 
porting couatry« . 

^ • • • • • 

ly; We have no\T to consider di6 effects,' v^btch; 
adopting a sjatem of lestrictioiis on the linportatiMr 
of foreign corn, woald« in' the present ciccuinsfaoces 
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of these countries^ have upon the finances^ and on 
pubJie credit. 

The first operation of restriction^ upon the re- 
Tunue^ would he heneficial. We have seen^ that^ 
as long as our wealth and population should re- 
main undiminishedi the exclusion of foreign corn 
would induce a universal rise in prices ; or^ in 
other werdsj lower the value of money. Now, 
the rise in the price of all commodities, or the fall 
in the ¥akie of money, would increase the amount of 
all duties laid on ad valorem^ and would enable 
government . nominally to increase the other taxes, 
without adding really to the burthens of the people. 
If, for exaiiipley we were, by excluding foreign 
cofo, io establish an* artificial scale of prices, and 
to double the money value of every article, then, 
without increasing the real portion of wealth drawn 
from the people, the revenue might be doubled. 

Though, when an artificial acale of prices is es- 
tajilished, the revenue can rise, only in the proporr 
tion in which the value of money falls ; and though, 
under our. supposition^ two hundred pounds could 
not have^ a greater power in the market, than one 
huqdred formerly possessed; yet, the increased 

s 
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Minflj flMis brought into the treasury^ would zffotA 
to the government^ the greatest facilitieg in pro* 
viding for the public expenditure. The dividends 
of the public creditor^ and the salaries of the civil 
and military servants of the state^ do not rise m 
amount^ as the value of money falls. An artificial 
fcale of prices^ lowering the value of raoney^ in the 
degree just supposed^ vrould^ in fact^ be tanta- 
mount to taking fifty per cent, from aH salaries^ and 
reducing^ by one-half, the real value of our debt. 
That^ pressed as Vfe are by taxation^ and just 
breathing from a contest^ in which all the resources 
of the country were overstrained^ such a mode of 
providing for our vast expenditure^ would, if it 
could be rendered permanent^ be^ m many respects^ 
desirable^ few^ I believe^ will be disposed to con- 
trovert. But it could not be rendered permanent. 
After having afforded the treasury a temporary aid^ 
it would leave our financial diflSculties greater^ be- 
yond all calculation^ than before. The sources of 
revenue would be dried up ; the wealth of the 
country be gone. The artificial scale of prices, 
which had increased the receipts of the treasury, 
would> in its first operation^ have extended tillage^ 
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and inireafled the value ef agricultural produce* 
Tim incretae in the value of subsistence would soon 
exclude our commodities from the foreign market. 
The ruin of the mauufacturiog and commercial 
classes would recoil upon the landed interest ; and 
prices^ after having been> for «while> maintained 
at an unnatural eletation^ would fall much lower 
than ^be original levels from which they had been 
forced. This &11 in prices would be a rise in the 
value of moo^ ; and^ while all eui valorem duties 
sunk in amount, and other taxes pressed with more 
grievous weighty the real debt^ which the depre^ 
ciation of the metals had diminished^ would be in- 
creased by their recovered value. Nor would this 
be all. Ad valorem duties would be diminished^ 
not merely by the fall in prices^ but also by the 
smaller number of commodities^ on which they 
wduld now be paid. The smaller number of com- 
modities^ too^ would occasion defalcations in the 
duties laid on by measurement and tale ; while the 
impoverished country would become incapable of 
Mpporting the increasing pressure which, v^ith re- 
spect to such tases^ the rise in the value of money 
would occasion. The exclusion of foreign corn^ 

s 2 . 
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DOW that our manufacturers can no longer obtain a 
monopoly price for their goods^ and make fordgn 
customers pay a pajrt of the monopoly price de- 
manded by the farmer for subsistence^ would^ after 
having occasioned a temporary augmentation in the 
revenue^ lead to bankruptcy and ruin. 

As this chapter has been unavoidably extended^ 
and the connection of the argument frequently in- 
terrupted^ by obviating objections^ it may be proper 
to bring together^ in as few words as possible^ the 
conclusions which the discussions contained in it^ 
were intended to establish. 

A system of restriction on the importation of fo- 
reign grain^ would enable us^ for a time, to raise 
an independent supply of coruj but at a high^ and 
at an unsteady price. The advanced price of corn^ 
Yfhile the consumer retained ability to pay it^ would 
give extension to tillage^ and increase the value of I 

land ; but this ability yould be only temporary. | 

For the high price imparted to subsistence^ would 
be communicated to wages ; would raise the price 
of all commodities ; would ruin our manufacturers 
and merchants ; and, by reducing the home de- 
mand for agricultural produce, would leave the 
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landed interests in a much less flourishing condi- 
tion^ than that which they might have attained and 
preserved^ by being satisfied with the natural pro- 
tection afforded by the expense of carriage^ upon 
an article so bulky as corn. While the artificial 
scale of prices continued^ the revenue would im- 
prove^ and government would obtain considerable 
facilities in paying fixed salaries^ and in discharging 
the interest of the public debt ; but^ wl^en these 
prices^ directly destructive to commerce^ and indi- 
rectly ruinous to agriculture^ began to decline^ and 
to diminish the wealth of the country^ the revenue 
would fail^ and bankruptcy ensue. 
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. CHAP. II. 

m 

On the Eiffects which a free external Trade in 
Corn would produce ;— /. Upon the Supply of 
Subsistence ; II. Upon the Agriculture ; III. 
Upon the Commerce; and IV. Upon the Fi' 
nanees of the Country. 

Vr B tre naw to Goneider tbe effects whkb woold 
be produced by establishing^ in these countries^ a 
system of perfect liberty in the external com trade. 
For the sake of simplicity and perspicuity^ we will 
preserve^ throughout the present discussions^ tbe 
order which we adopted in the preceding chapter; 
and consider the influence of^an unrestrained ex*- 
ternal trade^ firsts upon the supply of subsistence ; 
secondly^ upon agriculture ; thirdly^ upon manu- 
factures and commerce ; and fourthly^ upon the 
finances. 

L It is abundantly eyident^ that where free inter- 
course is permitted^ no country possessing any 
articles^ which can profitably be sent abroad in ex- 
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elumge fi>r eorn^ i^ill cultivate lands very much 
io&rior to those under cultivation in adjacent 
countries. When, in the progress of wealth and 
^pulation» tillage has been extended over all the 
fertile districts of a country, and when the expense 
of raisii^ grain from soils of inferior quality, 
would exceed the cost of bringing it from abroad, 
then, unless some arbitrary I^islative interference 
should disturb the natural course of events^ sub* 
sifttence will be imported. 

Even long before the lands of superior quality 
have been brought under the plough, a country^ 
though exempt from all Ic^slative interference 
with the direction of its industry, may yet be natu- 
rally led to import a part of her consumption^ 
rathar than to grow an independent supply of corn. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose, that there are, in 
England, unreclaimed districts, from which corn 
might be raised at as small an expense of labour 
and capital, as from the fertile plains of Polandi 
This being the case, and all other things the same^ 
the person who should cultivate our unreclaimed 
districts, could aflford to sell his produce at as 
cbeiq> a rate^ as the cultivator of Poland ; and it 
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seems natural to conclude^ that if industry were 
left to take its most profitable direction^ capital 
would be employed in raising corn at home, rather 
than in bringing it from Poland at an equal prime 
cost^ and at a much greater expense of carriage. 
But this conclusion^ however obviouB and natural 
it may^ at first sights appear^ mighty on a closer 
examination^ be found entirely erroneous. If Eng- 
land should have acquired such a degree of skill in 
manufactures^ that^ with any given portion of her 
capital^ she could prepare a quantity of clothe for 
which the Polish cultivator would give a greater 
quantity of corn^ than she could^ with the same 
portion of capital^ raise from her own soil^ then^ 
tracts of her territory, though they should be equal, 
nay, even though they should be superior, to the 
lands in Poland, will be neglected; and a part of her 
supply of com will be imported from that country. 
For, though the capital employed in cultivating at 
home, might bring an excess of profit, over the 
capital employed in cultivating abroad, yet, under 
the supposition, the capital which should be em- 
ployed in manufacturings would obtain a still 
greater excess of profit ; and this greater excess of 
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profit would determine the direction of our indus* 
try. 

Thus we see^ that when trade is leftfree, and 
governments interfere neither directly nor indirectly^ 
with the course of industrf^ an agricultural coun* 
try^ though possessing within herself^ the means of 
feedii^ her population^ may be induced to import 
a part of her supply of corn^ by two distinct cir- 
cumstances :«— namely^ a dieficiency in lands of first- 
rate quality ; or^ advantages in manufacturing in- 
dustry. In the present situation of England^ both 
these circumstances unite. Our increased wealthy 
by rendering animal food a part of the subsistence 
of all classes^ and^ consequently^ causing a great 
proportion of the soil to be kept under pasture ; 
and our rapidly advancing population^ by creating 
a great and increasing demand for corn^ have con- 
tributed to occasion some scarcity of land equal in 
quality to that under cultivation in the neighbour- 
ing countries ; white our accurate divisions of em- 
ployment^ and the wonderful perfection of our ma- 
chinery for abridging labour^ have increased^ to 
such an astonishing extent^ the productive powers 
of our manufacturing industry^ifaat a given portion 
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cl" <Nir capital^ when directed to supplying the Sa^ 
leign demand for wrought goods^ can obtain, ib 
letttrn^ a larger quaiititjr of corn^ than it could 
laiae bjr cultif ating wastes of the greatest fertility. 
la this state of things^ therefore, if the obstructions 
to importation, which the peace has removed^ are 
not replaced by high duties upon foreign grain, it 
is ob¥ious,.tbat we ^haU become dependent upon 
f^mgn growii^ countries, for a part of oor supply 
i^ibod. 

• All the arguments which we employed in the 
preceding chapter, to prove that restricted importa- 
lioo, forcing us to raise an independent supply of 
^oro, would render prices bighj, go also to proTe 
^ f pnverse proposition ; namely, that free inter- 
course, allowing part of our supply to come from 
abroad, would render prices low. It is, indeed^ 
astoaisbii^ how any person should, for a moment^ 
imagine^ that the importation of corn eouldj by 
]H>sftibility, have any other effect than that <tf keep- 
ipg down the markets. Wl^ is corn imported f 
For no assignable, no conceivaUe reason, esDcepi 
ttiaiit is found cheaper to import, than. to giOw« 
W^re it not that upon this sutgect> the most 
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ustonisbing ignorance preyaik ; and that the adv<H 
eates for restrictions which would giie the borne 
grower a inonopolj in the home market^ perpetu* 
ally attempt to impress upon the public^ the so- 
phistical paradoXj that obstructed importation 
would keep down the prices^ while unrestricted in- 
tercourse would raise them^ we might dismiss this 
branch of the question^ without discussion* But 
as great stress has been laid upon it^ and as Sir 
Henrjr Parnell, in his pamphlet^ has asserted that^ 
with respect to the marits of high duties upon im- 
portation^ the only question is, whether they would 
haire the effect of lowering, or of raising prices, 
jsome farther consideration of the influence^ which 
free intercourse would hate upon the value of cofUi 
seems expedient. 

If to the quantity of corn which we have now 
on hand, an additional quantity <tf foreign corn 
i^eie added, the market price would became lower 
tba» it nofw is ; and if, from the siq^ly of grain 
which we shall derive from the next harvest, an 
aA^enal supply should be bright firom abroad^ 
then, prices throoghont the next year^ will also be 
depressed. These proposition^ if not strictly self- 
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eiideat, are, however, of such a nature, that no 
person who has ever looked at a question of eco* 
Domical science, will for a moment controvert them* 
Tlius far then, free importation will have the effect 
of rendering corn cheaper. 

But again; as part of our supply is derived 
from abroad, there will be less demand for corn of 
our own growth ; and, consequently, some portion . 
of our capital* will be withdrawn from cultivation. 
Now, capital will never be withdrawn from any 
occupation, except when prices become insuflicient 
to yield it the customary profit ; that is, in the 
case of agriculture, except the out*goings of the 
farmer are increased, or the value of his produce is 
diminished. But importation has no conceivable 
tendency to increase the out-goings of the cultiva- 
tor ; and could, therefore, deprive his stock of the 
customary rate af profit, only by reducing the value 
of bis produce. Thus then, receiving part of our 
supply from abroad, while it diminished the demand 
for com of oar own growth, and caused capital to 
be withdrawn from domestic cultivatk>n, would 
continue to keep down the markets. 
But yet again : when capital is withdrawn from 
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€idtivatioD^ it i^ill of course be from the cultitrm^ 
tion of those inferior lands whieh, with the greatest 
expense of dressings yield the least return. Now 
as^ -when it became profitable to till those inferior 

 

lands^ lands of superior quality acquired a greater 
value^ and paid a higher rent than before; so, 
when inferior lands cease to indemnify the cultiva* 
tor^ the superior will lose the heightened value they 
bad gained, and yield a lower rent. Hence, as 
we import a part of our supply, and throw our 
inferior lands out of cultivation, there will be lest 
labour, less capital, and less rent, to be paid upon 
whatever quantity of corn we continue to grow at 
home ; that is to say, the natural price of our corn 
will be'' lowered. But, to natural price the prices 
of the market have a perpetual tendency to con- 
form. Receiving a part of our supply from the 
foreign grower, while it keeps inferior lands out of 
cultivation, and keeps down the rate of rent upon 
the superior, must also keep down the price of corn. 
To tiie principle, that importation lowers the 
markets, the following objection has been urged : 
^' While we depend^ in any degree, upon a foreign 
supply of corn, the prices are constantly governed 
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by the principle of scarcity^ and wA, as they other- 
wise would be^ by the principle of abundance. 
The object of importing merchants being to import 
with liie greatest possible profit^ they will allow 
prices to run up^veiy high^ before they come into 
the market ; and wril feed it only in such quanti^ 
ties^ as shall keep down competition against tbem«- 
selves^ but not to that extent as will have any great 
dfect in lowering the price of corn/' * 

Now^ even were we to admits that when we 
depend upon foreign countries for a part of our 
wpply of com^ this combination for stinting the 
market and keeping up prices^ could be formed 
amongst tiie importing merchants^ stilly the objec« 
tion would be perfectly invalid ; nay^ would com* 
pletely refute itself. Supposing that free importa^^ 
tion had so reduced prices^ and^ consequently^ so 
dilicouraged agriculture^ as to have rendered us 
dependent on foreign countries for a part of our 
supply of com ; then^ as soon as our importing 
merchants began> as asserted in the objection^ to 
raise prices^ the market^ would exceed the growing, 

* Sir Henry Parnell's Observations on the Corn Laws, 
Page 17. 
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price of corn ; unusual profits \rould ht olitaimd 
hy tbe domestic cultivator; aad^ consequentlf, 
tfllage would be again extended. If tbe combi^ 
nation of tbe importing merchants raised the price 
;0f grain as faigb^ as it was before the opening of tbe 
ports, the whole of the discouragement occasioned 
bjr such openings would be renioved, and agricut^ 
tore would be restored to its former state. And 
i^ as the advocates of restriction contend^ the 
combination of the importers should advance prices 
beyond virbat they would be^ if the whole of our 
consumption were produced at home^ tbeo^ it 
is plain^ that the stock invested in agriculture 
would obtain a higher profit than before^ and that 
capital^ ever sedLing its most beneficial occupation, 
would bring in new lands^ and extend tillage be- 
yond its former state* Thus, the two propositions, 
that free importation would discourage domestic 
agriculture ; and, that by leading to combinatioos* 
amongst the importers, it would advance prices, 
are inconsistent and contradictory. If a system 
of free importation discouraged agriculture, it 
could only be by reducing prices ; and if, instead 
of keeping prices low, such a system of freedonr 
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should either immediatelj^ or subsequently^ occa- 
sion combinations which would raise the price of 
corn^ higher than it would be under a system of 
restraint^ then^ free importation would prove much 
more beneficial to the landed interests^ than the 
restrictive protection^ for which they are con- 
tending. 

But the combination contemplated in the ob- 
jection^ could not possibly have existence. We 
reasoned on the supposition^ merely to expose the 
nature of the argument^ if argument it may be 
called^ to which the advocates of permanent re- 
strictions on the importation of corn> are compelled 
to resort^ when they would persuade the public, 
that receiving part of our supply from the foreign 
grower would advance our markets, A combina- 
tion amongst all importing merchants^ dispersed 
throughout all the sea-ports of the kingdom^ and 
having all the growing countries of the world 
open to their speculations ! A monopoly of corn 
occasioned by rendering the trade in corn free ! 
These are propositionSj a formal refutation of 
which^ would be a satire on the understanding of 
the reader. A free external trade could render us . 
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dqi^cmdent onihe foreign grower, for a part of oiuf 
aupplj^ only by throwing out of cultivation^ landi 
which require^ in order to raise a giyep producfe^ 
a greater quantity of labour and capital^ than thp 
lands under tillage in other countries : that u,.hj 
enabling us to procure corn at a cheaper rate^ i|ian 
if we raised it from our own soil; Tosaytb&t 
importing a part of our supply^ would eleyate our 
markets^ is tantamount to asserting a contradic* 
tion. 

, : A free external trade in corn^ allowing us to 
derive a part of our supply from the foreigOf 
grower/ would lead^ not only to low> but^ what is 
of more importance, to steady^ prices. The in^ 
equality in the productiveness of the seasons di* 
nrinishes as the territory of which we calculate tho 
average supply is enlarged. The only efficacious 
means of obviating the alternate recurrence of 
superfluity and of want^ is the removal of every 
restriction^ the refraining from every . regulation, 
which can prevent the abundance of one quarter 
from compensatingthedeficiency of another. These 
g^ei^t principles, applicable alike to the internal, 
and to the external, trade in corn, have, in the first 



pMl ^ titis vMuikie^ beea already AiUy urfotded. 
ISk "AfliifteteJIr ^fftee ^e nay fil^d it prd.tticabte to 
aibpt tbem ibid t^iir commercial system^ iil (bat 
tie^if^ ihaH #e ^Ve ceirtainly to the supply^ ^d 
ifKadioM to tt^ prite^ dT cotn. 

•JPhtife pi^ijple^^ ito^4i^6v^^ sto olrvious and so 
ite^nffitbMtibte, tbe advM^tes of lii^h ildties ote 
th6 fifi)[N>Hlitibn 6r fbt^gti tiibro, have leitbet oVcir* 
loclttfd, or littemi[ited to sk aside. Tbey se^ to 
terrify the public by the assertion, that an ubre*' 
iftrmed comfiberce in grkift Wofuld lead to scarcity 
and fliiaihie. '' If trie allovtr importaM<oii, and eon^^ 
fte4«i6irtiy becOHie dependent o^ fireigft c(yaiM#ied 
fbir a part of dur !lAbsfstettce ; aiid if, whfen the 
f^liire of ^inr crops ¥eiideMd tWr aid itfbst ViecM'- 
Miry, <&e8e eouvitryes sbocitd fhcftfrselVes have deffi- 
dent bartesti», and require {<k thdjr o#ii cothanmp- 
iibn, all the torn they had ra&ed, then shouM vtt 
be placied in a sittiation infinitely faiore calamitous, 
than if otir agrrciiltute hiid been forced, Vo a^ in 
ktd^age years to furni^ us ^tth kti iridepMdeift 

ifipply/' 

!n thfe firfet "plme, this dl)jeclfon to t free mSt 
itifpbses a stirtc of 'fliibfei, «be oeWrrtWe df ^WA 
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t^, in a high d^ree^ improbable. In the umfor^ 
mitjr of her general resnUs^ Nature hasr inafle a 
prevision for correcting her partial iivqglilarii|;|«A 
ft has probably nevel' yet occQri^d> tbat^ 'ia'thf 
same season^ the <Jrops havebednd^fleientMi all 
countries. To a maritime peopte^ ' nkt^iting «A 
the waters dFthe worM^ the attaifiaible sopply of 
iBubsistence may be considered ias littte Hable Mk 
variation^ from year to year. • Were we to aidbpt'4 
system of freedom in the extemat corn trade^ agek 
might roll away^ without the earth being visited 
by such a universally deficient harvest^ as to pl^ 
vent our obtainingj from some countiy w otber^ 
the supply of which we stand in need. 

But^ in the isecond place^ if a univer&al failmre 
of drop^ throughout the growing countries of the 
world, were of probable, or even of frequent oc* 
eurrence, it could neither form a sdlid objection ta 
a free external corn trade^ nor prove, that dcffiv^ 
ing a part ^ our <MMiiumption frooi the fcraign 

grower, would render the supply of corn uaieertaini 
or its price unsteady. It has already appearedi 
that « free external trade in com, equalising %xA^ 
sistenbe fitronghout theeouoftrieB of die Workl| and 

t2 
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cariyiog forward the superfluity of one year^ t0 
meet the deficiency of another^ would occasion 
capita^ to a vast amount^ to be vested in this im- 
portant branch of comnjerce, and cause grain to 

a 

be accumulated.^ an incalculable extent. A free 
bmde^ whOe it might render us dependent op foreign 
supply^ woidd establish granaries^ amply sufficient 
to secure us against want^ in ^be event of that sppr 
fly being cu^ off by a failure of crops throughout 
the w:orId« Tbif conclusion^ demonstrable in theory^^ 
hai^ also received the fullest proof from experience* 
Holland^, in. the days of her commercial prospe- 
rity« had always, in the stores of her merchants^ 
a supply of subsistence which exceeded her con- 
ftitmption; andj though not a com country^ be- 
came, by leaving the trade in corn free, the gra; 
nary. of Europe. Now England, from her posi? 
tton, from her more numerous harbours, not liable 
to be closed by ice, but navigable throughout the 
year ; and more than all, from her decided naval 
preponderance, capable at all times of commands 
ing the seas, is infinitely better calculated thai| 
Holland ever could have been, for becoming the 
great store-house of the nations* Aa the ports of 
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€be Baltic are closed^ for a ccTnsiderable pact of tlia 
year, tlie^great growing countries of the North of 
Europe require a place of deposit^ from which 
their produce may at all times be sent^ to supply 
the demand of the foreign market. En^and, 
from her position^ and from her natural and ac- 
quired advantages^ seems ordained to* become the 
enirepdt for the surplus produce furnished by the 
countries on the shores of the Baltic. Were we 
to adopt an enlightened commercial system^ and 
to grant unlimited freedom^ both of ingress and 
of ^ress^ to the important article of corn^ our 
merchants and dealers would^ at all times> have on 
their, hands^ accumulations of grain> far exceeding 
the consumption of our population. Though 
throughout the worlds a failure in the crop should, 
at the same time, be felt ; a6d though eveiy grow- 
ing country, in order to ward oflF faminie at hmie, 
should refuse to give us the cusstomary supi>ly; 
yet, in consequence of the liberty which had: been 
granted to commerce, and of the accumulations of 
IHToduce thereby occasioned, mir people would 
not be dependent for their food on the fertility of 
a sini^le season, and would escape all participatioa 
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ID tlie general distress. Thus^ the olgectWD, ey«n 
trhen we admit the very improbable fact on which 
it rests^ is perfectly inYalid. The gcanaries es(a« 
Ujfsfaed by a free external trade in corn, would leaM 
us nothing to fear, though tiie crops failing at the 
aame time throughout the world, should cause a 
temporary suspension of the supply we had been 
accustomed to receive from abroad. 

Another objection to the principle, that a free 
external trade would ensure us a steady supply of 
twn, it may be proper to consider, ^^ If any thing 
resembling the state of Europe under Ihe late ruler 
of France, should take place in future, when, iof- 
stead of growing nearly our own supply of corn, 
we depended on fordgpi countries for the subsisi- 
etace of some millions of our people, tiie difficulty 
and danger which we have just escaped, would be 
notiiing, in comparison with that which would 
be inflicted upon us by this renewed continratal 
system/' 

On this objection it is obvious to remark, that 
the eKperiment of excluding us from commerce, 
has been tried, and has failed. Though Ae con- 
tinent of Europe received its impulse from a single 



wiadi ^ ^ujsb America^ vtii)i a (^oiisei#(P(^u» 
mwem^Bt, elosed ber pQr^> jet Nfijpolecia foup^ ^ 
impraeticable to give efl^cacy to his syeteqi f^intf 
the trade of Eoglaod ; and \«hile his d^rees wert^ 
e? aded or suspended^ we received supplier of cqro, 
even from France. How, that the continental sys- 
tem, the most extraordinary, and the most wide^ 
wasting species of despotism, which the wcwrld ^IV^ 
witnessed^ shpuld again be acted upon^ ii^ itt thai 
highest degree, improbable. Suppoting it possiblfy 
that we could import to such an e^rtentj as tp liped 
with foreigo com^ an increased population of |0i9# 
imllions ; tbeuj this very drcumstwce, 1^ r^^eiring 
foreign growing countries so greatly d^peudofll 
npon us for a macket for their produce, W09I4 
make them more reluctant to close their portf 
against us; while, as we diould necessarily he*? 
come, under a free external trade^ a gr^ gnipaQr 
and.empofiuln^of corn, the nations wUch^ m tlffl 
Mourrenoe of defioient eiopn, received from w A 
portion of their fooA, could hiurdly be induced tp 
coBibiue i^gaiust % ispmiQ^rce, in thp reciproc^ hcf 
nefiti of which thiiy so largely particjpnted. In 
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proportioD as we afforded to foragn countries^ a 
market for their surplus produce, the probability 
of their shutting their ports against us^ would be 
diminished. A combination amongst the growic^ 
countries of the worlds to deprive England of sup- 
plies^ and themselves of a market^ is^ to saj. the 
least of it^ but a remotely possible limitation of the 
principle^ that a free external trade in corn gives 
steadiness to the supjdy, and to the price^ of that 
etoential. artiple. 

' Neither do the laws respecting the exportation 
6f corn^ which have been lately passed in France^ 
form any valid objection to the principle, that open- 
ing the ports of the United Kingdom would^ render 

r 

our supply of subsistence steady. In the > firpt 
place, the corn laws in France, probibitiiig ^xpor-f 
tation after grain rises to about forty-nine shillings 
the quarter, have^ with' respect to their influence 
upon British prices, a necessary tendency to cottu- 
teraet themselves. In whatever degree they may 
check exportation, in the same degree they must 
discourage agriculture, and prevent the French 
^ower from furnishing us with those suj^ies of 
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eofD^ ihe suddtn withdrawing of which mighty ft 
is apprehalded^* occasion fluctuatiotis in our mar- 
kets. In the seeend plaee^ even suppcteisg that 
these laws should have no effect in checking culti^ 
nation in France^ and in preventing her from grow«^ 
ing such a sjorplus as could influence prices in other 
countries^ yet still fbe objection would be nugatory^ 
because^ as the inequaKtjr in llie productiveness of 
the seasons diminishes as the territory from which 
we draw subristence is inefeaaed^ and as the partial 
miegiilaritie^ i^ nature are rectified 'in her general 
Msults^ there is the strongest probability thai when 
a deficient harvest in France deprived us of our 
ciHtoinary supply of corn, from that 'coudtry^ an 
abundant harvest in other countries would indem-* 
aify us fof the loss. Thirdly^ were we to adopt a 
system of freedom in the external corn tr&de^ and^ 
consequently, to receive a part of our supply from 
France,; tiie great accumulations of grain which 
we should have on band would (as was the case in 
Holland), at all times ; exceed our consumption ; 

* * This iapprehensibn is entertained by Mr. Malthus. See 
The Groundfep at-m Opinion on the.Poficy of restricting the 
Impostation pf^Foreign Con;^ p. 1^, . 



woHld raider 119 indq^eadeiit <Kf tfae gxowfli %f • 
wngle seaMB ; nA urould prevent teroparmiy sii»f 
peosioM of importotion frooi Ffaooe^ or cTeo from 
•11 Europe^ from iiifliciii^ anj distmsaiog fiuetuar 
tioiit in our markets. Fourtblj, aad hatij, wero 
it Ikmonatrabk that tbe corn laws^ lately ^Mctol 
10 France^ could haye the effect of inflictiog dUr 
tcesiiog fluetuatioiis in the Britbh market, their 
eiistence might coustitote a legitimate gr«md fiir 
lajnng restrictions on the imporiatioa o£ Fiendh 
graiB J but could furnish no conceivftUe objectMMi 
against opening our ports to the vert of the woiid. 

II. In whatever degree the adoption of pei&ct 
freedom in the aternal corn trade^ might lead us 
to derive a part of pur supply from the fiureig^ 
grower^ io the same d^ee, it would^ in the first 
instance^ ftct as a discouragement to domestip agri- 
culture. If part of our eonsumptiop continues to 
consist of grain of foreign growth, there will be 
less demand for grain of home growth ; and, as 
deiliaind ever regulates pupply^ Iwdi yfH^fh y^^^^ 
cultivated while the war smdered impcHrtatiM moro 
difficult, must be thrown out 




That im|i0fik^ a I»rt of our c^MaiBf tioa of 
eorn wc»ld« in the firtt loitenoe^ oec^ian ik diini^ 
nutiott in doffleatic euUirstioii^ is Mlf^^vident. Tht 
^igvee, Wweror, in whidi the dimiautioA vouI4 
lie tfifliotdd, DO one seems to Jbufe uttempted to as^ 
^emkm. - Euggerfttion and alarm are the natural 
associates af igaorance. Finding that^ under 4he 
actual scale of their expeasesj thej fiMHiot afiWd t9 
eeil wheat under cighly dnOtngs the quarter ; and 
eeeiogthat foriei^ com is poured into our porta^ 
aim pritae, lowor bjr almost a thirds &an that utrhidi 
would be adequate to reanuoeratef its ovAtivation at 
hamej our faraiersihave become panic stmek; and 
in their alarm^ mistaking^casual r4isidt8 £sr tfa^opch 
ration of general laws, conclude^ that without high 
and permanent pmtecting^ duties <» the importir 
lion of foreign gratn^ the agriculture of the couur 

# 

trj must be ruined. This cMcUsion of the alarm- 
ists it entirdy eri'oneous. The glut occanoned in 
our markets, by the grain Ifarow^ in from Fraaeet, 
is the result of an unusually oTerflowing harvest in 
that country ; and in ordinary years caapot ba esc^ 
perieneed. The artificial scale of pricee wl^ at 
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present so greatly increases the expenses^of the do- 
mestic cultivator^ wonld, under a system of free in* 
tercourse, gradually decline; and enable him^ un« 
less he occupied lands consid^ably inferior to those 
under tillage in oth^ countries, to meet the com- 
petition of the foreign grower. The most unli- 
mited freedom of intercourse could throw out of 
cultiyation, only those very inferior soils, which, 
though enjoying the great natural protection arising 
irom the cost of carriage, require, to raise a given 
portion of produce, more labour and ci^iital than 
would suffice to bring that produce from abroad. 
The manner in which a free external trade, and 
the consequent reduction ai our artificial scale of 
prices, would reduce the expenses of cultivi^on, 
fequires only to be stated, in order to obtain as- 
sent. As com falls in price, the money valu^ of 
seed, of tithes, and, in a little time, of rents, must 
necessarily fiill also. Here, then, thare would be« 
in consequence of the reduced price of the farmer's 
{MToduce, a reduction in three of the principal items 
of his expenditure. But this would not b? all. 
Chaises in the value of BubsistmcQ are 90on com* 
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mimicated to fhe value of labour; and^ as the price 
of producie fell, wages^ aqother important item in 
the. expenses of cultiyati^ynj would fall also. Thus 
the farmer, paying less for seed and labour^ and 
giyii^ less i^s tithes mi tent, would be enabledj^ 
with an adequate profit upon his stocky to sell his 
corn at a less price. But yet again. The fall in 
the yalue of raw prpduce^ and of labour^ would 
soon be communicated to wrought articles; and 
the farmer would have leai to pay to the smithy to 
the collar-maker^ to the wheel-wright^ and to all 
the artificers who furnished him with implements of 
husbandry; and the whole scale of his expenses 
being reduced^ a smaller amount of capital would 
be required in cultivation. A much lower price 
of corn^ therefore^ would be sufficient to remune-* 
rate.the farmer ; and unless he occupied lands very 
inferkir to those under tillage in foreign countries^ 
he would be enabled to meet the competition of the 

, V  

foreign grower. 

We shall briefly illustrate this^ by a reference to 
a tablcj shewing the comparative expenses of cul* 
titatiouj in difierent years^ which the Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture laid before the Lords* 
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O^mmittM^ ^the HUt k gi^n below ;^ and 
1M Bbull detiMte {t<^m itj only to &r m tnay \ie 
necessai^f to preserve round numberft^ and t# avoid 
tire prolixity of stating firactional parts . The table 
siiew^ bow all the itetos which enter kito tbe ex- 
penditure of the farmer have inereased^ fW>iB the 
year 1790^ to the year 1813. We are to trace 
the manner in whieh ia faH in the price of com, 
reducing rent to its former amount^ would brbg 
ktl these items back to nearly their former level. 



^Comparisonofthe Expenses of cuUiratini^ an Hundred Acres 
of Arable Land ia 1790, 1803, and 1 813. 



1790. 



Rent •••••••^ 

Titbe' 

Rates 

Wear and Tear 

Labour 

Seed 

Manure 

Team 

Interest 

Taxes...,.,,. 

Totol.... 



88 6 ^ 

90 14 U 

17 IS 10 

15 13 5| 

85 5 H 

46 4 10;^ 

48 3 

67 4 10 

22 11 111 





411 14 1I| 547 10 111 




80 8 Oi 







Bf fln tabte it appehn^ thai > in order to obtaia 
£^S0 as interest upon bis capital, and to coTcr all 
aitpenMft, tiie farteer, in 1813, must haTe obtained 
nearly jg.800 for the produce of one hundred acre! 
if knd. Of tiiis £.900 it also appears, that rent 
and tiiiie form a fourth pbrt ; and therefore, tithtt 
bein|^ but a portioi of rent, we may take tent as 
eonstitutiug a fourth part of the price of i^riettl« 
tbnA produce. Now> reduce the rent of one faun* 
drisd actes, from £.200, its amount in 1813^ to 
£.150, its amount m 1803 ; and it is self*eTident 
tlillt the falrmtf will be able, with the same prc^t 
as before, to sell his produce for JS.750, ^ere he 
Ased to sell it for jS.600. A fall in rent^ there* 
fote^ "Of one-fourth, would, in its first operation> 
occasion a fall of one-sixteenth in the natund as 
gfowii^ price of agricultural produce. 

Ag»n, it is self-evident, tbat, as agrionltunal pro- 
duce fells a sixteenth, the price of seed must fall in 
the same proportion. This item, therefore, in the 
excuse of eultivaAing one hundred acres, will, by 
it diminution in rent of £.50, be reduced from 
£.^, Ms amount given in the table, for 1813, to 
£.98. Farther, i^ricultural produce forms, at the 
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^efy leasts one^hiilf of tbe labourer's esspeoditur^ ; 
and^ consequently, a fallin this prodiioe^ ^f oner 
fizteentfa^ "will cause labour to fall half a sixteenths 
The item for labour^ in the column for 1813> is 
Jg. 1 60 ; and^ therefore^ as rent and produce fall in 
the proportions stated^ half a sixteenth^ or : £*5 
must be deducted from this branch of expense; 
mie same reasoning will apply^ with still greater 
force^ Xx^ the labour performed bj the team. - And; 
as labour and produce fall, all . wrou^t articles 
will fall also; consequently, the reduction of rent 
will lead to a reduction in the item of weair and 
tear ; and as other items are in this manner re* 
duced, a less amount of capital will be required in 
cultivatingi and the item of interest must be re- 
duced^also. 

It will be at once perceived, that we; have 
hitherto noticed only the first and most immediate 
operations, bj which a reduced rent reduces all 
the other items which enter into the expenses of 
cultivation. When a fall in rent, of a fourth, has 
reduced produce a sixteenth, and labour half f^ 
sixteenth, this half-sixteenth effects another reduc- 
tion in produce ; and this^ again^ another reduc- 
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tion in labour^ The same holds good with respect 
to ev^ry other item of expenditure, r As the fall in 
rent lowers the price of seed^. reduces the cost,pf 
wear and tear^ and^ in consequence of the fall it 
communicates to the raw material and U> wages^ 
enables all the wrought goods which compose any 
part of the farmer's capital^ to be purchased at a 
dieaper rate^ the reduction in each^ reduces all ; 
until^ from the reciprocal operatioki of the several 
items of expenditure^ all things settle down to 
their natural leveL Were rents brought back 

a I 

to what thej were in 1803^ the expenses of pro* 

duction^ except as thej might be affected hy in* 

creased taxes falling on subsistence^ and^ conse-> 

quently^ raising wages, would gradually^ but ne-> 

cessarily, return to what they were, at that period. 

With the same exception, the rents of 1790 would 

•' . ... • • 

bring bjick the out-goings of the cultivator, to 

what, they were, in that year ; or, as appears by 

the table, to but little more than half their amount 

ait present It is demonstrable, that while the rate 

of profit, and the natural, or commodity rate of 

wages, remain the same, the amount of rent must, 

under any given state of fertility and skill, deter-> 

u 
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mine the aittount of all the items which enter into 
the expense of cuttivktidn ; a'nd^ consequently, 
the prices which are necessary 'to remunerate the 
farmer. 

iPfaus^ it appears^ that the existing panic among 
tlie friends of agriculture^ is eritireTy without Touh- 
datibn.* The levet prices 6{ unrestricted intisir'* 



• i .* 



:\ 



; « An unahswerable atid irr^iiitible. mrsuident agitimtrAie 
alarm which at present etjtto Amongst the agricj^tural iiile« 
rests, has been fumbhed by a writer, who is. hiips^lf an 
alarmist Mr. Jacob, in his '* C<msiderations on the Protec- 
tion required by British Agriculture,** enters into some judi- 
cious ckldulations, to shew, that the quantity of gfaln/of all 
kinds, consiimed by (>rcat Britaih alone, afadurfts Very Neatly 
to 5O,t)00,006 quartem. tie ieat«» that fiirt quarters go to a 
ton ; and that, by the accotiats lifid before Parliaisiie9^.tb^ 
whole shippii^ of the British dominions, European and Qok> 
nial, amounU to 3,500,000 tons. If, therefore, erefy other 
branch of commerce were abandoned, and aU the shipping of 
the British dominions freighted With gV&in, the importefi 
supply woiiU amount to only W,i560>000 quarters :-*that i», 
to about three months' ccmsitaption. Under this extreme 
case, this case of absoliitcj^jf impossiUe occurrence, the British 
farmer wo«ld have the supplying of the British market, for 
pine Dionths of the year. But let us look at the question, 
under circumstances of possible occurrence. Mr* Jacob in- 
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 • • 



course would^ indeed^ itirow out of cultivatioDj 
lands of a quality so yery inferior as to required 
for their tillage^ a greater quantity of labour and 
capital^ than is necessary both to till foreign land^ 
and to bring its produce to the home market. 
But these level prices could effect no farther dimi* 



Qutioh in our tillage. 



On the contrary, thqr 



formsua, that' in 1^00^ and 1801^ yesars of the gi^ates^icaffeily^ 
and highest prices^ the^l<|^ge8tforeig|3 supply^ which ^gl«p^ 
ever received, was 4,600,000 quarters of grain; or, Jess than 
fire weeks' consumption. Taking the average of these two years 
of greatest scarcity, the importation was 2,250,000 quarters, or 
little more than two ^ecKs* consumption. Is 11 no(, tliereforl^ 
fair to turn the statements of this alarmist against himself, and 
.*to inquire, how it tomes to pass, ttiat, while sfaewitig'tb^ diM<* 
culty/ nay, the impossibility, of importing, aK^y cdbsidcrftbl^ 
portion of our consumption, bc^ should feel ?ipprehensive lest 
agriculture should be ruined by the glut of foreign corn? 
Foreign competition would, indeed, brin^ down monopoly 
rents, and reduce every item which enters mto the expense 
of cultivation; but it could not throw out of'cultiviition any 
linds, except' those 6f extremely inferior quality. In what 
•oonccrns subsistaace. Providence has been oUr legislator. ' .la 
.rendering corn a bulky commodity, Nature has given the ' 
necessary protection to the domestic grower ; and all we havjB 
to do is^ to refrain from disturbing her admirabk laws. 

v3 



'^ * 
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would compel the proprietor io for^o the mono- 
poljr reots of the war ; would> as we have just seen^ 
diminish all the expenses of production ; and^ ex- 
cept as he might be pressed bj a heavier taxation^ 

» * 

replace the domestic^ on his former equality with the 
foreign^ grower. Now we have seen that taxation^ 
except when it fUlls with disproportioned weight 
upon the soilj does not give the foreign grower 
N^ advantages in the home market.' On the 
eontraiy^ taxea which fall on necessaries^ and oc-* 
casion a rise in wages^ advance the price of wrought 

goods, more than thej advance the price of raw 

'.   

produce^ and, rather tend to keep foreign corn 
jout of the market, bj checking the exportation dT 
.tfad articles whieh might purchase it The levd 
prices, therefore, of unrestricted intercourse, would, 
except in regard to the imposts which majr bear 

niiore heavily on the industry of the country, than 

•  • » 

on that of the towns, secure the domestic cultivator 

• . *• 

^om being undersold in the home market 
\ But, possessed of the great natural protection 
arising from bis vicinity to the most opulent mar- 
lets in the world, the British cultivator, after the 
tievel pricca of free intercourse have lowered mono* 



». 



\ 
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poly tenisj and reduced the items of his ezpetidi* 
ture^ cannot^ imless he should occupy very inferior' 

soils^ the tillage of which is injurious to the capital" 

. . • • 

and wealth of the country^ have any thing to fear' 
from the competition of the foreign grower^ thdugh' 
the latter may be somewhat less heavily taxed/ 

The corn of Keni and Essex is conveyed to the^ 

. . ' * ' . • « • 

London market^ at a very trifling expeDse^ while' 
the'grain furnished by the foreign grower comes ^ 
to that market^ charged with the land carriage to 
the shipping port^ with shipping costs^ and with 
the freight and insurance onthe voyage. In sup*^ 
plying the markets furnished by the great manu- 

r 

facturing population of the interior^ the advantages 

* _ N 

oTthe home grower are still more decisive. The' 
produce of the adjacent counties can be brought ' 
to Birmingham and Manchester^ at a very smalV 
expense of carriage ; while the wheat of Franee ' 
and Poland^ in addition to the land carriage to the* 
shipping port^ and to all the charges of lading and ' 
unlading, freight and insurance^ must be brougllt 
tor the consumers in these interior towns^ loaded ' 
with the cost of a second land carriage. WUh 
reference to the home market^ land in Engknd^ ' 
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i^rbj the wlfde amount pf the expenses incident 
to bringing corn from abroadj more valuable than 

^?^f}m ^f^^m!tY^?M}}^%>r^^^ cuitiv?ited with 

^ijaV^II^* ' As soon fus the natural^ or production^ 
])rif[:e!^^.oi;Lr^cprii,^b^l} have b?eo lowered by the. 
redui^t^o^ of ^xorl^t^nl; rents, atid by throwing, 
qjl^ol^jtijla^p^ l^nds requiring an enormous exfjensQ. 
ol*- labour and.capitah British agriculture^ enjoy* 
ipg t^ %^^1^^ n^atural protection of vicinity to the, 
most opulent markets of the world, can have no-. 

Uj - • •• i . . . 1 ...» 'J. J I I \ • . . * . • ! 

tlung to appreljend from the freest competition of 
^e foijejgn grower. 

^ Tb^ degree of protection which^ after rents had^ 
been lowered^ and very inferior lands thrown put^ 
thc| home grower might derive from the vicinity of 
the home market, would necessi^rily be increase4 
or diminished^ according as the country advanced. 

f 

or.i^ecli^e^ in opulence. But, supposing trade to 
^ipisb, and increasing population to accumulate 
i^^QUf interior iijapufacturing towns, the neighj 

T 

bpurboodpf more numerous, and. more wealthy^ 
cpnsumers, wpuld bp far from constituting the. 
o^ly rpncojuragement^ and protectipn thereby held 
pi|tttba.di}n^st^ agricfilture. We have already 
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ne/a^ H^vt, in a prppparpuls. couatry^ the pi^ts of 
stocky ajigt4,,the ir4^es|t of mooey^ becoofe lower^ 
m^ hpstoYf a^ bigger relatiye value on the soil. 
]^ut>fh|^'|i9 not all. Among a flourishing people^ . 
more accurate divisions of employment^ and more - 
skilful machinery for abridging labour^ gradually 
inci;eme the productive ppwers of industry ; or, in 
at^r w,ords^ iQM^ep; thenaf;ura]i priice of the necessa- . 
ri^spf^Ufe^ ' Biiti as th^;]^atpiral price of the arti- 
cles vrhich enter into the labourer's subsistence^/ 
be^gtme.lc^weTj tl^emte. of v^ages is lowered also,, 
Hepce^ in a flouri^^n^ country, t^e cheaper. r^te« 
at:M!^lch a given qu^Qti|y of Ubour can be per-. 

« 

foriqejd^ bestows, no. less than thf^j^uced rate of 
the interest of money^ an..increiised relative value 
uppnithj^ soil, ap^ enables the fiE^rmer to. extend, 
cultivation over tr^i^ts, whjch could not before be 
profitably tilled. Commercial and nianufacturing 
proj^ity have, an irresistible eflect upon agricul- 
tui]a|i iinpf:oveii\ent. If, as we shall proceed toi 
sbe\?j in the following division of this chapjtef, a 
fr^.^esterfial tr^de ^uld increase, our commerce 
a(i4^ oyi^ w<?^l% it ylP^}4, in a little time, biiijg. 
k|9^ wIH^cHW^^ ffil? vrfwh, it , 
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might at first throw out ; and ultimately place tiie 

T 

laoded interests in a situation infinitely more pros- 
perous and commanding than that which^ under 
any artificial system, it would be possible for them 

permariently to attain; 

• 'I 

in.' Commerce is an exchange of equivalents, 
^— a bartering between natibns, of one commodity 
for another. It is self-evident^ therefore^ that if 
we were to adopt the principle of fk'ee intercourse, 
with respect to the important article of corn, and 
were to import a considerable quantity of a'gticul- 
tural produce, we should have to export 4 co'nsi- 

4 1 

derable quantity of something else, in order to pay 
* , ' * • '- • , 

for it. In whatever degree an unrestricted exter- 

nal trade might lead us to receive subsistence from 

« 

other countries, in the same degree it would ren- 
der those countries customers for our commodities, 
would promote our manufactures, and would eX" 
tend our trade. As air expands, in proportion as 
the surrounding pressure is removed, so commerce 
flourishes, as legislative interference is withdrawn. 
Whatever natural facilities we may possebsj for 
(rariying on t)ie several branches of industry ; and 
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\vhatever may be our acquired iadvautages of skilly 
capital^ and machinery ; free intercourse is neces- 
sary^ to give them their most efficieni operation^ 
and to allow them scope for their full developer 
menti When any given portion of capital can^ in 
England^ fabricate a greater quantity of clothe 
than in Poland ; and can/ in Poland^ produce a 
greater supply of corn^ than in England ; then^ the 
absence of regulation is all that is necessary to ' 
establishing between the two countries' '^ active 
and mutually beneficial commerce. 

In the ibregoing paragraphs we have considered 
a free external corn trade^ only in its first and most 
direct influence on commerce ; and as^ in common 
with all other branches of traffic between nations; 
it would create a foreign demand for our goods^ 
proportional to the amount of foreign produce ' 
which it enabled us to consume. But^ as'was shewn ' 
in the first part of this work^ the external com ' 
trade^ in addition to its direct operation, exerts ' 
upon industry, upon prcidilction, and upon all the 
various branches of trade, a beneficial influence 
which is jpeculiar to itself, and which^ if we would 
form » Just estimate of its taloe^ mitft be atfen- ' 



_^_-.^Hk^^^_^ , 
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iiKeljr <;oii8idered. Commodities are recdved into, 
foreign countries^ only l^cause thej can be fur- 
nished at a cheaper rate than those countries could 

4  

prepare th^m^af home, Hence^ in order tq in- 
crease mfinufactures^ and to extend comrn/^cCythe 
ereatiObject is, to effect a reductioa in the natural, 

 » • s 

price of comnioditi^. Npw^ the compoqent parts 
of natural price^ are rent^ Pfofits^^ and.wages^ and 
a ffee external corn trade would have a^ powerful 
influence in Ipi^ering th^m all. We haye shewq^ 
that^ in the present circumstances of these coup- 
tries, an unrestrained trade would lower the, price 
of corn^ and bring down the monopoly rents pcca- 
•ioned by the war : we have explained hpw a re^- 
ductioii in the yalue of corn reduces wages^ and we 
have unfolded the principles, that the low natural 
pf^iceofsubsistemje heightens the productive flowers 
of industry ; that these hei&:hteQed powers accele^ 
rate the accumulation of stock ; and that this ac* 
cuAiulation lowers the rate of profit^ A free ex- . 
tepiplftrade in cojrp^ then^ would effect % reductioif . , 
in r^ptsp v^a^^^ and profits ; —that isj would reduci}. 
fftl^l t^e^^QijIjppn^iit p^s of natural price^ and enftbli^. ^ 
us.to kU^^^ 9xix^]t at a-c^ap^r rate^ than ^if re: 
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strictions upom importation kept up the value of 
agricultural produce. The great encouragement 
M^hicb this would confer on manufactures ahid com^ 

merce is obvious. 

• «  

In the last chapter^ we saw tbat^ as we increase 
the natural price of comniodities^ we reduce the 

demand for thism. Now^ thQ converse proposition 

. " - « ' 

is e(|uallj true : — pamely^ that^ as we. reduce na- 
tural price^ we increase demand. In proportion as 
our goods can be brought to market at k cheaper 
rate^ consumers, both at hopie and abroad, will be 
enable(^ to purchase them in larger quantities. 
The reduction in our prices^ efi^ected by an unfet- 
tered trade in corn, would enable us to meet the 
competition of the rivals now starting against us^ 
and to maintain the markets which we have esta- 
blished. Nay, as we supplied consumer^ at a 
cheaper rate^ we should not only be enabled to 
maintain ourselves in the nutrkets which we have 
alriead^ established^ but new foreign markets would 
be opened^ and ,x>ur commerce pushied to an extent 
which cannot easily be estimated. 

The beneficial effects which the lowering of nar 
jtjijf^al price, producefii upon comm^rce^ haye been 



i^i^>MiMlh«ih.a.«rik* 
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roost happily exemplified in wbat took place upon 
our adopting^ in the cotton manufactories^ im- 
proved machinery for abridging labour. Now, 

4 

the reduction in natural price, occasioned bj a free 
trade in corn^ would produce effects precisely ana«* 
logpus to those which have been produced by im- 
proved machinery. Iii every branch of business, 
carried on throughout the country, it woiild aug- 
ment the productive powers of industry. While 
our manufacturing population increased, each ma- 

- * • 

nufacturer, being enabled to procure the produce' 
of the earth, with a smaller portion of his labour 
than before, would have a larger portion of it^ to 
employ in working up materials. From a double 
cause, the supply of goods brought to market would 
be increased. Commerce being an exchange of 
equivalents, every improvement in industry, which 
enabled us to augment bur foreign sales, would en- 
large our demand for foreign articles. From their 
reciprocal action, exports and imports would be 
enlarged, and thus prosperity would receive a stiti 
increasing impulse. 

But it is not only in manufacturing industry, 
and in the direct commerce of consumption^ that 



SOI 

the bm^ta of an unrestricted trade ia com would 
be felt. .We have already seen^ that opening odr 
ports to the foreign grower would^ from the great 
natural advantages of our ports, and of our posi- 
tion, throw into our hands an extensive carrying 
trade in the important article of corn ; and render 
England, what, the wisdom of her commercial sys- 
tem formerly rendered Holland, the great depdt 
aod Granary of Europe. The flourishing state of 

« 

our interna) industry, promoted by a cheap and 
steady supply of subsistence,, would powerfully go- 
operate with a free external trade, in enabling us 
to avail ourselves of the. advantages of our posi- 
tion, and to become the carriers of the world. Im« 
proved manufkctures, and a more extensive com- 
merce of consumption, increase wealth, and occa- 
sion a more rapid accumulation of capital. Now. 
as capital increases, it fills all the old channels of 
employment, and overflows into new. Hence, a 
country, more wealthy than its neighbours, can. 
particularly if it should possess any advantages of 
position, prosecute the carrying trade at a cheaper 

rate, and monopolize this branch of commerce. 

 • • . ' •. * 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration^ that« from 
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file accumulation of capital^ and the consequently 
increasing difficulty of finding beneficial occupa- 
tion for it, the profits of stock fall In England, to 
ten per cent, while, xt^on tfie continent, they re- 
main at fifteen per cent. iTn^er siich circum- 
stances, it is evident that England could afford to 

 

carry cheaper, by five per cent, than her neigh- 
boars ; and that it would be the interest of all coun- 
tries in which capital was less abundant, to throw 
their carrying trade into tier handfs. Now, from 
all the principles unfblded throughoot t&is work, 
it follows as a necessary conclusion, that an unfet- 
Wed commerce In corn would powerfully conduce 
to realize the sta^ of things which we liave sup- 
posed, it would, in every employment, lower na^- 
tural price ; or, in other words, raise the proiduc- 
ti've povvers of industry. This would increase 
wealth and capital, and diminish the rate of inte- 
rest and of profit. The competition of capitalists^ 
to obtain beneficial occupation for their stock, 
would at once give incitement to the spirit of mer- 
cantile adventure, and cause each operation of com- 
merce to ne performed at a cheaper rate* The 
capital which overflows th6 chaQnels of domestic 
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fddustry wlll^ vfiih equal ilAvahtage iiy ihe Bri^ih 
niercltkift^ atrd to the for^igti producer OTid coia- 
thmer, vent itself iti ibe caifryitig tradte ; and Ei- 
glands sec6iidihg^ by 'tlie'M^ddam of her economical 
sjstefm^ ibe great ^akdrkl kdvanrtages orf her p^i- 
tiOii^ Should become ^he Wclhotise off the Ti»,ii6Ai 
afifd tte crfrporium oF Ae Svorld. 

B i^ ddf-eVlcleDt^ that that a'dcum^hition <tf 
stocky atiA red&cti6Yi in the Srate 6{ int^refat and of 
profit, wbicn caused capital to flow out into %M 
distant channels of the carrying trade^ would^ at 
stated in the preceding ^ecfioh 6f this "^chatpler, 
catiSe ft to Ve poured upon the soil. The cheaper 
rate kt which cultivation 'coi!ild be tbndiicfdd^ ktA 
^elncreaising number of opulent consumers^ .Ti^^iild 
^peMily restore to tillage, the lanfds which the IfrA 
importtitiob of foreign produce had at fii^t thrown 
out. I^ie proprietors and occupiers df land; 
though now pamcrstruck at the approach df that 
state of things which alone can afford them legiti- 
Haate aiid permanent encouragement; would^ IM \tr<e 
have already stated and explained, be placed^ in a 
more flourishing and commanding position !n thi 
coR^miinity^ than they could possibly hold, under 
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aoy system of restriction on the external trade in 
corn. The real and permanent interests of the 
aigricultural and the mercantile classes^ are iden« 
ticaU A benefit or an injury^ bestowed ot in?, 
flicted on the one» is a benefit or iiyury^ bes^wed 

or inflicted on the other. But it is unnecessary to re* 

•  

capitulate arguments upon a point which is almost 
self-^ivident. We proceed to consider the efiects, 
which an unrestrained external corn trade would 
produce upon the finances of the country. 

- . • « 

IV. Whatever affects the yalue of money, is,. 

under any circumstances, a noatter of considerable 
iinpprtance ; and must, at the present time, acquire 
a pecnliar, and most serious interest, in consequence 
of the immense money debt due to the public cre- 
ditor* In whatever degree an unrestrained intro- 
duction of foreign corn might keep down price^^ 

* * • ' .  

aod raise the value of money } in the same degree 
it would increase the real quantity of deht, dimi- 
nish the amount of od XJalorem duties, and inpreas^ 
the pressure of all taxes laid on hy tale and mear 
surement. These are serious evils, In the present 
mortgaged state of (he revenue, they would pro- 
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bftbl/ prdve imperatiYe aguost the intrbduetion of 
a free trade in conij were it not for the circ«m-^ 
fltaHces^ that they would be only of temporary 
duration ; and that, if we should attempt to ward 
them off, by a system of restriction, and an arti- 
ficial scale of prices,' the remedy* would spc^ily 
induce consequences much more injurious ; and, 
as we have already seen, would pluDjge the finaniceft 
into total and irremediable embarrassKnent. 

The defalcation occasioMd in the reyenue, by a 
fhee trade in corn, and the consequent rise in the 
value of money, could be but of short duration ; 
because, this free trade, this rise in money, or, in 
other words, fall in prices, would as has been 
already amply explained, powerfblfy conduce to 
that national opulence, from yfhich the income 
of the state is derived ; and with the increase 
of which, taxation, in all its branches, must be- 
come more productive. Though, in consequence 
of the rise in the value of money, each particular 
commodity, on which the duty was laid ad valartm^ 
would pay into (lie treasury a smaller sum than 
4)efore ; yet, in proportion as wealtib ineitased^ 
this smaller sum would be yielded upon a greater 

X 






biMi»b«s.<(^(th«remiinK 9m>rill9^0lii «f •sucb.Air. 

«c9«Bim » #nMiP49ii i» )t^^m>mij( ftf 4»x$8 laid 

I9P9 . c$MRn)6dA^ il^ imigft^ Hfj er fBAMWie* 

1;»1m^ of wooiejrj: it .ifijoIlM WfiWse #19 |M)al 8?»ii^ 
ftf ^ob iaifs iipp$»9 t^.^plfi. Npjff At 'is ,«f!4fr 
eyidwfc Ifest, M ff»4w4e j»fifgM«& tVPilffgdHJ^iWT 

99mmWi^, itiivill 9»^ tl|» pogple poum:. tAiSUjpi-t 
IMrt4iw»bp»iiiw itfeMiiiByvbic^it iiiiicti(; while 
•yo^MUitioft efiMcd. in the ntti»i>eir 9i,mMumBn 
iitiM 0i^e(Ctit9 t««M Jaid dn'ib^ itile pr meMimr 
m^pjt, nfiU ocoisian.'a cAetuc ndditiAii ^ ,tb« A mtm ai 

«f the f eveim^, White the fin^uot ^ % r«l«W 

tloM «uiev)fiRll!,:WjciiHWf Pfi^W <^ii IW4II PMM«» 
i« consequence of ^ ^se in tJ^« v^Jlyp gf .wfli^ey, f 
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hfgh^r piQWur ttmp hef^^f N*w, tbou^ the in* 
cniMCid power of ^ WY^me mM i^ffoni no toA to 
gvverument, in prpfidii^ f»v jijbe w^crt of ^ 

debt^ or iiB pnyiog tfoe fi^ed ni^tm of cti^il and 
mjljjtiury servaots ; y^t iis Rlioew ite^$ €if e;ipeii4i-^ 
tiye^ sMld with re«p^6t'ito the joinnioRae fw^faaiei 
wbkti 4)e 9goats ^go^ornif^f^ a^Miu^y^nakolbr 
1^ poihlic lervicej it wiill jtell ; aod it iimiijt> ihei^ 
fiirie^ 113 well as ^ wkme^k^^ ii^ciseas^ in t^e pro- 
du^l^Yeiiiw of jljlie M%e9, ]|e regi^rded a« ao im- 
proveio^ot is the finMceik 

J^ m 9uppo9e» for ttie aalie of Hlnslr^onj jftiaft 
tbe iim ejitetml ^lad^ if iMp^too4jiica4 «o.c»u|ioDaljr 
nA gmdwally, that woaUfa fucrem^i in .eocs^ piio* 
portion a^ money tiem ; or^ in A^hair, wordSj tbat 
comaicdities mnl^f^ m the ratio w^ wbich tbcjf 
piiaes fall. la tbia ci(90j tjbi? fm^ trada ^fpold not^ 
at i|ny p^iod of i^ pAogf es^j iodooe fii^^nciio^l am- 
IWRraainieyat, Jk^uf^^ ia wl»aftoyjer deg^j^a inoii#y 
fOaa in talna^ the mA debijt^ jlibe real «^W^ <of ciTil 
and wilitarvjr «6ri^vMts> ^ aaal ;9«penditu9a< of ^ 
aowtry^ would kio iii«neaie4« f^ ijffi rav^nue, in- 
Moad of ialUng flkwwti woidd be loMod to inci%a$e 
lifyofid tiie did^UTMi^pti* 

x2 
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For enmple : — If, in any particular market, four 
hundred pounds of tea are consumed ; and if tbese^^ 
exclusive of duty, are worth £. 100, then, it is self-, 

« 

evident that, from an ad valorem iAX of an hundred' 
percent, they vrill yield jB. 100 to the treasury. Now, 
if a free external trade should so raise the value of 
money, that the four hundred pounds become 
worth only £.90, then, it is also self-evident, that 
the ad valorem tax of an hundred per cent, could 
produce only £.90. But if the free trade which 
raised the value of money^ and thus reduced the 
amount of the tax upon tea, should, at the same 
time, so increase the wealth, and consequently, the 
demand, of the market; as to cause an additional 
quantity of tea, to the value of £:10 to be.con^ 
sumed, then this additional quantity, at the ad* 
valorem duty of an hundred per cent, would add 
£.10 to the receipts of the treasury ; and, so far, 
the defalcation in the revenue, occasioned by the 
rise in the vklue of money, would be exactly made 
good, by the increased consumption of commo- 
dities, by which this rise was accompanied. And 
again : Supposing that, in any market,'thiere is a ©on- 
gumption of four hundred gallons of wine, which; 
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indepeodeDtljT of dnty, are wmrth JC.IOO^ then^ a 
tax upbn this wine> of fiye shillii^ a gallon^ mil 
jidd the treasury £. 100. Should the adoption of 
a free external trade raise the value of money^ until 
the wine^ independently of duty, became worth 
only £i90j still, the tax laid on by measure^ not 
by talue, would return to the treasury the same 
sum as before. And should the free trade which 
lowered the price of the wine^ increase the wealth of 
the n^arket^ so as to cause forty additional gallons 
to be* consumed^ then the tax of five shillings a 
gallon upon these would produce £40^ and in- 
crease the receipts of the treasuiy, by that sum. 
Hence it is demonstrable, that a free trade which 
should raise the value of money ten per cent, and 
at the same time^ add ten per cent, to the produc- 
tive powers of industry, and to the demand for 
articles. of consumption, would sustain the amount 
of ad valorem duties, while it increased, by ten per 
cent, the productiveness of the taxes laid on by 
^le or measure. 

And. no w^ as in the former chapter, we will re- 
eapitylate the conclusions, which our reasonings 
and. iUjastrations have l)een brought forward to 
establish. 
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Ut. A AMe txUmmk trade iii toili wouM^ nder 
omr prM^iit cirettniltfliiice9y render at de^ndent M 
flMrei^ eiMntries fcv a part of our coMiimpitiM ; 
Wi ti^ocM render Mtr iitif^pl^ of wbnisteaee at ^Gac# 
^beapa^fd iteady. 

Hod. Importing a part of dU# silpply Wotdd^ at 
it#fi^st operatfdt)^ nece^sariljr give 90rae thetk M 
tillf^e^ a^ inflict som^ d^remon on tbe land^ 
ittt^teH; but iii whatever degree k nfitghi be 
f6itrMd tof Increase the iwterkrtr demand for eom^ and 
to £mini«fa ttie expeMed of prlyductfOBj iu that de* 
gred it woiild ultinrately betrtov^ a higher relafhe 
yilHsit upon laad^ aad pt^e tbe agriculture of the 
tfttttAvf itk a inrore £l6urishifig dtate than it could 
mttintatb^ under any iiysdem of artificial eucoura^ 
nicfttt^ and restricted impoi-fa1;totr. 

3td. But a iretf eit6rnal trade in cohi "vrould be 
fbund ta incteage tbe bofftiei demand fbt corn, and 
to diminfi^h the ex|)enite$ of prdductioii^ in a degree 
mi easif^ to be calttrlated ; ^ould^ in etery branch 
of business carried on throughout tbe country^ itt- 
crease the prodiictiTe po\rers of labour and capital; 
redtice our natural prices ; augment the demand^ 
both of thte hOffte and 6f the fore%fl[ market ; ioh 
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an article so bulky as corn, and, in order M ^' 
ply subsistence to the increasing number of wealthy 
consumers, be perpetually employed in bringing in 
new lands, and in heightening the culture of the 

old. 

4th. As free external trade in corn would raise 
the value of the currency, it would, on the one 
hand, increase the real magnitude of the public 
debt, while it would have a tendency to diminish 
the amount of ad valorem duties, and augment the 
pressure of the taxes laid on by tale or measure ; 
but then, as this free trade must necessarily in- 
crease the wealth of the country, it would^ on the 
other hand, relatively diminish the public debt^ 
when compared with the public resources ; would 
sustain ad valorem duties, by causing the reduced 
sum to be paid on a greater number of articles ; 
would increase the productiveness of taxes laid on 
by measure^ weight, or tale ; andj while it at once 
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added to the numerical amount^ aod, with respect 
to all new expenditure^ heightened the power of any 
given portion of the revenucj would place the 
finances in a much more flourishipg condition tbui 
before. 



^t^atmitai^am 
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€HAP. III. 

L Con^parcaive Eatimate of the, E\ffect,s which a 
restricted, and a free, external Trade in Com, 
would produce, upon the Subsistence, upon the 
Agriculture^ upon the Commerce, and upon the 
Finances, of the Country; II. on the Measures 
which, in revising the Com Laws, it would be 
expedient for the Legislature to adopt. 

XlATiMG^ iu the . two preceding chapters^ . un- 
folded the effects which would be produced bj 
imposing permanent restriction on the externaL 
corn trade^ and which would, arise from giving, 
ptf feet freedom to this important branch of com-, 
merce ; nothing now remains^ except to compare 
the consequences resulting from these two pppo- 
site measures ; and to ascertain the safest and. most, 
efficacious means of introducing that system which' 
shall be found most conducive to the prosperity of 
the copntry. 
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I. In tracing the operations of restricted^ and of 
free^ intercourse^ we have occasionally been led to 
contrast the effects of the two opposite systems^ 
and to draw concliMoni^ in' fovour of the latter. 
But to render this contrast complete^ and to gife 

fli68b con^hisiotas the ii'i^e^stibfe eirid'etatie ^&icl^ 
iMMtagS t6*th\ehi, if ist Aeceteary t'd' j^laCe in jtkita- 
p(Mi(!k>n, th^ t^lrtrf^ bf I'^^Dritlffon txtiA ot tt&bd'dtD^ 
mi t& brlUij^ ^ii^M iomt cdMAtHfiCftii ^icb^ 
^{fhout hretfking the' 6«m]te«tiott of 6tit d&ctis- 
st6m, cMiM dot, hi ^e pf ie^cedirig dhftptcff li, h^ye 
found a plac^. 

1. It has appeared, that, in the present circum- 
stuicet of Milsle MtMiimi ad#Of iUe MigMMffiK*^ 
sMtAy MitrietioHs ^m the it)i|ybftetitim of fof«l^ 
Mm ^trauldvfor a shoft tInM, «tiabte us to MM^'«|t 
iBdepie«iA»nisdq^fy, i!k A^tetfy high^ Md a y^iy Mh' 
stmfy pirif«^; i^Mi^ fh^ 66mtVrf sjMtfm 6f(f€6 i»- 
tUMursifc, Vj^fuMfing M m tUmitk'titkt tioilkM^^ 

tixm Of eoi%i, umiMt Idt^tig ififdSttktf Iwidtf iMd«r 
^i6h stit)ii«(emtf mAiitmtis MMmltt^iit' «ttc« ke^ 

d9Wii 0«i< m^itM, itid dU^IMct tine e*ti^ s^iiilflg' 
from unequal seasons. As fiir, therefovcT^ «• thtt 
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^|lpijr of flUbft)#teiMe il ttOilcifMd, a i^m #f frte 
iuittcxMtst ii^btM be d^idedly mete bttefkitl 
ttfan a sy^teAi of r^srtrktion. T0 say (Mie Wdird 
upon the advBtrtage^^ ef to#iiniiiiig oar aiMoelrew 
fyoptilatidti v9iih a die^ ^*fpffy of f<Hi^y wtmM bt 
str);^fliiou«i. fSkxMtstBB ia tike Mppfy of subswt^ 
e&ee i^^ perhaps^ dtill oKlfie it0pDfteiif> thmi^b ite 
btinefits may be le«« ^btkut; Wben the price of 
cMn is liable td eekiiiAefflUe and sudden flwtua- 
l$Mv, the market pride eif tobour bte net time to 
kcMvamodaie itaelf to Ae Mlwiil priee ; and the 
foWer Classen of the eOftimuiiily, anabley by any 
etettion of phnfetice'^ er ef industryi to elitaiiiaii 
adequate support^ i;HH be drtten M tbepMMMMi 
6t itf flie com^ptesiorAatl^^ ft* Mlief. Hevises^ttiie 
respectable piride of itf^pefi^eMe, andtke lefe'6f 
febo^ l^icfr it iHfi^ftie^, ^\ gradually be fa^i; 
atkA the pe^sant^ Utiid the' flannAketoreri vwlt M^ 
qtiire those hiAiitaof tdtonesei tmipiovidaBoe, and 
dissfpatdoct, wbleif are emr the ohliraeteriitiei ef 
tfa'Me whoy liating ire regalar means of ebtluMBg 
a IHrelQioodi tr Mt to ebence M their saf||>e^t 

IS. He^tfiefleMti^oafaipMMieo^ ia theif first 
aiM d!Mct o^aMtf 11^ ITWM ektond till^i Md 
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raise the yaloe of land ; but. Id their second and 
indireet operation, would, in whatever degree thej 
might prove prejudicial to commerce and wealth, 
again contract cultivation, and involve the landed 
interest in the general decline ; while, on the con» 
f rary, unrestrained intercourse would, at first, throw 
out some inferior soils, and lower rents ; but sub- 
sequently, in whatever d^ree it might be found to 
encourage commerce, and to promote prosperity, 
would pour the accumulating capital back ' upon 
the soil, and bestow a faigh^ relative value upon 
land. Witfi respect, therefore, to the agriaulture 
of the country, a free external trade in corn would 
be, b^ond all comparison, more beneficial than the 
opposite system of restraint. A forced state of 
tillage, and an artificial elevation in the value of 
landi, even if it were possible to sustain them, and 
if they did not bear vnthin themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction, would be evils. A forced 
state bf agriculture is the same thing as capital de- 
prived of its natural and most beneficial dccupa* 
iion ; is the same thing as a diminution in the pro- 
ductive powers of industry. An artificial elevation 
given to land, and, consequently^ to its producer. 



"Would be worse* To increase the'reDt-roll of pro-* 
prietors^ bj compelling aill other members of the 
community to pay more for their corn than they 
otherwise need to do, would be as gross a tiola-^ 
tion of natural justice/ as it is possible for the mind 
to conceive. It would be tantamount to laying a 
tax upon breads for the purpose of pensioning dff 
the Ian ded aristcMsracy . It would be nothing better 
than legalized robbery, taking the mon^y oiit of 
the pockets of the poor and of the industrious, in 
order to lavish it on the idle and the rich. A 
forced state of agriculture^ with 'its high scale of 
rents and prices^ even if some extraordinary com* 
bination of circumstances should give it perma* 
nence, would inflict positive evil on the country. 

But now^ when^ in consequence of the peace; the 
<^onsumers of corn in this country no longer pos* 
sess a monopoly of the commerce of the world, 
they have no longer the ability io pay, for their 
subsistence, the monopoly prices of the war ; and 
it has become impossible to give permanence to our 
forced state of cultivation. Artificial r^ulations, 
for the purpose of keeping the value of land above 
its natural level, would, as has been already, un- 



pMpi*^ of ike cfmtikj, bjrii^cre^sing tibe 4^mmA (w 
9§m, ftpA nedui^iilg th^ expense of its praduetuKi^ 
dMWld ilU^w tUl^ige t^ be ext^ided oier m&riMr 
Mfli* .£luab regulatiQBs uKtmately deprira the 
bapue girawfP of fajl Mily legiliiiiate and permaoeot 
fw cow iggemwt g wd i€)pd to 4epjx«s tibtl verjr 
fiprii^ltwe w)>i«b tihejr unere ioilewied to promote. 
^PiQ aa^wal Ar4fr of .^<|ots iwe Mpaot with impar 
Dltj Hivf«t« In my t^wnUty^ to jei^teod tHlege 
lieyo^d its ^ptiml 8tMe> i^o tbii^s are neoessarjr^ 
1^2^ Ittods fusiofpjtibb of mpTiQ^wtent^ and mo* 
sMH^i^i^ c^k t^ >pi3r> iwt/9i an ^dec^aate pcfifit^ Abe 
i;j||il^iMies pf Mjajisiing M. A faftgb pHce of Qom CM 
prcmMte eMtti?9tAO0^ ^«J^ niiieptti^fifeajra ew^umm 
cwaM<( ^9«9Wg M- K^> aftificid r«gMiatJws, 

Tf)||d4dMH°i«^ Mi^tb^ P^fPbor aad tb^ weajith el* 
Cfimu9Mr8^ an4/ W^be a^^oM sAep A»f ihm p^o* 
gy)9^i «ipraiUd visit pcoysrvvtor^ iwd cuHiTaAfMrs ^)lb 
4U 1^ eyjUi^ M^bM^> ^ i^P^ fir«Jt sAep of tim^ iH^o* 
IPPMf, %jr bf Qug^t .4^ the otber cia^ass ^ tbe «9<«- 

DlUIlitY. 

T^ ffF|)aiu)l)9 i^eo^ y^mU prpdace dAametri- 
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bfirrfMiiv^ 9f 'Wiib4nwi«g thfliHtfy infieiidF toHi 
fmm tfllnge, wd ^f se^jufltiBg cents te 4^ 
p^ffi) hyeh 9hm^ih9tw mliByM^ aa itii&ttevt|l 
commcffpe.wouU #mit tib most firionttjr inAueMt 
upoo ngrienUus^^ Indusii'y didng pemittBA 4o 
take its imaat bcviefioial dkactkiD^ ihe mudbsr wM 
wealth of ckEMUumers woul4 ^gvat^lMikpUy iucreaBe^ 
vbile ithe iateceil; Qf.niaiey^ and the profits of 
stook^ bieQMtiiiig jbowcr .yciMi eaoh jaAyanoe in «p|i-' 
IfMOej^ tbe enpenaeof eultifaltioD would diniaisli. 
These constitute the only legkimate^ the odfy per- 
jQl^evt jiiictfiiriigcaieat «ribadi> .JlgvieuUiHie can re- 
mve, h aiuinat be io^ often xep^ated^ 4faaA tiie 
iatMertf pf theland^^ .and of the tnidti^; idasses 
^i^ Qeuuniamiify, am* adoptield. Hie ipnt of pm- 
imol^^ and Ibe ptofits of ouli&yatoeB^ wiet«v«r 
iNiibtMmiiied hjf^ the ^jwuiiiity of other oaimiB^- 
im ydiielf the mamrfiaftMer and mepcAiabi f^ 
able and ifriUing *ta giae in enofaaagefor agf icttHb- 
fi^ piKldittce. Thongh it wefe posnUe (anA, I 
HrvijLf bfliw^j a ia not) that the^lanitiownisrs and 
CMllJffiatprfl ^idd he nninAuenced bj a K|gard>for 
th«e<)^ of tI)e!pHMio> ami' liar their jcountrjr'i proa- 
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perity istA power^yet a senribilitj to thw owit 
triie interests should render them solicitous for the 
adoptioD of an economical systMi^ which would 
gi?e ncrease to the productive powers of industry^ 
and extension to manufactures and commerce. 
With the flourishing or declining state of these^ 
the yakie of their produce must ultimately rise or 
fall. The superiority of a free exiernal trade in 
corn> with respect to its influence in promoting 
agricultural improvement^ must^ in the kst ana- 
lysisi be estimated by its superiority in promoting 
wealth and commerce. 

. 3. Periaanent prohibitory duties • on the impor- 
tation ;of foreign com would almost annihilate our 
manufactures and. commerce; while a free trad^ 
in. this important atiicle^ would afford them all the 
(encouragement of which they are susceptible. 
These propositions, which were fully unfolded and 
established in the two preceding chapters^ are^ 
eveil if we confine our attention to the indirect in- 
j|^u<en<?e vi^hich commerce exerts upon agricultural 
improvement^ sufficient to impress us with the vast 
superiority which the free external trade possesses 
over a system of restriction. But if/in estimating 
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tne benefits conferred by commerce, we were to 
tdnfine our attention to the indirect influence 
"which it extends to agriculture, our views of the 
Subject would be extremely narrow and inadequate. 
As 'such narrow and inadequate views, however, 

• • • • » 

are sonnetimes taken : and as there is an inclination 
occasionally discovered, to revive the exploded 
paradoxes of tbe, economists, it will be proper to 
present a comparative display of the degrees of 
wealth, prosperity, and power, which a country may 
obtain when her industry is limited to the supply- 
ing of the home market, and when her productions 
are exchanged against those of foreign countries. 
This will place in a full and perfect light, the ad- 
vahtages that a free external trade in corn, which 
would promote all' other branches of commerce, 
possesses over a system of restriction, which would 
depress them. 

* It is self-evident; that a state which refuses to 
receive agricultural produce from other countries, 
can D(^ver plossess a population beyond that which 
its own territory is able to subsist. It is demon- 
strable, tbi^t a people who, by the nature of their 
situalion, or by the errors of their economical 

Y 
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system^ are shut out from fordgn trade^ can n^ver 
make any very considerable advances in wealth aild 
power. The first principle of political ecpoomy 
informs us^ (hat the divisions of employments whe- 
ther established between the individuals of the 
same country^ or between the individuals of dif- 
ferent countries^ are the sources from which eveij 
considerable improvement in the productive powers 
of industry is derived. Now the people who deprive 
themselves of foreign trade^ deprive themselves of 
the benefits of the foreign divisions of employment; 
and can neither cultivate ezclusivelyj the produc- 
tions for which Nature has adapted their soil^ nor 
devote them3elve8 to those manufiictures^ in which 
they may have acquired advantages. Hence^ they 
will neither be so abundantly supplied with the 
comforts of life^ nor be able to contribute so larg«^ 
to the exigencies of the state^ as if their situation, 
or their institutions^ had been favourable to pom* 
merce. 

But this is a very small piurt.pf the disadvantage 
ta which a country, shut oiU firom forei^ tcade^ 
and relying on her intermi resources/ V neces^arfly 
exposed. Such a country bM limits set tQ her 
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poptdfttion atid< weaHb/ wbveh it is not only tmpo8« 
nible to pa8s> but i;vbich it beeomds every day 
more difficult to approach. E?ery step in tiie 
progress of jprospe^ity is^ to a ineiiely agricultural 
state; more tardy and operosetban that which pie- 
ceded it. 

Let us suppose^ for eidimple^ that such, a state 
has so far surmounted the obstacles throwd in tiie 

« 

wliy of improvemitit by unfavourable situatton/dt 
erroneous legislation^ as to bring into culiiyation 
all the good and middlmg lands 5vhieh requicte 
little^ or but al moderate quantity of capital, ifow, 
as t\\ those t^act^of territory, which, though of 
somewhatt* inferior quality, tnigirt^ under adequatb 
encouragement, and with a liberal applveatiion'Xif 
capital, furnish Urge additional supplies of snbiist- 
^ce, remain by the supposition unreclaimed^ it is 
evidetit, that tfails'stirt^ cantiot; as yet; have even ap» 
p^adhed^thie limits dP its possible population and 
pdw^r. iLet iis, ' th^dfbt^; ^iuppose fkrtilier^ thA 
rtS6{f ttiat^'ihi^risuiid -etiCduragciment to agricnlture 
Inis^ a^isein, that'itbecom;gs profitable to apply 
capital tbi2^d^oh6 degree ittferioir to the first-rate 
and middling sdilir 'tAtiMy; tliider tillage. No w> 

y2 
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the necessary consequences are^ ilat these soils, as 
soon as it becomes profifabk to apply capitill to 
inferior land^ wOl afford a higher rent ; and that 
-the natural price of corn throughout the country 
will be ineneased; — the produce of the inferior soils 
coming to market^ charged with wages and pro- 
fits upon a greater quantity of labour and capital, 
and the produce of the superior charged with a 
higher rent. Now> a^ rise in the natural )irioe of 
xorn^ is not only the same thing as a reduction in 
the productive powers of the labour and capital 
employed in cultivation ; — ^but is the same thing 
as a reduction in the productive powers of indus* 
tey^ in every brandi of business carried on by the 
.consiuneni of corn. 

It is self^vident^ thatj as the powets of produc^ 
tion are lowered^ the march of prosperity must be 
retarded. Such a further inc/ease, therefore, in 
.the demand for corn, and in the capital, appl^caible 
to cultivation, as would allow lands |n the next de- 
gree of inferiority to be brouglit under tillage, could 
not be effected without great ; and growing dj% 
culty. But we will suppose that t^is difficulty is 
surmouqted ; we will suppose that, in consequence 
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of some circumstances favourable to the growth of 
wealthy the revenue of consumers^ and the capital 
of gro'^rers^ have been so increased^ that lands id the 
next d^ree of inferiority may be cultivatekl with a 
profit. Now^ as soon as the cultivation of these 
is effected^ the process just detailed will 'be i^e^-' 
peated. Lands of third*rate quality will require^' 
in order to raise a given produce^ a greatcfr quto« 
tity of labour and capital than the first and second-* 
rate sorts which were before under tillage, '^he 
latter will^ consequently^ acquire a higher" Wtuef, 
and afford a greater rent. All the component ^aiis 
in the natural price of corn will^ therefore^ be again 
increased ; that is to say^ the productive powers of 
industry will be again diminished, and any fur- 
ther advance in opulence and power rendered still 
more difficult than before. If^ in the course of 
years^ tracts in the fourth degree of inferiority 
should be reclaimed^ then, the next step towards 
improvement would be made by a movement so 
slow as to be scarcely perceptible ; and if, in the 
march of ages, soils in the fifth degree could be 
redeemed, the country which relied exclusively on 
internal resources might, with respect io any period 



of time which c«n form the ba4i$ of poUtics^l nl^ 
cul^ion> be regarded ^ ^t^tiftosury* . 

Thw it 19, that CQuqtries, merely ^gricuttiiraL 
l)egio> after cultivatioa has been epi:ten4ed over 
their i^ost fertile ^i^tripts^. tp lose the active prin« 
ciple..0f,3ii9pfOTenien1^ and scArcely, eyer attaia 
ev^ ,tp jth^t limited dc^ee of ippMlence and power^ 
yr}^frh, ik^ir own soil, if iifi oipaeitieg were deye? 
lopsd|, covld supply. But ^bis is not the worst. 
A{r the gr84u9l dinwuj^jon in the productive powers 
olfff^sUy, |:^tardc4 their advance, it would also» 
r^der Ihem slow in lecovering fropi the effects of 
deficient seasopis^ or from the waste of war. Un- 
less Nature should prove ever favourable^ and the 
n£^bouring sgtates .ever juistj a cpuntiy, raerdy 
agricultural, would not only cea^ in a short pe- 
riod, to advance, but would, probably, becoine re* 
trograde. 

The country whose position aiid. whose policy, 
{permitted her to participate frefly u^ foreign traide, 
vrould experience every thing thjB revars^ of that, 
which has been dese^bi^d ip tlie preceding para- 
graphs. To the possibly inc rqifie of her resources, 
no limit could be a8«{giied ; .md her prosperity, in^ 
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stead of becoming every day more tardy^ would ad- 
Tance with an accelerated pace. The divisions of 
employment established with other countries^ would 
enable her to avail herself to the utmost of every 
natural advantage ; and the rapid increase of opu- 
lent consumers would speedily bring into cultiva- 
tion^ all her lands of first-rate^ and of middling 
quality. When she had arrived at this pointy she 
would not^ at a great waste of labour and capital^ 
force cold and sterile tracts into tillage ; but^ adopt- 
ing a more enlightened policy^ would receive a 
part of her subsistence from the foreign grower. 
Hence^ there would be no increase in the nfttural 
price of corn^ and hence no diminution in the pro- 
ductive powers of industry. The number of opu- 
lent consumers would go on increasing^ and capital 
would continue to accunmlate as rapidly as be- 
fore. 

As capital accumulated^ the rate of interest and 

of profit would fall ; as commerce extended^ more 

.  . •  • ' '' ' ' ' ', » 

accurate divisions of employment would multiply 

and cheapen all wrought goods. Hence^ while the 

increasing nuinber of wealthy consumers increased 

the demand for corri^ the expenses of cultivtttion 
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would diminish. Agriculture would flourish be- 
neath the reaction of an enlightened commercial 
system ; the soil would acquire a higher relative 
\alue^ from the abundance of commodities ready 
to be exchanged for its produce ; and^ while tracts 
of third, fourth, and 6fth-rate quality could be 
profitably tilled, rents would experience a progres- 
sive rise. 

Now it must be obvious^ that, in a flourishing 
commercial country, which freely imports the pro- 
duce of her neighbours, the progressive reclaiming 
of inferior soils, and the consequent rise in rents, 
would proceed from causes, and would lead to ef- 
fects, very dissimilar to those wjiich an extension 
of tillage, and a rise in rents, could proceed fromi 

. . * » 

or could lead to, in a country merely agricultural* 
In the agricultural country, the rise in rents, and 
the extension of tillage over inferior soils, would, 

as has been shewn above, have the effect of r$iising 

» . . * • If'. . .  • 

the natural price of corn ; but, in the commerpal 
country, this effect would be counteracted, because 
the more perfect divisions of employment woulid re- 
^uire less wages, and the fall in the interest of 
money, less profits^ to be paid for jproducing^ any 
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iqaantfty of grain. These causes^ co-operating with 
the competition of an open trade, would necessarily 
keep subsistence cheap. T^e natural price of com 
woold receive no increase^ and^ consequently^ the 

-productive powers of industry sustain no diminu- 
tion. Prosperity would encounter no check. . On 
the. contrary^ manu&ctureSj commerce^ and po- 
pulation^ would acquire an heightened ratio oif 
increase : for every addition made to the quan- 
tity of agricultural produce imported^ would, 
while it gave employment to a greater number . of 
woikmen, create, in the foreign market, an addi- 
tional demand for the equivalents which purchased 
it. — The limits of commercial prosperity cannot be 

« 

ass^aed. 

These conclusions from general principles^ have 
received the fullest sanction of experience ; and the 
superiority which, in point of opulence^ popular 
tioOj and power, a comoiercial country possesses 
over one that is merely agricultural, has been con- 
firmed by the history of all ages. In ancient tii|ies^ 
Sidon, Tyre, Corinth, Athens, Syracuse, and Car- 
th«g^; and,i»m^rn times, Venice, Genoa, Pisa^ 
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florence^ the Hanseatic Towds^ and UMmA, not 
only acquired by their industry and commerce^ an 
I opulence^ of which there is no example aoiougst 
Dations^ whose position or whose institutions baye 
been unfriendly to foreign trade^ but attained a d<K 
gree of political power and consideration^ to wlttch, 
had they been limited to the resoorces of their own 
territories, they could never have ventured to aa* 
pire. Venice, Hamburgh, and Holland, if they 
Jhad refused to cultiTate commerce, must always 
have remained perfectly insignificant states ; yet^ 
hy adopting an enlightened system of external in* 
itercourse, what fleets and armies they put forth ;«>^ 
what kingdoms, what confederations they resisted ; 
— and what a leading, — what a preponderating 
][mrt they acted in the affairs of Europe ! 

To this it may be objected^ that security and iif* 
dependence are of still higher . importance tlian 
great wealth and population ; tiiat as foreign tfade 
is liable to perpetual fluctuations, the power and 
preponderance which it confers^ must be unstable ; 
and that the commercial states, once so formidable 
in Europe, have been swallowed up in the gi^eat 
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territorial moimrchies ; and, deprived e^en of their 
political existence^ retain notbiog of their forn^er 
splendour but their name. ,^ 

The ^objection proves too much ; it applies 
eqptUy to every institution^ the origin of which is 
Jiuman. Empires rise and fall^ flourish and decay* 
The power which is derived from extended com- 
merce is^ perhaps^ less unstable than that which is 
derived from extended territory. Ancient Egypt^ 
though possessing the most fertile territory in the 
worlds was subjugated in succession^, by every pre- 
ponderating state which arose within her neigh- 
bourhood. Cfaina^ of whose agriculture such won* 
ders are related^ has been unable to defend hersdf 
against the hordes of Taptaiy. Poland ceased to 
be a kingdom^ before Venice lost her indepen^ 
dence. 

The questipD^ however^ is not^ whether extend- 
ed commerccj or extended terri;toiy> be the most 
stable foundation upon which national greatness 
can rest ; but^ whjether a country possessing a given 
terriioiy, should^ by the prosecution of external 
trade, establish a species of property in the terri* 
iory of her n^hbours, and acquire accessions of 
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population, irealth, and power, irliich wonTd be 
unattainable if »he confined herself to faer internal 
resources. 1 be question^ as it respected Venice^ 
was, ivbetber tbe inhabitants of a few rocks in the 
Adriatic^ should remain in helpless insignificance, 
exposed to the depredations of every horde of pi- 
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. rates ; or whether they should place themselves m 
a condition to contend successfully against the Ot- 
toman Empire^ when its power was at its height^ 
and when it seemed ready to subjugate the migh- 
tiest monarchies of Europe ? The question^ as it 
respects England^ isnot^ whether her power would 
be more independent and stable^ if she possessed 
the extended territory and numerous population o£ 
France, or Austria, or Russia ; but, whether, being, 
inferior to these great continental states in natural 
resources, she should avail herself of the artificial^ 
and even, perhaps, less permanent, advantages^ 
placed within her reach, and by the wonders of ber 
commerce, create tbe means for taking an ascen* 
flancy in Europe. ' 

* If (be persons who, in therr admiration of the 
indepehdtnt and permanent resources, which are 
derived from' domestic agriculture, wduld adopt 
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aieasures dangerous to that species of po^er whicli 
our industry has established^ and which has colony 
rendered us the wonder and the envy of our neigh- 
bours; — if these persons possessed an enchanted 
wand^ by the touch of which^ they could change 
the waters between the British Islands into fertile 
plains^ and thus gi?e us territorial resources, equir 
Talent to the commercial ones they seem solicitous to 
under-rate; and to destroy;- — then^ indeed, their docr 
trine might patiently be heard. But as long as the 
abandonment of commerce cannot create additional 
lands, so long must we cherish that compepsa^ 
tion, that substitute for extended territory^ which a 
flour ishkig external tra^e confers. When thje adyo- 
cate of independent and self^'derived povver urges 
the idstabiUty <»f commerce, instead of advancing a 
reason for neglecting the advantages it bc^taws^ 
he furnishes an irresistible argument against the 
adoptjion of any. measiire which might in a|3y waji 
endanger the resources^ by which our position jn 
Europe, if not our Rational independence, is main- 
tained, j . ^ 
. The ' argument respecting the expediency oC 
compensating, by the resources growing out of 
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Icommerce^ the deficiencj of teitiCorkl p(f^i^t, ap- 
plies, ^ith peculiar cogency, to insular states. 
I^t^ithotft extended commerce, there can b* no imral 
preponderance ; and without naval preponderance, 
an insular state must, in all her foreign relations^ 
be perfectly insignificant. To a continental power, 
commerce, and naval aihm, are objects only of 
secondary, but, to an island, they are objects of 
primary, importance. France may invade hei 
neighbours, and dictate to Europe, without a 
JBeet; and, though sh^ rode unrivalled on'th^ 
waters, might be invaded on the land side and sub^ 
dued. To England, on the contrary^ superiority 
at sea is the best means of defence, and the only 
Ineans of offence. Without our Navy, we bhouM 
be excluded from all participation ki'tlie affittiirs of 
Europe ; and our Army, however numesrotis; and 
however' brave, could never be broi^ht into don<^ 
tact with an enemy, unless to repel the descents^ t(^ 
^f/bic\i we should be perpetually exposed. 

Popular sentiment, though occasionally liable i6 
unsteadiness and excess, has, in general^ a better 
foundation in reason, than the pride of philosophy 
is willing to allow. The public voice in fiivour of 
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our naval ascendency, and of our maritime rights^' 
IS the expression of consummate political wisdom* 
Qur naval greatness is the only foundation, oa 
which our military glory c^n be made to rett« 
Our squadrons are not only floating fortificationi 
drawn around our coasts, l^ut constitute the mili- 
tary road, over which .our armies , mu^t paove^ 
Now, we should never cease to remember, that 
manufactures, and commerce are necessary, nol 
only to compensate for our deficiency in extent ao4r 
population, but also as the sources of that jusjttj 
cherished naval preponderance, .without which an 
insular empire can take up po position among the 
nations of the world. .. . , 

Having now explained, from general principles^ 
and from a reference to historical facts, the nature 
of, the superiority^ yik^^k % commiercial state has 
over a country vrh^ch oonQffes l^erself to.her ioter" 
naV resources; and.^alfo (s|^wn jLh^t^ io the partir: 
cular case of 9> countfy which is inferior to Its 
Qeighboursi in extent and popp^tion^ , aiid whichtr 
in coosequeqce of an insular situation, is dependent' 
oA.oa,yal preponderance for its pl^c^; in £urope,> 
thesApciqciples, and these facts, apply with pecu* 
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liar cogencj ; it is dow only necessary^ in order to 
establish the- vast^ the incalculable advantage/ 
which a free^ would possess over a restricted^ trade 
in corn^ that we should repeat the principles^ al- 
ready fully established^ that the former system 
would be friendly^ and that the latter would be 
destructive^ to our commerce. 

4. Though enough may already have been 
urged^ to establish the great and extraordinary 
superiority which^ to . countries in general^ and to' 
England in particular^ a free^ would possess over 
a re^trictedj corn trade ; yet^ we should be depriv- 
ing our argument of much of the evidence of which 
it is susceptible^ did we omit to re-state^ and to 
place in contrast, the influence of these opposite 
systems upon finance. 

A system of restrictions on the importation of 
foreign grain would, in its first operation, lower 
the value of money, and, consequently, increase 
file amount of ad val&rem duties, and lighten the' 
pressure of all other taxes, while it would be tanta- 
mount to reducing the salaries of all the iservants 
of the state, and to diminishing the real quantity 
of our debt These financial facilities, however 
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irdtild he:Q£Y«ty 6boii.^uration. The seetad op^ra* 
tion of restricted importation would be the loss o€ 
vfe^h; tbbidestracttoD of maau&ctures and com** 
merce, and the df jUig up of all the sources from 
whiph teve&ue irsM)>plied. All taxes^ whether laid 
otidd.vaiorem, or bjT meaaurement and tale^; would 
become less ]^oductive by being paid on a smaller 
Hilinberlof commodities ; while^ as wealth decayed, 
tifr the. iDaniifact wing a^d commercial classes emi- 
glMted.0r pf^ii^^i ibe Remand for agi^icultural 
ptpduc^ :W.att)4 CeadCj tbe artificial Sjcale of prices 
would sink : in the general ruin it had occasioned, 
and, consequently^ the value of money be elevated 
once more^ Here, (hep, the amount of ad valorem 
duties,; already reduced, bj being paid [upon a 
smaller mioiber of commodities, would sustain a 
still farther ^minution ; while all other taxes fell 
with redoubled weight upon the wasted country* 
At the same time, all the salaries paid by govern- 
ment would be^ in fact, increased, and the real 
quantity of our debt augmented. The restriction 
on the importation of corn^ and the artificial scale 
of prices it hsA induced, after having afforded a tern- 
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p^raiy relief to the finances^ wottU teoi pl«A|;i1i» 
coimtry into bankniptrj and ruin. 

A free external trade in com trrald efifedt a 
process the reverse of this. Its first effect would bo 
to raise the value of money^ ai|d> consequently/ to 
diminkh the amount of ad valorem duties^and to 
increase upon the public thd presfiur&of other taxes/ 
But, by a nearlycontemporaiiiMusoperation/iiwouU 
augment wealthy €$&tend oommi^cev andimpvow 
fiie sourtjil from which revcfnhe i8>8Up^i€d. ' Tlii 
former amount of ad vdlofem dutiefl^ would now be» 
restored in consequence <>f the timUler^um \i(Aog 
paid upon a greater number ct comwodities; 
the growing wealth of the couatiy would ^enabfe 
it to sustain^ with as liitle tncofiyeikienee as h^ 
fore> the increased pressure of other taxes^ wllik 
these^ by being paid u^oh a greater number of 
commodities^ would be rendered considerably^ more 
productiTe. The financed i^i^uld become more 
flourishing from a double cause. While the re- 
ceipts of the treasury increased in itmoutat^ any' 
given poriSon of the r^Venue would> in all the 
branches of expenditure^ except those of disbursing 
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fixed sallaiies^ «iid of dischaigiilg the iateittft idf tiit 
del^ acquire' a heightoMd pcn^er. 

Tifdi^. HI e6tltri»tiiig the effects df the t^o %jn^ 
tfe'fnd upon ' tiAs #iittlittal reftoureet of ihe j oma h ^, 
v^agaih firidtfiatft' fiee^ possesses importiiBt, nay^ 
inciileukble ^vaoiAgesover arestrioted^ coractvade^ 
Just escaped from a contest^ to wfaieh the hisAofj 
6f man affbrds no pariAllel^ and which; has; entailed 
upon us a weight of taxation neter before sustahsed 
by atij people^ the difficulties ^ ibe country are 
seriously gresCt ; and^ unless ottt economical system 
be revised with a happy union of- sagacity and 
scriehce^ the pacification and delirerance of Europe 
nay, for us^ have arrived too late. If^ at such: a 
crisis^ the legislature should be unhappily induced 
to sanction regulations^ the necessary operations 
of which vf oald be to lower the productive powers 
of our industry^ to raise the natural price of all 
6w cdmmoditiesy and to strike at the roots of our 
eoB^nfercial prosperity^ them laatianal baokraptiijy 
^n be Ihfe inevitable result./ On the other hand^ 
if^ by Ibe adoption of an enlightened economical 
jG(^stem/our wonderfully accumulated capital (aided 
My more perfect divisions of employm«nti add by 
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tfttt tmproTedi machinery for abrklgiilg IriitHnv 
tvbich are ever its coDComiitaDts) sbould be |i^« 
miiiei io take'ito moit profitable direction, and our 
manufiH^tarers be allowed to pucckaise siibsisteoee 

^nd materials whereyer they can be procured at 

< 

the cheapest rate, then the natural price of our 
productions VfiXl be reduced ; then our eommerct 
will exteod ; then wealth will flow in^ and the 
country will acquire an elastic power, enabling; 
her to bear, and to flourish under/ all her burthens^ 
The comparison between the financial results of a 
Restricted, and of a free trade, in corn, is, in fiict^ 
a comparison between flourishing revenue and 
bankruptcy. 

II And now, if we have been at all successful 
in unfolding the prineiples of the external com 
trade, in examining the exceptions to which thesei 
principles are liable, and in tracing and comparing 
the eflfects, which freedom and restriction would 
respectively produce, the irresistible conclusion 
miist be, th^t, in revising the com laws, the in- 
troduction of a free trade, is the object which the 
legislature should steadily keep in View. In ^tkct- 
ing this improvement in our economical system^ 
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lioweTer^ difficulty and embarrassmeot maj occur; 
and considerable caution will be required. W# 
may lay it down ad a universal maxim in political 
acienoe^ that sudden change is e?iK The truth of this 
principle^ as it applies to the case «f a precipitate fall 
from an artificial scale of prices^ was fully unfolded 
in the .first part and third chapter of this volume* 
What we there proved from general principles^ the 
farmer has^ duriiig the last yeaur, fatally experienced; 
Now^ in order to guard from impending calamity 
a very numerous and a most important class of the 

4 

community^ as well as to arrest that waste of the 
national resources which musit ever accompany j^ 
sudden breakipg up of the accustomed channels of 
ipdtfstry^ it becoijpies liighly pecessi^ry that the leg^- 
lature^ without «ver losing sighjt of the great ultir 
mate object of introducing a free trade in coruj, 
should afford the domestic jgrower the protection 
of a modierate and temporary dpty on the importa^ 
tion of fore^n grpin. 

It is evMeot that^ in order to determine the 
degree of protection nepesj^ry to i:heck the waste 
of agricultijira) capital^ nrp must previously ascer* 
IfiQ i|^e pn^^e^ which is pecess^ ifi secure to th^ 
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fifmer the customaiy rate of pro^t on the fttaokte 
||R8 yesled id thd soil. Now^ m eDdeatouriog to 
ascertain tbeTemuneratiDg'priee^ our ecopdmiste 
Ktrn, in a great measure^ to haive overlooked '&e 
important influence which the price ofxora'ha^ 
upon the expenses of its oMrn producticHi { or^ in 
otiier wcHtts^ upon the cost of cultifation. The 
Secretary o( the Board of Agriculture^ indeed^ to 
itviiose talents and un^^earied exertions the puUic 
lias so frequratfy been indebted for valuable infor« 
ination^ gave in to the Lords' Committed a table> 
which we have already exhibited^ and wbi^h^ from 
the jear 1790, to the year 1813, shews, on tbe^as-^ 
eending scale, the extent to whii^ the vaflue ^f 
produce regulates tbost of the items of^the culti"- 
Tator*s expenditure. Taking this table as the basis 
cif our illustration, we endeavoured, in the pre- 
ceding chapter^ to trace, on the descending scale^ 
ihe gradations by which the price of corn ifl^cts 
the out-goings of the farm. The reasoniiig on 
this subject is obvious, ahd is self-evident; in all 
its steps. ' When ihe price of proiduce foils; thd 
value of tithes, and of seed> will immediately, and 
in the same proportion^ be reduced; and, thoiigh 
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neither immediatelj^ nor in the eame degree-/ 
kbour^ and all the instrnments of pTodoctidn> vHU 
eome idown also. Now^ as^ since the period wben> 
aeeording t6 Mr. Youi^'s calculations^ the itemu- 
aerating price for wheat was eighty^sevefi sbiUings 
the quarter; the ' price of produce^ and^ ciuise* 
quentlj^ many items of the cultivator's expendi* 
ture^ have been considerably reduced^ we may 
(particularly as the farther dishandtn^ of otif 
siuldrs and soldiers will^ for a time^ lower yet 
more the important article of labour)^ take? the prer 
srat remunerating price at about seveiity shillings 
fl^ quarter^ for wheat of a middling quaKty« 

If this estimate of the present remunerating price 
should come near the truths it will be expedient^ 
th&t^^ in revising the. corn laws^ the I^islaturt 
should in the first instance^ lay sucti duties upon 
importation as may keep the fcnreign grower put 
of our murkets^ until wheat has risen aboTe 
seventy shillings the qdarter. . And^ even sluMld 
seventy killings be something below the full re* 
mun^ating price^ P^i^g to the farmer^ accord^ 
ing to Mr. Young's calculation^ ten per eentl 
upon his stocky it does not seem adviseable^lhat 
ahigher scale of dufies should be. imposed. For 
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He never should forget^ that ef try artificial ele« 
vation of pricie secured to the farmer^ is not only 
a direct tax imposed upon tiie community at 
large^ but a positive discourageroeol to manu* 
factures and commerce. Now the interests oS 
agriculture^ as has repeatedly appeared^ through-* 
out this work^ are inseparably connected vfiih the 
flourishing state of trade. If the duty upon the 
introduction of foreign grain should be laid on so 
high as to cause our commodities to be excluded 
from the foreign market^ our unemployed manufac-r 
tiirers would no longer have an effectual demand foa 
corn^ and prices would ultimately sustain a ruinous 
fall from the unwise attempt to sustain them 
srit an artificial and unnatural elevation. Of all 
classes of the community^ proprietors and culti^ 
vators would^ ultimately, receive the deepest in- 
jury from the duty upon importation being laid 
on too high. Should the necessaries of lif^ tfe 
ruinously advanced, . the merchant might with- 
draw his capital, the manufacturer transport hi> 
skill to some better regulated country; but the 
land niust reois^in, and its proprietor be left alouQ 
to survey the desolation he had wrought; Shoul4 
the duty on ipoportation be laid on somewhat toQ 
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to^^ seed and tithe, and^ in a little time> labou 
and rent, would sustain a fall, and so redwe the 
expenses of cultiyation, that the fanner would 
nearly regain his general rate of profit on his 
stock ; but should the duty be^laid on too high^ the 
home demand for corn would be reduced, and the 
possibility, of a rectifying process be destroyed. 

It being demonstrable^ therefore, that the interest 
of all classes requires that the duty laid on impor- 
tation should rather be below than above what may 
be necessary to secure the remunerating price, ac« 
cording to the present expenses of cultivation^ we 
will take seventy shillings the quarter, as the 
lowest price at which wheat of a middling quality 
should^ in the first instance^ be permitted to come 
into oui' markets. 

. When the l^islature shall have adjusted, as a 
temporary mrasure^ the duty for protecting th^ 
Jiame grower^ and for checking any farther loss of 
agricultural capital^ leisure will be afforded for a 
gradual and <;autious introduction of more enlightr 
ened principles into our commercial system. The 
only exception^ as was shewn in the first part of 
this work, to the principle of a free external trade 
in corn, is formed by the existenee of a forced state 



of tillage^ and an ttrttfictal scale' of prieeBj Md 
^iwn'&M exceptMm iff founfdMl entirely on tbci &rtta 
arising out of predpitate change. Pr«cipitiita 
change^ therefore is the only thing against whiel^i 
in conferring upon the country the incalculabte 
advantage of an utirestricted trade* in corn^ tibe 
legislature has to guard.- In doing this>. no diffi^^ 

» ^ 

culty could arise. Snpposing the temporary mea- 
sure of protection to consist of duties checking 
importation, whenerer the quarter of middling 
^heat was below sevenly shillings^ and increasing 
in proportion as obr matkets fell^ so ai^ ^6 render 

* r • • • 

seventy shillings the lowest price at which^ in the 

jlrst year^ the foreign^ could enter into com^ 

< •  . » »^ • » 

petition with the domestic^ cultivator; then, by 

providing that, in the second year, the duties should 
not be laid on until middling wheat fell io sixty- 
eight shillings, and <hat, in the third, and each suc« 
cessive year, the duties should not commence until 
prices came down two shillkigs below the ave«> 
rage of the former season, the legislature migbi 
gradually give freedom to the corn trade, without 
imparting to industry, and to property, that sud- 
den shock, the calamitous effects of which we 
formerly described^ 
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moA 'tfOken may regard it as a^ toa tardy^ adoptaon 
of the principle of free trade. In solving the US* 
fitult problem^ howe^er^ respeeting the grada^ 
f ions^ by which we could arrive at tb^ impartapBft 
object of unreitricted ititercourse, the productiw^ 
<iess ofthe several branches of revenue would^fur^ 
oish tis with an unerring guide. If^ for €xampi^ 
the aniiount of ad valorem duties should^ otkea 
things remaining the same^ sustain a diminutiM^ 
we ahould be warned' tbiat the valiie of i monejF 
teas raised faster than the quantity of commoditiei 
paying such duties^ was augmented ; and> cooia* 
quently^ that the approach to a free trade ww 
conducted with too mueh haste. But if^ on tta 
other hand^ the amount of dutic^S should^ tfetp 
withstanding the rise in tht$ value of money^-CoiH 
t&ue to increase, we might confidently eondode^ 
that an increased number of* taxable commodities 
was consumed ; and that the progress to unre* 
stricted intercourse was accompanied with a rapid 
increase in the wealth and resources of the country. 
When, in order to give time for a reduction of 
rents^ for a withdrawing of capital from veiy in- 
ferior soils, and for the increased quantity of com* 
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QMKlities to inak^ good the &iaacial deficit ocea- 

» • 

•imied by a rise ia the value of monej, a temporary 
protection shall have been afforded to agriculture, 
the legislature may proceed to r^ulate tithes^ to 
tepeal whatever taxes may fall \?ith dispropor* 
^ned weight upon tillage, and to provide for an 
equalization of all rates and assessments* Should 
these desirable measures be effected befwe the pe- 
riod whea the foreign shall be permitted to com^ 
pete Yfiih. the home grov^er^ then capital would 
eveiywhere flow into its natural and most pro- 
ductive channels^ and the free external trade in 
com^ without inflicting depression or embarrass- 
ment on any class of individuals^ would^ with 
respect to subsistencej to agriculture^ to commerce^ 
and to revenue^ produce those generally^ and 
greatly beneficial conififquencSes^ tiie nature aqd 
extent of which we have^ throughout this workj 
endeavoured to unfold^ and to determiqe* 
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